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EIGHTY YEARS. 





Ixy 1861 Mr. Goldwin Smith wrote as follows :—‘ It may readily be 
granted that unless the union was for the good of both parties it was 
forthe good of neither.’ Has it been for the good of Ireland or 
indirectly for the good of England ? 

One hundred years ago Ireland entered the only epoch of her 
modern history to which she can look back with pride—the days 
when she was guided to independence and prosperity by Grattan and 
the volunteers. 1779 had been, like 1879, a year of great depression, 
owing to the interruption of Irish trade by the British Government, 
in order to prevent supplies reaching America from Ireland. At this 
time Ireland, though nominally independent, was in point of fact 
governed by England. The present organised insurrection in Ireland 
is daily reproached as being in its spirit purely mercenary ; but it 
should not be forgotten that the prime mover in the uprising of 
Ireland in 1780 was also a great commercial depression. The coasts 
of Ireland were then threatened by American and French privateers. 
England, being unable to protect the country, permitted the enrol- 
ment of the ‘ volunteers.’ The movement began in Belfast in 1779, 
and before the end of April in the following year Grattan passed his 
famous resolution in the Irish House of Commons—‘ That no power 
on earth save the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland had the right 
to make laws for Ireland.’ England, hampered with difficulties, and 
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face to face with a well-armed nation, conceded this, and bound her- 
self for ever to these conditions. 

Treland was free and the nation rejoiced, though as yet the nation 
was not free, for the Penal Laws still existed. The Parliament too, 
though having shown itself capable of great things, was still hampered 
by elements of weakness and corruption. The English Government 
represented by the Castle and its officials watched every opportunity 
to undo the work of the volunteers. A parliament composed exclu- 
sively of a dominant caste and religion, placemen, representatives of 
rotten boroughs, and so-called independent members who were often 
broken-down gentry, was no efficient guard against the systematic 
encroachments of a wealthy, unscrupulous, and powerful government 
—a government too not wholly foreign, but subject to the one object 
of loyalty at that time—the Crown. It is remarkable how strongly 
loyalty was insisted on by the volunteers. Loyalty is a word almost 
forgotten now, and yet it might so easily have survived, had not the 
Crown systematically neglected Ireland. 

All Europe was convulsed in the end of the century by the French 
revolution, and iveland did not escape. By 1798 the National Party 
in parliament had fallen asunder, and to some extent the rule of the 
country lay again in the hands of the Lord-Lieutenant, with however 
this serious difference from the state of things previous to Grattan’s 
declaration, that the Parliament and, behind the Parliament, the 
people were legally independent. Self-reform had been rejected by 
the Irish Parliament, and though Grattan and his’ party struggled 
for Catholic Emancipation, prejudice and the power of caste were too 
strong for him. The natural result followed in the rising of the 
‘United Irishmen,’ which was soon crushed both in the north and 
south by the executive. In Wexford the unprepared people were 
goaded into a rising by means described by General Cockburn,a 
servant of the Government, as follows :—‘ Though the people in many 
places were driven to retaliation, it was not before murder, burning, 
destruction of property, and flogging, drove them to desperation,’ 
However this may be, the Catholic atrocities of Wexford were followed 
by the Orange atrocities, pitch caps (a cap full of hot pitch allowed 
to harden on the head, then wrenched off, hair and scalp, the eyes 
too often destroyed by the pitch), and abominations without number. 
Little more than a month ago two men died who were then more 
than lads. The particulars of these horrors have been happily for- 
gotten, but the almost more dangerous undefined sense of cruelties 
in the past lingers, nor is it likely to be uprooted by the spread of 
education. 

In 1799, Ireland then stood in this position. A Roman Catholic 
people admitted at last to the franchise, but not capable of election; 
admitted to the bar, but not capable of its higher offices; excluded 
from the magistracy, and in point of fact from all responsible 
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ypositions ; almost uneducated, and, as far as law could do it, without 
-money, standing, or responsibility in their native country. Above 
them stood a race of squireens, well-to-do gentry and nobles, Protes- 
tants and often Orangemen—the Orange Society having been founded 
in 1775. These Protestants, being the owners of the soil, counted 
their political power (and their money price—each member’s vote 
was estimated worth 2,000/.) by the heads of their tenants, the forty 
shilling freeholders (holders of ieases valued at forty shillings over the 
reserved rent). Parliament was composed of placemen, holders of 
rotten boroughs, and of those gentlemen who were able to drive the 
largest show of tenants to the poll. It is surprising that even so 
large a number of independent men as were found in the last Irish 
Parliament managed to exist under such circumstances in the face of 
the enormous corruption used to pass the Union. Pitt stuck at 
nothing; 1,260,000/. is supposed to have been the price paid in 
cash, and promises, bribes, places, and honours fell to the share 
of every man who would accept them. Lord Cornwallis, the then 
Lord-Lieutenant, wrote to his friend General Ross on the 8th of 
June 1799: ‘I despise and hate myself every hour for engaging in 
such dirty work.’ The confusion caused by the civil war of 1798 
was aggravated by permitting the cruelties of the Orangemen, and 
the Catholics were offered emancipation as the price of Union. It 
was passed in 1800 by a majority of 43 in the Commons, of 49 in 
the Lords, against the expressed wish of an immense majority of 
the people, led by the men who had made the fame of Ireland. 

Civil war, a corrupt parliament, a people struggling to free 
themselves from penal law, a tremendous residuum of misery left by 
these laws among the agricultural population—could prosperity 
coexist with such a state of things? Let us see the testimony of the 
time. 1799. Foster, Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, says: 
‘We carry on at present a considerable cotton manufacture, increas- 
ing every day in every part of the kingdom.’ Lord Sheffield says: 
‘Treland has made an extraordinary progress in glass manufactures ; 
again, ‘ Perhaps the improvement of Ireland is as rapid as any country 
ever experienced.’ Earl Grey: ‘ There was nothing in the advance- 
ment of England to parallel the progress of Ireland.’ The Guild of 
Merchants, Dublin, resolved, ‘That the commerce of Ireland has 


increased and her manufactures improved beyond example since the 


independence of this kingdom was restored.’ January 13, 1800. 
Roman Catholic meeting, Royal Exchange: ‘ That we are of opinion 


‘that the improvement of Ireland for the last twenty years is to be 


ascribed wholly to the independency of our legislature.’ Lord Plunket 
described Ireland in 1798 ‘as a little island with a population of 


4,000,000 or 5,000,000 people, hardy, gallant, and enthusiastic ; 


possessed of all the means of civilisation ; agriculture and commerce 
well pursued and understood ; laws well arranged and administered ; 
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a constitution fully recognised and established; her revenues, her 
trade, her manufactures, beyond the hope or example of any other 
country of her extent.’ But these were advocates of independence to 
be taken ‘ with a grain of salt.’ What said FitzGibbon, Lord Clare, 
the moving spirit of the Union ? ‘There is not a nation on the face 
of the habitable globe which had advanced in cultivation, in agri- 
culture, in manufacture, with the same rapidity in the same period 
as Ireland.’ England, too, was jealous of the progress of Ireland, as 
various resolutions showed. In 1785 the English manufacturers 
complained ‘that Ireland would in progress of time beat them in 
their own markets.’ 

The English manufacturers had no reason to fear. The Union 
was passed, and the reign of famine began again. From the Union 
to 1847, Insurrection Acts and committees to inquire into the state 
of the poor were the staple produce of parliamentary government for 
Ireland. It wili be necessary to look somewhat closely at the history 
of the chronic famine, the memory of which has been washed out by 
the flood of horrors of 1845, 1846, 1847. In 1821 the manufactures 


of Ireland were dying or dead; in the numbers employed in every 
trade a terrible falling off is seen; the unemployed tradesmen were 
crowded in misery in the cities of England and Ireland. As early as 
1815 complaints were made before the Mendicity Committee in 


London that 20,000/. went in relief to the starving Irish in St. Giles, 
In Dublin the tradesmen are described as huddled together in corners 
-of the rooms, trying to keep in life by mutual heat. In the country, 
for political purposes, the people were being manufactured into forty- 
shilling freeholders, who increased on the potato. In 1821 this crop 
failed. Other crops were abundant in the country, but the people were 
unable to buy the dearer food. 300,000/. and 14,000 tons of seed 
potatoes were vuted by Parliament in addition to private charity 
amounting to 334,589/. Parliamentary committees and other 
sources show the people to have been dying by inches yet increasing 
in number. Nations increase recklessly when absolutely hopeless. 
Distress in a well-to-do population checks increase, but let a people 
once despair, and they will take no thought for the morrow—for the 
children that are to be born, or for the old age that is to be left 
destitute. 

The ‘terrific’ famine, as it was called till 1847, came in 1821. 
In 1830 a committee of inquiry reports ‘that the number of destitute 
poor in Ireland is exceedingly great, and that numbers of them perish 
gradually of inanition, or are carried off by chronic or inflammatory 
matter produced by wet, cold, and hunger.’ Dr. Doyle describes 
more individually the process of perishing by inanition. ‘The peasant 
lies down on a little straw upon the floor, and, remaining there 
motionless nearly all day, gets up in the evening, eats a few potatoes, 
then throws himself again upon the earth.’ He says death is better 
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than such a life. What causes were given by this English com- 
mission for such a state of things—a state of things of which I could 
multiply evidence if needed? Absenteeism, tithes, high rents, low 
wages, and want of employment. Also, in 1829, the forty-shilling 
franchise ceased, and the committee add ‘that the number of the 
wemployed, as well as of the destitute poor, has been exceedingly 
increased, and their sufferings proportionally aggravated by the 
system of ejecting the smaller tenantry from their holdings and con- 
slidating farms.’ The people, who had been allowed to increase for 
a political purpose, being now of no further use, were swept away by 
the landlords like flies off a window-pane. 

After this time Sir C.G. Duffy speaks of a ‘ famine every other year ’ 
to 1845. The description is so true, that when the great famine came 
in the almost total destruction of the potato crop, Government refused 
to believe that things were much worse than usual, till three com- 
missions had reported the destruction of the food of the people. 
The papers talked of the ‘famine mirage’ when the nation had 
been shown to be without food four months earlier. It is almost 
amusing in its grimness of ignorance to find Sir Robert Peel, 
the premier, writing to the Lord-Lieutenant to ask, in November 
1845, ‘if any stock of old potatoes (of 1844) remained in the coun- 
try’ (to avert famine), the Lord-Lieutenant gravely answering 
that no such stock existed. They appear to have thought potatoes, 
like oats or hay, capable of indefinite storage. The corn laws were 
repealed as the first help to meet the famine; the measure merely 
lowered the prices of Irish produce. The Indian meal was intro- 
duced; oats and corn went away to pay rent, &c.; the meal was an 
unpalatable food for a continuance, the Irish neither knew how to 
prepare it, nor, having it prepared, could eat it. The unvaried diet 
produced scurvy and bowel complaints, but even this food was 
denied to them unless at such prices ‘as would not interfere with 
local trade.’ Naturally local trade, where it existed (as a rule it did 
not exist in the worst parts), rose to famine prices, and the Govern- 
ment stores followed suit ; but even in many cases the Government 
stores were not permitted to sell, lest they should interfere with the 
rise of a (previously non-existent) local trade, so that men actually 
died at the doors of the depéts with money in their hands. It would 
be a heartless task to bring up again the story of those three years. 
Iam thankful to say that though then a child I cannot recall that 
time, but when I read and when I remember that some of the men 
now heading our present insurrection lived and suffered through it 
all, I can understand how it is they said to the people, when last 
year treading on the verge of another great famine, ‘ You shall not 
starve—the first right of mah is existence.’ I can recognise the 
central thought of the Land League song : 


They died that ye might eat and live, God! they have died in vain. 
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My first conscious recognition of public interests was seeing women 
snatch food from the hands of their children, and hearing remarks 
on the ‘ demoralisation’ of the people by the famine. Mr. Parnell, 
too, was born into the famine. These are impressions not to be 
wiped out with a sponge. 

Since 1841 Ireland has lost 3,000,000 people, some through the 
most ghastly experiences of famine, some through an emigration 
that at first was almost an emigrating to death. And for those who 
lived how bitter and how terrible was this going forth into a strange 
land, among a people that knew them not! ‘Weep ye not for 
the dead, neither bemoan him, but weep sore for him that goeth 
away: for he shall return no more, nor see his native country.’ The 
misery of the moment was indeed to bear fruit. A seed was then 
cast into the ground, the least of all nations, a little people, was then 
cast out ; now it is making wide the borders of its tabernacle, the 
desolate hath many more children than she which hath a husband 
—but the end is not yet come. 

Ireland is now more thinly peopled than almost any country in 
Europe, yet if the year 1880 had been another bad year, we should 
at this moment have thousands in need of public charity. As it is, 
we have a social insurrection. What are its causes ? 

In 1742 an Act was passed enabling Catholics to hold leases with 
these conditions, and some relief for a few years from taxes that 
would naturally fall on landholders. The land leased ‘must be 
unprofitable bog, which bog should not be deemed unprofitable 
unless it were at least four feet from the surface to the bottom of 
it when reclaimed, and that such bog should be, at least, one mile 
from any city or market-place.’ 

This permission to hold leases of apparently valueless land had 
been previously rejected by Parliament, as tending to encourage 
Popery. On this Act, which was largely taken advantage of, was 
doubtless founded in part the claim the people have all along fought 
for—the interest of the cultivators in the land. Large portions of pro- 
fitable land were, at that time and after, absolutely made by the 
people themselves; and ever since the same process of redeeming 
what any other less miserable population would deem worthless has 
been going on. 

That the agricultural population of Ireland was even at the time 
of the Union as miserable as it well could be is doubtless true, but 
it should be remembered that the population of Ireland was then 
only about what it is now, and that the rise of trade would have 
tended to correct the evils left by the hideous penal laws and mis- 
government preceding the declaration of independence. The Irish 
Parliament took in 1793 the first important political step towards 
emancipation, by giving the franchise to the Catholics. This 
should have brought good, but it in fact brought evil, for it caused 
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the creation of the forty-shilling freeholders. In this we may dis- 
tinctly see that the Union worked harmfully ; for in a country where 
the great mass of the people were Catholics, and where the most dis- 
tinguished Protestants desired equally with the Catholics a complete 
equality of rights, what would have been the natural effect of the 
franchise? Surely almost immediate emancipation. Emancipation 
was a thing so close before the eyes of the people, that Pitt in passing 
the Union distinctly promised it as part of the Union policy. What 
really happened? Year after year for twenty-four years Grattan 
wasted his splendid eloquence on the English House of Commons; 
year after year the most liberal and thoughtful of Englishmen 
supported their appeals; yet one year with another the Catholics 
seemed no nearer to their rights, and in fact they themselves seem to 
have sunk into a state of acquiescence and despair. But a leader ap- 

















in the land question, as in the future will probably happen with the self- 
government question, Ireland lay apparently dead and stagnant like 
adammed-up river. The touch was given, the tide swept all before 
it; in 1829 those very forty-shilling freeholders who, if the govern- 
ment had been, as in England, sensitive to public opinion, would 
have, long before this time, gained their liberty, now gained it in- 
deed, but at the cost, one may say, of their very lives. When they 
were obedient tools in their landlords’ hands the franchise was left 
to them; when they acted as freemen they were thrust back again 
into slavery. The bill introducing Catholic Emancipation disfran- 
ehised the forty-shilling freeholders. 

Previous to this time the social war between landlord and tenant 
had been more or less acute, but henceforward it became a greater 
source of danger than before. But the tithe question came to the 
front first. Tithes paid by a people of one religion to the officers of 
another religion were a manifest injustice; but it needs not to say 
that the doing of justice was then considered the counsel of infidels, 
the loosening of the bonds of religion, and that reform was hooted at 
from under the cloak of bigotry. The people, however, took the law 
into their own hands in a way only to be paralleled by our present 
position, and doubtless the ‘ leader of priests and savages,’ O’Connell, 
was then made responsible for all outrages, as Mr. Parnell is at the 
present moment. ‘Boycotting’ then was as common as now; all 
goods distrained for tithe were branded, none would buy them. The 
most ghastly forms of outrage, to which our most exaggerated tales of 
outrage bear no proportion, were common. A tremendously strong 
Coercion Bill was found useless; after a struggle of two years the 
Government had to compromise. The landlords took on themselves 
the payment of the adjusted tithes, they readjusted the rents, and so 
the tenant actually paid the tithe, though in a less obnoxious form. 
It is surprising that the people having fought so long should have been 
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satisfied with such a juggle, but O’Connell’s influence was on the side of 
the settlement, and perhaps the immediate effects were more of a 
relief than the ultimate outcome; for the social evils of the loss of 
the franchise, and also of the rise of rents to replace tithes, cannot, 
I think, have been at once apparent, because the main body of the 
tenantry were leaseholders for life. The landlords probably, therefore, 
could not at once either evict extensively or raise rents ; though ever 
in 1830, at the commencement of the Tithe War, the ejectments 
were given as a cause of ‘ the exceeding increase of destitution.’ 

Foreign observers were able at this time to put their hands on 
the land laws of Ireland as the fountain of evil, and even Irish land- 
lords and agents in Ulster acknowledged tenant right to be the secret 
of the prosperity of their province. Had Ireland been even at this 
time governed by her own parliament, a large number of members 
being Catholic and of the people, is it conceivable that a state of 
things due in the main to law, and described by foreigners as 
‘indescribable,’ would have been able to go ou through insurrection, 
coercion, famine, emigration, the loss of three millions of people, 
Fenianism, and to the threat of famine again, to land us after eighty 
years in the most formidable rising of the century? The landlords, 
had Ireland stood alone, would have been compelled to grant security 
for the outlay, labour, and homes of the people, or they would have 
been cast out to the void, as happened in France, as impediments to 
the national life. 

In 1837 De Beaumont said: ‘Irish misery forms a type by 
itself; . . . one recognises that no theoretical limits can be assigned 
to the misfortunes of nations.” In 1847 Mr. W. E. Forster said: 
‘Famine is there no new cry.’ In 1880 Mr. Tuke said: ‘ Of the 
destitution and misery found in these bog dwellings I feel, after 
a lapse of twenty-four hours, I can hardly bring myself to write. It 
is not merely the unusual distress of to-day.’ Colonel Dease reports 
to the Duchess of Marlborough’s Fund, of the islands on the west 
coast, 15th of August, 1880: ‘It is not too much to say that at 
least one-fourth of the houses are unfit for human habitation.’ Mr. 
W. J. Fox reports to the Mansion House Committee, 3rd of July, 
1880, of Mayo: ‘Everywhere the condition of the children was 
dreadful.’ I pass over 1846, when the starved dogs lived on the 
flesh of the dead, and one surveyor collected 140 bodies on the 
roads. That is a story one dare not unveil. In the autumn of 1880, 
Colonel Gordon, writing at the time of a good harvest, said he had 
seen nothing like the state of the west of Ireland in any part of the 
world. (I cannot quote his letter.) Now it would be unfair to 
say that Ireland all round is as wretched as fifty years ago. She 
is not, but misery dwells undisturbed in large districts, and her 
prosperity is very uncertain, as shown last year. Hitherto the 
people in one district have not known what was going on in another, 
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and it appears to me that the fact in our present insurrection, that 
the well-to-do parts are fighting for the weak parts, the northern 
Protestants more or less openly with the southern Catholics, is a 
promise of that internal union which has seemed hitherto unattainable. 
The press has to be thanked for this, which has brought to light 
stories (true or false) of the oppression of the poor in out-of-the-way 
parts. I have seen the results from day to day. I have seen the awaken- 
ing of sympathy with unknown sufferers. I know that farmers who 
last year thought of nothing but their own family, now at least say, 
‘It is shameful the labourers should be housed like dogs.’ When Mr. 
Parnell said to the men of Tipperary, ‘ You are well off, you are 
comfortable, but you must organise, for the men of Mayo are in 
danger,’ he said what would make us a nation. 

That the Act of 1870 failed to go to the root of the evil is 
admitted now that the Land League rules Ireland. Was it admitted 
before? Was the Land League necessary? If England had but 
opened her ears to hear, it need not have been ; but every effort, and 
the efforts were numberless, of the Irish members to attract attention 
to its failure, was in the ears of the English members ‘as much to the 
purpose as dogs baying to the moon.’! Every Bill introduced was 
simply extinguished. The Irish members spoke to houses composed 
of Irish members, but at the divisions the strength of party was used 
without hesitation against them. This is the history of one debate, 
which shows constitutional action versus agitation. 

On February 6, 1878, Mr. McCarthy Downing introduced for the 
second reading Mr. Butt’s bill on Land Tenure Reform. In an in- 
teresting speech, he set about to show that the Act of 1870 had 
failed, inasmuch as it left to the landlord the power of exacting ex- 
cessive rents by capricious eviction. He showed that for the three 
years before 1870, the notices to quit were 4,253; the three years 
after, 5,641 ; that the return for the two years from October 1875 
to October 1877 showed 8,439 notices to quit, which meant that over 
40,000 persons were in danger. The returns for six years of notices 
to relieving officers to provide shelter, gave an average of 10,651 
persons yearly threatened with eviction. These figures might, we 
may suppose, have secured attention, but to them there are certain 
stereotyped answers. 1. That on many estates a yearly notice to 
quit was the estate rule, not necessarily meaning anything. Granted, 
but does not the answer show a worse face than the figures it attempts 
to lessen? Tenancy at will from year to year is bad enough, but 
tenancy with such a sword of Damocles capable of being brought to 
bear without further notice is far worse. 2. That where evictions did 
take place, the tenants were often put back as caretakers. There is 
as much difference between a caretaker and a tenant as between a 
man in a ship and a man on a plank of his former ship on the open 


1 Professor Rogers, January 3, 1881. Reading Liberal Association. 
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seas. 3. That sales were pushed on by creditors, and the landlords 
not responsible. However that may be, I think we may grant the 
subject was worthy of inquiry, when affecting so seriously the great 
interest of the nation.- Mr. McCarthy Downing then called attention 
to the trial for libel of a man named Casey, who had accused Mr. 
Buckley of harsh and unjust dealings. Two murders had, I think, 
happened on the estate. Mr. Casey was acquitted after the manage- 
ment of the estate had been inquired into by Judge Barry and Judge 
Fitzgerald. Judge Barry described how in January 1874 a demand 
was made on the tenants for a rise in rent, to be paid from the 
25th of March then next. He explained that this demand was 
illegal, because ‘the tenants were by law entitled to hold at the old 
rent to the end of the year.’ He observes: ‘I shall not comment on 
the pregnant use of the word “submit ” in this document, but every 
tenant who did not submit, so far as I can gather, was served with a 
notice to quit.’ Again, still quoting from Judge Barry : ‘ The increase 
of rent forced after this fashion upon these tenants ranged from fifty 
to 500 per cent. on the old rents, and this is in many instances abso- 
lutely true. The average increase on the whole of them is more 
than 100 per cent.’ 

Now who or what were the people thus called upon to pay more 
than 100 per cent. increase of rent, and that nine months before it was 
legally due? Were they wealthy merchants, independent farmers, or 
skilled artisans able to turn elsewhere for a living? No; they were 
probably the descendants of those poor Catholics who had been per- 
mitted to reclaim ‘unprofitable bog.’ They lived 1,500 feet above 
the sea, on the wild slopes of the Galtees. The Galtees are within 
distant sight of my home. Many and many a day, when all was green 
and warm and sunny about me, I have looked towards those moun- 
tains, and have seen them beautiful in their radiant coating of hail, 
or frost, or snow. Beautiful in the distance, but hard and cold for 
the poor dwellers on tiny farms amid bog, and heather, and boulder. 
“A Land Valuer’? in a very interesting pamphlet quotes evidence 
showing how such land is reclaimed. (It should be understvod that 
the plains are limestone, the hills sandstone.) 


Q. Will you tell me how you reclaimed that land ? 

A. To go to the limestone quarry that was on the low land, and to fill my 
lord a little donkey car ; to fill about six cwt., to drive on until we began to get 
against the steep hill; to unload a portion until we got into another cliff; to un- 
load a portion again, and in the long run you would not know what colour was 
the horse, only white, like the day he was foaled, with sweat; and, upon my oath, 
there would not be more than one cwt. when it reached the kiln. 


This little bit out of most interesting evidence may show what 
farming on the slopes of the Galtees is like. It hardly needs show- 


® Fiwity of Tenure at Fair Rents impracticable as a Final Settlement. By a Land 
Valuer. M. H. Gill, Dublin. 
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ing that toilers like these were not able to take the law against a very 
rich man. If they had done so, and had gained their cause, still they 
would have been evicted. They might have had a little money in 
their pockets, but that liable to law expenses, other claims, and 
quite inadequate to the support of their families. Justice Fitz- 
gerald, speaking on the same case, said: ‘ Let us take any one of the 
occupiers on this town land. To him his farm is everything. He 
has probably lived and worked on it all his life, is skilled in no other 
labour, has no other means of existence; and if deprived of it may 
become a wanderer without a home, until ultimately he finds one in 
the workhouse.’ 

This was not the only case brought forward by Mr. McCarthy 
Downing. In another which also came before the courts, the agent 
was proved to have served notices of which this is a sample. The 
tenant held at 16/.16s. ‘ Unless you to-morrow at nine o’clock execute 
a lease of your farm at 30/. a year, I shall increase my terms to 401. a 
year, and my attorney’s full charges of three guineas a lease.’ Mr. 
McCarthy Downing hoped ‘ the House would agree with him that he 
had given the extremest cases of oppression and disregard of all equity 
and justice,’ and surely one might have expected the House to listen, 
and examine a demand for reform so backed up. No. ‘The time of 
the House could not be taken up week after week by Irish Land 
Acts.’ The Irish had got the Act of 1870, they should be satisfied. 
The bill was thrown out by a majority of 200. I can speak for my- 
self. I took this case at the time as a test case. ‘Is it possible to 
get justice done in London to the weak and oppressed in Ireland ?’ 
I asked myself. Thousands doubtless felt the same, for it was com- 
mented on in every paper. In the face of the fact that Irish 
members tried over and over again to call the attention of Parlia- 
ment to a state of things which was producing outrage, which 
might—in fact did—produce insurrection, that they were simply 
thrust on one side, I asked myself could this go on if the Parliament 
which governed Ireland were really sensitive to Irish opinion ? 
Cavour, an upholder of the Union, says: ‘ Without force Ireland will 
never obtain anything from England, but her force against England 
consists in agitation.’ True enough, but that he should have used 
the word insurrection instead of agitation. We who experience 
insurrection feel it a heavy price to pay for legislation. In thirty- 
five years this is the third insurrection and far the most dangerous. 
I feel almost certain that if self-government is not granted peaceably 
another twenty years will show us a fourth, if indeed it is not at our 
very doors, and if we do not get it I think it is a question whether we 
should not be better simply ruled by the sword, without the farce of 
elections, &c. As we are at present we cannot govern ourselves, and 
England refuses to attend when reforms are needed, then throws the 
blame on us for her neglect. A single responsible despotic governor 
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might perhaps do better, but I fear he too would be hampered by 
the ignorance of his fellow-countrymen. Give us Lord Dufferin. 
Let him settle this land question as he likes, he appears to me to see 
further into it than.any one whose ideas I have yet seen. Give him 
absolute power and do not interfere with him. I dare say we should 
do very well; but at least let us get rid of this Union which is no 
Union, this government by Parliament which is not responsible to 
our public opinion. 

That the legislation of Ireland has hitherto been only won at the 
point of the sword is easy to show. Since the Union our most 
memorable Acts have been Catholic Emancipation, Commutation of 
Tithes, Disestablishment of the Church, the Land Act of 1870, and 
our present legislation on land tenure. In five-and-twenty years 
parliamentary action failed to advance the first in an appreciable 
degree; five or six years of the Catholic Association, and it was won 
all along the line. Thirty years failed to do away with tithes; two 
years of the tithe war, the question was settled. O’Connell by the 
influence he had gained over the people affected the legislation for 
Ireland during the remainder of his life. The famine forced attention 
on Irish affairs, and the Encumbered Estates Court and other minor 
legislation rose out of it. Then came a pause till the Fenian scare. 
It swept away the Church and forced on land reform. Obstruction 
may or may not have given us the Intermediate Education Bill ; it is 
hard to say as yet how far it was a sop. Now we have the Land 
League, and are trying to make up for the neglect of ‘the stitch in 
time which saves nine.’ 

It is folly to blink the fact that the Irish people have taken to. 
heart O’Connell’s maxim, ‘ Ireland never yet trusted but she was 
betrayed.’ For myself I have the strongest confidence not only 
in the good intentions of Mr. Gladstone and of Mr. Forster, 
but of the great mass of the English public, but I look back 
into history and see that men who as regards their English career 
showed themselves worthy of trust, yet failed in Irish matters; 
not because of a want of will, but because they had to work against 
an impossibility, namely, the setting to rights of a state other than 
their own in which almost every part was radically wrong. It will be 
said, ‘That may be true, but now the work is done.’ That is the 
mistake England has always made. She has wanted to rest on her 
oars, and meanwhile the tide was bearing her whither she knew not. 
Our education is not settled; our franchise, our labour question, our 
migratory labour question, our poor law question, our waste land 
question, are not settled. The land question cannot be settled by a 
stroke of the pen. The waste lands, which were a ‘ question ’ fifty 
years ago, still remain waste; indeed, I believe have been added to of 
late years by land falling out of cultivation and gradually becoming 
unfit for cattle-feeding. These waste lands Lord John Russell pro- 
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posed to reclaim in the famine years. He spoke of the employment 
it would give, of the produce in food, &c. It was opposed; he dropped 
it without a struggle, and the people died. Lord George Bentinck 
tried heart and soul to get the money then wasted on useless labour 
employed on railways. He failed, and even now railways are wanted 
in those very districts where the present danger had its birth. Last 
session the people of Donegal tried to get a railway allowed in the 
House of Lords (it appears we pay on an average 2,000/. on every 
petty bill passing the House). Lord Redesdale threw it out because 
of its being a narrow gauge. The country is too poor to carry an 
expensive railway, but if Lord Redesdale had travelled through it he 
would have known a steam wheelbarrow would be better than its 
present roads. 

These wild parts of Ireland, where the soil, even to an Irish person, 
seems hopelessly bad, and where the people live as Mr. Tuke 
described this spring, are a very fountain of danger to the whole 
country. Mayo, where the Land League had its birth, was also the 
birthplace of famine and fever. Fever was actually there, the famine 
was stayed. Lord Lifford is right in saying there was plenty of food 
in the country. There was, but the people had not money to buy it. 
The loss in potatoes, 10,000,000/. in three years, told all over Ireland, 
but especially among the ‘ mountainy’ people in tiny farms. Mayo 
and the whole north-west suffered from a source special to themselves. 
Thence came the harvest labourers of England and Scotland, whose 
bits of land were more like the villa residences of business men than 
like actual farms. These ‘idle Irish’ habitually leave home from 
March on, toil through the whole spring and summer in England and 
Scotland, if work is to be had, remain even up to Christmas; then 
return to their families for a few weeks, bringing money to support 
wife and child and rent during the following year. I have seen the 
Donegal harvest men returning home, small, sturdy, ugly, rough- 
looking fellows in very poor clothing, but doubtless with money in 
their pockets. Why do these people not settle in the country where 
they work? The poor laws prevent them. If any Irishman fall sick 
or is brought to the workhouse, at least in the country parts, he is 
drafted home to his native place by the next ship. He must there- 
fore cling to his home there, or he would find no home but the 
workhouse. But for this the major part of the population of Mayo 
would, doubtless, have settled in England and Scotland. I presume 
they have been too poor to emigrate largely to America. In 1878, 
20,000 men went from Mayo alone, but of 1878 we hear that it was 
so bad a year in England that many had to borrow money to pay 
their way home. This was the beginning of the distress in Mayo, 
combined with a bad potato harvest. In 1879 it is to be supposed 
that the early goers sent back bad reports, for only 15,000 went that 
year, throwing 5,000 men on the labour market of a very limited 
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area at one stroke. Their loss in wages for that year is estimated to 
have been 100,000/. The potato crop at home had failed, and those 
who had gone to England came back empty-handed, with the partial 
loss of travelling expenses. ‘ A very bad year, the worst I ever recol- 
lect,’ is the report for 1879 as regards English and Scotch wages, 
The old debts, money borrowed to go to England and to return, 
money borrowed to support the family, the wages of 1878 having 
largely failed—and the landlords—stared them in the face. From 
whence could the landlord’s money come? Probably this came home 
as a life and death question to thousands, answered then most likely 
reverently, ‘The Lord only knows,’ or, ‘It is in the will of God,’ 
But the memory of the great famine was not dead. Claremorris and 
Swinford were then, as last year, words of ill omen. At Carraroe in 
Galway, at a large eviction, the women fought the police, and their 
blood on the bayonets gave life to the nascent Land League. This 
was under Mr. Lowther in 1879. Then the cry arose ‘ We will not 
lie down and die, as our fathers lay down and died thirty years ago,’ 
This was where and how the Land League arose, though it was in 
existence some months earlier under Mr. Davitt’s care. 

The sudden and very heavy losses in 1879 had terrified the whole 
of Ireland. The farmers felt, as I think is doubtless the case, that 
if years like 1879 were to come frequently, they would be utterly 
ruined. Inflated by the good years preceding 1877, they had run 
heavily into debt, bid wild prices for the good-will of farms, and 
agreed often to rack rents, where they had independence to make 
their own bargains, and where they had not, the landlords had raised 
the rents at their pleasure. The cry of rescue came from the far-away 
country, of the circumstances of which they knew little or nothing. 
It found an echo in every man’s heart. Their way was shown by 
leaders of great ability ; they learnt to combine and to be fearless. 
Then came the natural temptations of all combinations. ‘He that 
is not with us is against us.’ The movement must be universal, or 
it would fail man by man. Supplies to the enemy’s camp must be 
stopped on the instant. No consideration for good, fair, and popular 
landlords could be allowed to stand in the way of the success of a 
class war. At this time an earnest and upright man, whom the 
people could, and I believe at heart do, respect, came instead of the 
flouting and jeering Mr. Lowther. A premier who appealed to 
Parliament with all his wonderful eloquence to save the home ‘right 
of the people, came in place of a premier who, when the cry of 
famine was in the land, mocked a people threatened with death.? I 


8 November 11, 1879. After the deputation of seventy members of Parliament, 
and another from the Roman Catholic bishops and archbishops, had declared the 
country in danger of famine, Lord Beaconsfield at the Lord Mayor’s banquet spoke 
as follows about the distress in England and Ireland, and that the English distress 
was not accompanied by agitation. ‘My Lord, I wish that our brilliant brethren in 
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thought this change might stay the current ; it failed todo so. Mr. 


‘Forster and Mr. Gladstone used all their new-won strength to build 


a small rampart between the people and their landlords. They 
failed, but they did not fail in convincing the people they were in 
the right. ‘ Boycotting,’ and outrage, and a state of terror which has 
multiplied the true outrages tenfold, have brought the whole executive 
to a standstill. We are compelled to take stock of our position. 
England has a problem of immeasurable difficulty before her. How 
can she deal with these 35,000 poor Connaught labourers who must 
be years in arrears of rent? If she forcibly expatriates them, she 
raises for herself enemies in foreign lands ; she thrusts out her humble 
unknown servants, who have been patiently tilling her lands and 
reaping her fields; who, indeed, have been flung aside before now, for 
if one of them fails through toil or sickness, he is returned at once to 
be a burden on his own poor home, which already bears the care and 
education of his wife and his children. Two men may be working 
side by side in one field, an Englishman and an Irishman: an accident 
disables both. The Englishman is carried to his own home, outdoor 
relief is given to him, his wife and children stand about his bed, he 
returns to his labour when able. The Irishman is taken to the work- 
house ; his native place is inquired. ‘Mayo.’ ‘Oh, then he is none 
of ours.” Sent home as soon as possible, he must go to the work- 
house, no outdoor relief (I think rightly) being given in Ireland. 
When he recovers he is hundreds of miles from his work, his season 
is lost, and likely enough more than one season. But the cries of 
them that have reaped have entered into the ears of the Lord 
of Sabaoth. From these poor neglected harvest men has arisen a 
danger to the empire not yet sounded. 

In that we landlords knew in some degree of evils going on, and 
did not to the full cry out against them, we deserve what will come. 
But how little power we had, even the best of us! Those most 
sensible of the wrong-doing perpetrated by members of their class 
could still do nothing to save themselves. The cleverest, most liberal, 
most upright man, can do nothing for his country as things stand. 
Unless prepared to fly at the throat of England, he is no fit tool for 
the people. He must stand on one side and wait, till England’s 
neglect and Ireland’s misery crush him to the ground. His intellect, 
Ireland would be a little more emulous of this example. They perhaps can hardly 
be expected to follow such a regular and logical course of reasoning as this, and they 
are not so much favoured; but I confess I am utterly at a loss to comprehend how 
the Irish people have brought themselves to believe that the best remedies for 
economical distress are political agitation and social confusion. ... But I would 
venture to hope that the Irish people, convinced upon reflection that the sympathy 
of England is a sentiment which has never been scantily applied to them, will even 
condescend to recollect that, though they have had a bad harvest, their harvest is 
much better than the harvest of England; and though I am aware that the harvest 


of Ireland is a matter of greater importance than the harvest of England, still that 
is a circumstance which should not be omitted from their memory.’ 
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his education, are worthless to him and his country. They show him 
the dangers of Home Rule, but they show him also the blundering of 
England. He chafes, as any man would chafe, at being bound hand 
and foot to a foreign government which he sees incompetent, at being 
represented by men whom he dislikes. I think the instinct of the 
people is in the right, that only as an independent nation can Ireland 
make use of her great powers. ‘The most illiterate and uninformed 
creatures upon earth are judges of a practical oppression,’‘ and I 
believe such an oppression is holding down Ireland, and will hold her 
down, while her people’s voice is not directly heard, save through 
agitation and outrage. You English have undertaken what one of 
your own greatest statesmen described thus :—‘ The whole scheme of 
union went on that false and abominable presumption that we could 
legislate better for the Irish than they could for themselves, a prin- 
ciple founded upon the most arrogant despotism and tyranny.’ ® 

In 1780 we were at least a nation. Our leaders were gentlemen, 
and the Catholic people were ready followers. In 1880 we are 
shattered in pieces, our gentlemen are crying for defence against 
their own countrymen, an army of 25,000 men is needed to hold 
the country down, we have stepped from famine into insurrection, our 
only trade is in great danger, our parliamentary representation is given 
only to those who will be as wolves at the heels of England. We 
had gained through an extreme of misery 3,000,000 people, we have 
lost them again through unspeakable suffering. But this is not 
all. We have gone forth as the Jews through every city and through 
every people. We are counted by millions in your midst. Our little 
island, our little fountain of tears and blood, has sent forth a stream 
now a mighty river. We are in the hands of the Lord. We will not 
try like David to number our people. If they be fifteen or twenty 
millions, or more, that is only for to-day. We are no race horn to die. 
I do not fear for my race, but I do fear for our little island. I fear 
more for England. England has all to lose, we have nothing. Which 
is strongest then? It is not yet too late to give us back our country, to 
live’ hand in hand in freedom. By the history of eighty years, I ask 
the young and Radical opinion of England, was not Charles James Fox 
right when he said ‘ we ought not to presume to legislate fora nation 
in whose feelings and affections, wants and interests, opinions and 
prejudices, we have no sympathy ?’ 

Is ‘Home Rule’ then possible? No. I think not in its ordinary 
meaning. I cannot see how a parliament, composed of men who, 
like bulldogs, have been tossed and gored by England, yet who have 
driven her half-mad, could work harmoniously with England. I do 
not see how a House of Lords of ‘ old Whigs,’ Tories, and Orangemen 


4 Burke. § C.J. Fox. 
* One in seven of the popalation of the towns of Scotlend, one in thirteea in the 
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could work with them or with the country. Above all, I don’t believe 
the Castle and its authorities, dependent on English faction, could 
ever be other than rightly unpopular. No. I should step out of 
this train which has wrecked us—I should clear the lines, and fetch 
up a new engine. I should note the fact that three times in late 
years Irishmen have attempted self-government, always on the same 
lines, always with success in the internal working. The Protestant 
Church has a constitution consisting of manhood suffrage, parochial 
nominators, diocesan nominators, diocesan synod, general synod, 
hierarchy. The Fenians had universal suffrage (practically manhood), 
local centres, local head centres, Dublin head centre, executive strong, 
and from outside, not originally elective. The Land League has univer- 
sal suffrage, local leagues, county leagues, head league, and strong ex- 
ecutive, not originally elected. Cannot we stop, and see the way the 
mind of the people is working? The Irish, to be well governed, must 
be absolutely free, because they are in daily communication with 
America; because the country swarms with clever ready-witted men, 
who talk politics and think them too from morning to night ; because 
they are half-educated already, and will never be content with less 
than freedom. The Irish, to be well governed, must be governed by 
a strong executive, because they are only half-educated, because they 
are rash, excitable, prone to try to right their wrongs by illegal 
methods, and because they are clever and need a balance. The Irish, 
to be well governed, must have their nationality respected. They 
read with shame and indignation their history, but they do not wish 
to cease to be Irishmen. They know that every race in the west of 
Europe has contributed to make of them one people, but they are 
now all Irish. Ireland is their country, Ireland their home, their 
hope, their pride, their sorrow, their interest. Irishmen they are, 
and must remain. We want freedom, a strong executive, nationality. 
Except for the memory of Grattan, the people thoroughly distrust and 
dislike parliamentary government. I would do away with it. I 
would go on the lines the people have themselves marked out. I 
would give universal suffrage to elect local members for limited dis- 


- tricts who would form provincial assemblies, numbering in members 


say one hundred for each province. (Munster understands no more 
of the life of Connaught than England does.) They should elect a 
council, say twenty-five from each province, to meet in Dublin. I 
would have all local affairs managed by the province, all public 
affairs managed by the council. I would have at the head of the 
executive an Irishman appointed by the Crown, permanent and un- 
connected with English party. Two such men might be at once 
pointed out—Sir C. G. Duffy and Lord Dufferin. I would give 
the whole power of the executive and army into his hands. I would 
have no official responsible to the English Parliament. The 
Governor-General should only be removed by vote of both Houses of 
Vou. [IX.—No. 49. FF 
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Parliament in England, or by vote of two-thirds of three local 
parliaments, one-third of the fourth, and majority of the council 
in Ireland. I would govern the people by elected magistrates and 
crown resident magistrates, elected grand juries and crown judges; 
a police governed by the local assemblies, an army governed by 
the crown. I believe if an Irishman, such as Lord Dufferin, 
whom the nation is proud of, was given at one stroke the manage- 
ment of the country into his bands, along with individual freedom, 
Ireland might do very well yet, if not interfered with by England. 
Lord Dufferin disbelieves in the three F’s as a final settlement, 
so do the people, as far as one can judge, though in the difficulty 
of an immediate change they would be accepted as a stopgap. Lord 
Dufferin considers peasant proprietorship to be just in the abstract, 
so do the people. Surely some solution might be come at even 
in this supremely difficult question if the nation felt itself responsi- 
ble. At present it is going its own wild way. It is responsible 
neither to the present nor to the future. It knows well only a 
small paring of its demands will be granted, but it can worry Eng- 
land and frighten the landlords. Make the nation responsible, and 
you place a bridge over the morass; make the nation free, and you 
draw the teeth of sedition; give every man the opportunity of ex- 
pressing his thought legally, you bring the brains of the nation to the 
side of peace. 


CuarLorTe G. O’Brien. 














RADICALISM: A FAMILIAR COLLOQUY. 


Mrs. Hervey was a lady of some importance in London, and of great 
importance at Cannes. At this latter place she was possessed of the 
largest villa, and the one best arranged for receiving in; and her 
gardens, further, were so exceptional in their beauty that though 
countless notices proclaimed them to be strictly private, there were 
few genuine tourists who did not make a point of visiting them. Mrs. 
Hervey had two lawn-tennis courts, the delight of the young and 
active; and some unique brown sherry, the delight of the wise of 
every age. She had personal charms, moreover, which almost equalled 
her adventitious ones; it was therefore only in the nature of things 
that all her parties were excellent, and composed exclusively of the 
pick of Cannes society. Nor was social selection always the only 
thing she embodied in them. Herself the daughter of a staunch 
Conservative peer, and the wife of a Conservative ex-minister, her 
smaller gatherings had a delicate party flavour; and though fashion- 
able Radicals even might recruit their popular energies on her tennis- 
courts, they were kept like weeds out of her luncheon and her dinner- 
lists. These contained none but such as were on the right side in 
politics, with the exception of a few distinguished Whigs, who 
appeared there like rare exotics. 

To-day there was wanting even this alien element. As pure a 
Conservative clique as ever broke bread together had just risen from 
an early lunch or breakfast, and had settled in easy chairs under the 
shade of the broad verandah. The glow, though, and the glare of the 
sun was warming everything’; the air of January was soft as the air 
of June; fountains splashed hard by amongst tall and slender euca- 
lyptus trees, and through spiked. palm-leaves showed the blue depths 
of the sky. Cigarettes, coffee, and liqueurs were being handed round ; 
and when, under this new dispensation of comfort, conversation again 
developed itself, our friends began deploring the shattered state of 
their party, and the imminent ruin of their own country in conse- 
quence. Their views, as is usual upon such occasions, were gloomy in 
anextreme degree. One brighter remark only, like a solitary star, had 
twinkled through the clouds for a moment, and was again lost in them. 
This proceeded from a newly-created peer, who had received his 
FF2 
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honours from the dying hands of the late Government, and who was 
heard in one period of the conversation assuring Mrs. Hervey that 
England, through all its changes, was still beneath the surface 
thoroughly aristocratic in its sentiments. 

‘ My dear lady,’ he said, ‘ you may talk as you will, but it’s a 
feeling that goes through all classes. Your own butler has as much 
of it as you or I. He makes each one of those powdered fellows call 
him sir; and they, too, when they come to be butlers, will exact just 
the same deference from their own subordinates.’ 

‘So they do now,’ replied Mrs. Hervey, ‘for matter of that. I 
overheard John, one day, abusing the hall-boy; and I can tell you, 
she said laughing, ‘ that he swore like any lord at him.’ 

‘ Exactly,’ said my lord approvingly ; ‘it’s exactly what I say. 
And it always will be so—at least in England—always will be so.’ 

‘That is,’ said Mrs. Hervey, ‘if Mr. Gladstone leaves us any 
footmen or any hall-boys at all.’ 

‘ Ah, replied his lordship, relapsing again into pessimism, ‘ the 
situation is certainly very serious.’ And with that the bright gleam 
faded. The grounds for Conservative confidence disappeared from the 
conversation ; and Conservative forebodings again became uppermost. 

‘ My goodness! when will they stop?’ exclaimed a young man in 
a very impatient undertone. He was speaking to a handsome girl 
next him, who seemed to lose no pretext for raising her eyes to his. 
* Croak, croak, croak,’ he said. ‘There they go; it’s the true Con- 
servative chorus. If this doesn’t stop soon, I shall have to get up 
and go.’ 

‘No, don’t go,’ said his fair companion winningly. ‘ Why should 
this fidget you? You are not a Radical, are you?’ 

‘If I were it would delight me, not fidget me. It is because they 
are my friends that I can’t bear to hear them exposing themselves. 
All these gloomy predictions really mean nothing. They neither warn 
any one, instruct any one, nor frighten any one. They are simply 
an annoying form of small-talk. I beg your pardon, though ; I must 
eat my own words again. They do warn, they do instruct, and they 
do frighten me ; not, however, because they throw much light on the 
troubles that are to come in the future, but because they throw much 
light on the weakness of our own party in the present. This querulous 
despondency of Conservative conversation shows how little our average 
Conservatives understand the strength of their cause ; and it may really 
tend for a certain time to reduce it. Idiots! since their last defeat 
they have done little but complain how complete it was. It has 
been, for all the world, as though they were crying, “ Come, kick me.” 
And, on my word, were I a Radical, I should like to go and do it.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the young lady, ‘ there is no use shirking facts. Last 
year we were beaten, and beaten terribly. Five of our family were 
in-the last: Parliament, and only two in this.’ 
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‘That may well be; but that does not alter what I was saying. 
Every cause at times suffers repulses, and it is for its own good that 
it does so. But no cause deserves to win that cannot endure defeat. 
Now our noble friend over there made one very sane remark just now, 
put the strange thing was that he dropped it as soon as made.’ 

‘And what remark was that ?—that the Conservative cause had 
a sure future before it, because Mrs. Hervey’s footman was heard to 
swear at the hall-boy ?’ 

‘Precisely ; and I shall remind him again of it, when he has 
done whispering about me to Mrs. Hervey; for that’s what he is 
doing now—I know it is by the look of him.’ 

Nor was this conjecture wrong. ‘ Who's that young man?’ his 
lordship was just then asking. ‘ You told me his name at luncheon, 
but I couldn’t quite distinguish it.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Mrs. Hervey, ‘ that is young Mr. Seacorts, who con- 
tested South shire at the last election, and who was only beaten 
by six votes. I think you must have heard of him.’ 

‘Heard of him! (od bless my soul, of course I have! How are 
you, my dear fellow—how are you? I'ma trifle deaf, and I didn’t 
eatch your name just now. Why, vour father and I were at school 
together, at college together, and in the House of Commons together. 
I wonder what he’d have thought of the present state of affairs, eh? 
You ought to be in the House of Commons too, if the people had 
only known their duty.’ 

‘Oh,’ laughed Seacorts, ‘I can afford to wait.’ 

‘H’m,’ sighed the other, ‘ these are bad times for waiting. The 
real fact is you're a great deal too gentlemanly for the electors. 
They don’t want a gentleman now if they can help it.’ 

‘I should be sorry to think that myself; and I am surprised that 
you should think it. You said, but a few moments ago, that the 
country was still, under the surface, thoroughly aristocratic in senti- 
ment.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said his lordship, not without some surprise, ‘ I was thinking 
of social matters then, not of politics. So far as politics go, I believe 
the masses to be profoundly Radical; and where it will all end, 
Heaven only knows. Isn’t that your opinion? Hasn’t your experi- 
ence told you that ?’ 

‘No,’ said Seacorts, ‘ I can really not say that it has. The masses 
themselves I do not believe to be Radical.’ 

‘ Then where,’ interposed Mrs. Hervey, ‘ would you say the Radical 
power came from ?’ 

‘I should say that it acted through the masses, but that it does 
not originate in the masses. Its origin is higher in the social scale. 
It springs from a certain section of the middle class, and it is really 
a middle-class cause, and not a popular one.’ 

‘This is just,’ said Mrs. Hervey, ‘ what you spoke to me about 
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yesterday ; and there was a conversation you had had with some 
Radical acquaintance of yours, which you promised to repeat to me, 
But you know my opinion is, that the middle classes are exceedingly 
um-Radical. They may be safe steady-going Liberals, if you like; 
but there is nothing in their creed that is in the least Radical or 
alarming.’ 

* Radicalism,’ said Seacorts, ‘is not a creed; it is simply a piece 
of temper.’ 

‘There, said Mrs. Hervey, ‘again we differ. I should have 
thought the middle classes the most phlegmatic part of the com- 
munity.’ 

‘The middle classes,’ said Seacorts, ‘ are a miscellaneous body ; 
and certain sections are doubtless as you describe them. But the 
section that I allude to is at once small and peculiar. I shall describe 
it by a somewhat vague, and yet very suggestive term, as the 
disaffected section. The disaffection I ascribe to it is a highly 
complex thing; a variety of causes go to the production of it: and 
it is only when we study the causes, that we can really understand 
the effect. What I mean is,in other words, this: if we would under- 
stand Radicalism, we should study the biography of Radicals; and I 
mean now by Radicals, not the rank and file of the party, but the 
leaders more or less prominent, who, either in public or in private, 
have zeal to spread their opinions.’ 

‘I thought,’ replied Mrs. Hervey, ‘that you said they had no 
opinions—nothing but a piece of temper.’ 

‘Yes; but a piece of temper, when it gets beyond ejaculations, 
always expresses itself in the form of certain opinions. Indeed, 
developed ill-temper is a set of opinions; that is the analysis of it; 
and these often seem to have an extreme coherency, and are assented 
to by the persons holding them with a vigour and fierceness of faith 
which it is hard elsewhere to parallel. But their special peculiarity 
lies in the ground they are held upon; and this is simply the imagi- 
nation in a certain excited state. It was De Quincey, I think, who 
observed that of all forms of imagination, the imagination of il-+ 
temper is the strongest. It is stronger than the poet’s; it is stronger 
even than the lover’s, except in those frequent cases where the two 
are identical. You know, Mrs. Hervey—at least, I hope you don't 
know—how bitterly two lovers, when they quarrel, will accuse each 
other ; how they will draw up in an instant hateful, wanton indict- 
ments, tissues each of them of circumstantial falsehoods ; and how 
these falsehoods for the moment will seem to have all the venom of 
truth in them, and will curse equally both those who give and take 
them. Well, social ill-temper is the same sort of thing as the lover's, 
except that it lasts longer, and is more easy to communicate.’ 

‘Give us an instance,’ said his lordship gravely. ‘I confess that 
at this moment I don’t quite follow you.’ 
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‘I can give you an extremely simple one. ‘An engaged couple go 
together to a ball. The man meets a fair friend of former days, and, 
with a purely brotherly feeling, says a few friendly words to her. 
The fiancée thinks he is flirting, takes sudden offence, and for the 
rest of the evening site out on the back-stairs with a guardsman. 
The entertainment comes to an end, and the happy couple drive 
home together. What do they say to each other? The man is 
sullen; the lady begins the battle. “Well,” she exclaims, “and a 
pretty way you behaved to-night. But it’s always the same. I quite 
knew what to expect. You can never see a single pretty girl— 
always provided that you are not engaged to marry her—but you sit 
in her pocket the whole evening long. And you always choose the 
person that you know I should most object to. It’s not that you care 
for her, or admire her, or think her the least bit pretty; but that 
you long and desire to slight and irritate me.” There’s the lover's 
temper. The Radical’s is just the same; only what excites the 
Radical is a condition of society in which he must always have 
superiors ; and it is with these superiors that his imagination busies 
itself. Rank, birth, breeding, and any riches that are in excess of his 
own, are distorted by his imagination into hateful or absurd abuses ; 
and he attacks them as such with the diseased ingenuity of a lifetime.’ 

Mrs. Hervey was a true woman, even in the way in which her 
thoughts would wander. ‘I’ve been wondering, Mr. Seacorts,’ she 
said, ‘ all this time, what is the exact class of people you are speaking 
about. Are they people one would meet, do you mean ? or what ?’ 

‘I don’t know whether you personally would meet them, Mrs. 
Hervey. I should think very likely not; but I can’t define the class 
very accurately, because it is, as it were, a kind of secret society, and 
the points of agreement between its members are often far below the 
surface. One thing, however, we may say, I think, quite safely. 
Radicals, as a rule, are people without land, and have but slight social 
connection with the landed interest.’ 

‘I wish, said his lordship,‘ I could believe that were so. But 
there were actually sixty peers who voted for Mr. Gladstone’s 
Disturbance Bill.’ 

‘But they did that,’ said Seacorts, ‘as Liberals, not as Radicals ; 
and though I think that as Liberals they acted on this occasion 
wrongly, yet a true Liberal is, at least in will and intention, as anti- 
Radical as any true Conservative. If you want to know what a real 
Radical is—I had last week a long discussion with one; and I 
promised Mrs. Hervey to give her some account of it. Indeed, if I 
hadn’t found such a party assembled here, I meant to have told her 
about it this morning.’ 

‘ Tell us now,’ said Mrs. Hervey ; ‘we should all like to hear, and 
I'm longing to know what you think a real Radical is.’ 

. ©Of course, said. Seacorts, ‘a Radical is a vague word, and many 
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people may apply it to.themselves who would reject the meaning 
that I put upon it. But I use it as I do, because my meaning, I 
think, corresponds to the feelings, if not to the thoughts, that in 
general conversation are bound up with it. But you shall judge of 
this for yourselves, if you really wish formy story. The Radical hero 
is a gentleman named Sprigsby. He is the son of a small solicitor 
who lives in the town near us, and his mother was the daughter of 
one of my father’s farmers. The boy was extremely sharp, he did 
wondérs at his grammar-school, and then did wonders at Oxford; 
and when I myself went to Christ Church, I found him a full-blown 
don. But he was more than a mere don—he was a don with 
vehement views on political and social matters. His chief bugbear 
in politics was the House of Lords; his chief social bugbears were 
what he: considered swells, generally; and the chief things he 
insisted on were the rights of knowledge and intellect. At that time 
knowledge in his case meant chiefly a knowledge of the Peloponnesian 
war. He had all the details of it at his fingers’ ends, and, strong ia 
the consciousness of this fact, he gave a lecture at Birmingham on the 
English system of land tenure. Soon after he went to London, 
where he wrote for various papers; and he is now secretary to the 
Society for the Abolition of Feudalism.’ 

‘What is he like?’ said Mrs. Hervey. ‘Does he dress well ? is 
he at all like a gentleman ?’ 

‘ He is,’ said Seacorts, ‘ not at all a bad fellow in some ways; but 
his manner and look are, I must say, a little against him. At Oxford 
his get-up was shocking. He had inky nails, and a grey flannel 
shirt. But since he’s taken to London, he is rather spruce than 
otherwise, and has become the sort of man who wears a tall hat in the 
country. His real misfortune, however, is his manner. It’s the 
rarest thing with him to be properly at his ease. He seems always 
afraid that you will not think enough of him; and for fear you 
should be supercilious to him, he is never civil to you. Well, such 
is the man with whom I had that discourse which Mrs. Hervey wants 
now to be told about. It happened in this way. I left Cannes last 
week that I might spend a few days at San Remo, where, who 
should I meet, the morning after my arrival, but my friend Mr. 
Sprigsby, in the hotel garden. I think, I must say, he was really 
pleased at seeing me, as he knew no language but his own, and had 
no English acquaintances. His greeting, therefore, was as nearly 
cordial as I had ever known it to be; and having seen, by the way 
he had begun to step out, that he was bent on a walk, I proposed 
to go with him, and we set off together. 

‘« You were surprised, no doubt,” he began presently, “ at finding 
me here. These idle places are not much in my line, it is true ; but 
the fact is, I have fairly overworked myself, and I have been posi- 
tively obliged to come away for a month or two. And yet even here 
I am not quite idle; I still find something to be busy with.” 
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‘I observed, as he said this, that he had several printed papers 
with him, and asked him what they were. He did not at the time give 
any direct answer, but he proposed that by-and-by we should find a 
seat somewhere, 2nd then he said he could show me. Meanwhile he at 
once plunged into politics, and with a peculiarly grating brusquerie 
he reminded me of the last election. “The day of the lords and 
squires,” he said, “is gone by, even in the counties. I am sorry for 
you personally; but you have been born fifty years too late, and in 
this generation you are like a fish out of water. However, there’s 
no use regretting it; the whole thing’s gone, and it can never be 
called back again.” 

‘He said all this in a high, half-mincing voice, accompanied now 
and then with a little nervous laugh of condescension. The man did 
not mean to be rude, but his animus on the subject was too strong 
for him, and he could not help himself. This put me on my mettle, 
and I answered him rather sharply. ‘The day of the lords and 
squires,” I said, “is by no means so far spent as you think: and sup- 
pose it were, would the days of navvies be much improvement on it ?” 

‘My friend said nothing to this. He only looked straight before 
him through his spectacles, and lengthened his thin lips into a set, 
continued smile. I was thoroughly provoked by him. I could see 
he detected this ; and I could see too that it pleased him, for he still 
preserved the same grimacing silence, and his face for a good five 
minutes was a discourse in dumb show on his own superior wisdom. 
At length he began, with the air of a college lecturer. ‘‘ The history 
of this century is a history of the popular triumph. It is that, and 
nothing but that. One after one we have taken the strongholds of 
privilege; and those that are yet untaken are about to fall presently. 
Even now they are tottering. We have got at last to the citadel; 
the people are at last at the land laws; and by this time twelvemonth 
we shall have made pretty work of them, I can assure you. Do you,” 
he said, with another little laugh, “think of again contesting the 
county?” I said, “Certainly.” ‘‘I should advise you not,” he 
answered. ‘If you doit will be a painful thing for you. The country 
was bad enough for you, I fancy, last election; but by the next you 
will find it far worse. By that time you will have to face the en- 
franchised labourers, and I should hardly advise you to try that.” 


‘Did you never,” I said, “hear of a reaction? Popular feeling, 


whenever it is set moving, always for a time sways to and fro, like a 
pendulum.” Again Mr. Sprigsby gave a little high petulant chuckle. 
“You might as soon,” he said, “expect that brook there to flow up- 
hill as expect the resolution of the people now to either falter or 
reverse itself. Till the people knew their strength, as long as they 
did but vaguely suspect it, they might vacillate, and there might be, 
perhaps, reaction. But that’s all changed now. They are the 
masters, and they mean to use their mastery.” ‘I can’t see myself,” 
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I said, “that there is much change in the situation.” ‘Can’t you?” 
he answered. “ Well, then, the change is this. Education and in 
tellect have now reached the people; and education and intellect 
know nothing of rank or privilege. The only rank and the only 
privilege known by them is that of the clearest head and the most 
comprehensive vision ; and it is under these henceforward that the 
people will array themselves.” ‘ And pray who,” I said, “is to settle 
whose vision is the most comprehensive?” ‘ The common sense of 
the multitude when alive to its own interests. A great art critic was 
once asked the requirements for painting a great picture, and his 
answer was this—‘ Know what you want to do, and’do it.’ It is pre- 
cisely the same advice that the Radical gives the people ; and what 
the Radical leader does is to teach them what they want. In Hamlet’s 
words, he holds the mirror up to them. What they have but felt 
confusedly he professes to utter plainly ; and though they themselves 
could not have expressed the truth, they can instantly recognise it, 
let it once be expressed for them. That is the reason why we have 
now the ear of the country. That is the reason why we can address 
the people with confidence. Now with what cry, I ask you, could 
you again go to the country? What could you promise the con- 
stituents whose interests you would profess to advocate? Nothing, 
absolutely nothing. You couldn’t say to them, There is my house, 
dnd there is my fine park. See how much of the land I occupy; I 
eat wp in a year what would keep fifty of you in comfort. As this 
has gone on for a given nunber of centuries, you must have the 
affection for it that comes out of old acquaintance, and therefore, 
as men and Englishmen, elect me for the conservation of it.” 
“No,” I said drily. ‘I admit I could not say that ; and yet that is 
just. a Radical’s notion of what an honest Conservative would say.” 
“ See,” said Sprigsby, “let us go along that footpath. There is a 
place I have discovered there where we can sit down pleasantly; and 
there I will show you a few of these papers I have with me.” 

* I was charmed for a moment to have some respite from politics ; 
and for the first time in our walk we began to enjoy the scenery. 
Our way when we had left the town had been up a zigzag road that 
sealed a gigantic hillside, and by-and-by led away amongst the 
mountains. On either side of us had been orange and lemon groves, 
under whose shades the grass was as green nearly as in England. The 
whole declivity was traversed with water-courses, and our ear caught 
continually the sound of falling waters. The path we now entered 
lay through a lovely orange orchard, slanting so steeply that the 
deep azure of the Mediterranean was the complete background of 
nearly half the trees. Across it went a grey medixval aqueduct, 
which, though it looked picturesquely ruinous, still later took’ a rill 
of water to'a moss-grown mill below us. We followed the course of 
the aqueduct till we came to the fountain it was fed by. This gushed 
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out from the’ hillside as clear as crystal, and two gnarled olive trees 
madé'a green shade over its cradle. There was a bank at hand that 
was at once warm and dry, and on that we settled ourselves. “ Look,” 
I said, “at:one time this spring was no doubt held sacred. Those 
broken ‘stones by the olive trees must have once been a saint’s shrine.” 
“Probably,” said my friend ; “ and if you look a little to the left you 
will see a wooden crucifix.” And with that, to my surprise, he broke 
out into a piece of poetry. 


The suns have branded black, the rains 
Striped gray that piteous God of theirs. 

The face is full of prayers and pains 

To which they bring their pains and prayers.' 


‘One of the most softening elements in Sprigsby’s character was a 
genuine, though suppressed, taste for poetry and for scenery; and 
both of them, I was happy to see, were having a soothing effect upon 
him. “See,” he said, as he unfolded his packet of papers, “‘ these are 
the things that I said I’d show you, You'll find several things there, 
I fancy, that are well worth your attention.” 

‘I took the papers, and found they were various tracts or 
pamphlets issued by the Society for the Abolition of Feudalism, 
“That is the way,” he said, “in which our party appeal to the people.” 
One of these productions was an invective against the game laws; 
another against deer forests; another against yachting, and another 
against primogeniture. Then there was one with the rather whim- 
sical title of Touching your Hat—why not to do it; and another 
headed, On the use of the word‘ Sir ;’ or, Independence versus Ser- 
vility. And here I came to something of a rather different character. 
It was a speech of a Russian Nihilist, made at Brussels, before a 
Congress of Social Democrats. ‘ Good gracious!” I exclaimed, “and 
so you have Russian Nihilism here, have you, as well as English 
Radicalism?” ‘‘ We print,” he said very quickly, “ the chief utter- 
ances of all the Democratic Societies on the Continent. That was 
done upon my recommendation ; though I am not myself responsible 
either for the selection or the translation. What you have there I 
have not yet.read myself; but I have had a number of letters, which 
tell me that it is exceptionally fine. We print these things, you see, 
not because we acquiesce in the details of the Continental pro- 
gramme, but. because we are entirely at one with the real spirit and 
aimsof it. Oppressions in some countries are more crying than even 
in ours; and they therefore excuse, if they do not justify, somewhat 
stronger protests. But our differences are only on the surface. 
The Radical party, all the world over, is at heart a united brother- 
hood.” Well,” I answered, “let. us see what, your Nihilist says for 
himself.” And I began to read aloud. I can’t remember the whole 
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of it, but the sound was certainly terrible. It was full partly of 
scientific and partly of scriptural phrases—the latter naturally 
turned to a new significance. The way it ended was this :—Much 
is done, but much remains to be done. Yes, much remains, and 
yet how little! The mine is prepared, the powder is stored. It 
only rests for us to apply the match to it. It is but the work of a 
moment ; but in that tumultuous moment shall be compressed the 
events of eras. Dynasties shall have crumbled—princes, nobles, 
plutocrats, priests, and armies, all shall have disappeared. The 
two great curses that have blighted man’s existence shall have gone 
for ever—religion and ewilisation. Yes,do not start. Do not be 
awed by words. Religion and civilisation, we shall destroy both 
of them. We shall destroy this temple, and in less than three days 
we shall have raised another. In a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye, all the world will be changed! and then shall have arisen, 
self-created, a new heaven and a new earth. The hour is coming; 
let ws not fear to welcome it. The chariot of Revolution is rolling, 
and gnashing its teeth as it rolls. 

‘The effect of this passage on my friend was not a little amusing. 
I took a furtive look at him every now and then as I was reading it, 
and his face was like that of a man who is taking some nasty medi- 
cine, and is for trying to hide his extreme distaste at the flavour. 
At last, when I came to that truly wonderful climax, he caught the 
paper from my hand, and declared I was inventing. When he found 
I was not, he was a little subdued in manner, and he began to talk 
to me as though I were almost his equal in intelligence. “Of 
course,” he said, “ all that tall talk is foolish, in so far asit is tall talk. 
But we must judge it in the light of its special occasions, and 
the special men it was addressed to. I have heard apologists of 
Catholic fetishism try to disarm our ridicule of the spangled and 
crinolined madonnas by saying that such tawdry finery represented 
to the peasant worshippers all that was really splendid. And the 
defence, I think, is quite sound in its way, though it is a defence of 
the peasantry and not of the superstition that enslaves them. Now 
we may say just the same thing of this hasty oratory of the Demo- 
crats. It may be wretched to the eye of criticism, and may yet 
speak a profound truth to the men it was intended for. I certainly 
myself should not have allowed that speech to be printed by our 
society had I myself seen it. But that is not because I disallow the 
real meaning that is embodied by it, but because to the English 
reader the style would do that meaning injustice. What we want 
to bring home to the minds of the English people is that their cause 
is a universal cause. Nothing will increase, as that will, their self- 
respect, their dignity, and their determination. The social relation- 


"2 This last sentence is transcribed from the report of an actual speech made by a 
German Socialist during the course of the past year. 
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ship of England, with regard to the Continental countries, we 
conceive briefly to be this. From them we shall catch fire and 
enthusiasm ; from us they will catch moderation and sound sense.” 
« And what,” I said, “is your view with regard to Ireland? What 
lesson is that to teach you?” “ The same lesson,” he said, “ that 
we learn from Germany, France, and Russia. We learn from 
it courage and determination. We learn from it that the people 
have only to combine, and in little more than an instant they 
will secure their freedom. We learn from Ireland lessons be- 
yond value. We learn the weakness of privilege and the strength 
of freedom. Ireland is at this moment doing this great deed for 
us—it is laying bare the rock on which the society of the future 
is to be founded. Don’t think, however, that we are apologising 
for murder or mutilation, or any form of terrorism. We con- 
demn them as strongly as the most bigoted or the most timid of 
Tories. We consider them atrocious and guilty, even more distinctly 
than they do. We only impute the guilt to the really guilty 
parties; and these are the victims, they are not the perpetrators. 
To provoke murder is more wicked than to murder; to tempt is 
more devilish than to fall. However,” he went on, as though con- 
scious he had committed himself, “I can hardly expect you to admit 
that. You too arean Englishman, and you must judge of the Radical 
cause by the form it assumes in England, and the demands it makes 
there. Turn from that speech that you have just been reading, and 
you will see a little pamphlet of my own. You will find there no 
fine phrases and no vague prophecies, You will find there perfectly 
sober, simple, and rational demands; and principles that, when once 
stated, even you will not contradict.” He took the pamphlet 
himself, and began to read to me. His title was, I think, An 
Address to the Idle Classes. There was nething very new in the 
matter of it, but I can still remember one or two of the sentences:— 
Does wealth make u man wiser than his fellows, or does birth make 
him better? Does the constant pursuit of frivolous pleasure, does 
the constant pampering of his own appetite, does the jealously 
preserved inaptitude for any useful ocewpation—does all this, I 
say, fit a man to govern? Does a class of men deserve to be re- 
garded as our superiors, when their only distinctive mark is an 
ostentatious inferiority? Two idols hitherto have overawed the 
people—Wealth and Birth. Their power has been great; but it 
was founded only on superstition, and the superstition it was 
founded on is already dissolving. My lords and gentlemen, rt is 
well that you should be aware of this fact. You can, indeed, 
hardly yourselves be blind to it. The demeanour of the people 
towards you is no longer what it once was. You can see it in 
their tones and gestures; and you will do well if you are warned 
in time by it. You have lived long enough in your present un- 
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natural condition. The health of the body politic will suffer you 
to do so no longer. You have driven men from their homes to 
make way for your deer; you have let the crops be ruined that 
your game might grow fat upon them; you have diverted the skill 
that should be building vessels for commerce, so that it should 
build yachts for your own idleness. It is time that you should 
come to your senses, and that these follies should cease. The sconer 
you come to your senses the better will it be for yourselves. The 
demands of the people are firm, but they are not uncourteous, nor 
will they be unless you force them yourselves to become so. The 
condemnation passed is at present only upon your environment. 
It will be on your own heads should it have ever to fall wpon your- 
selves. ‘No doubt,” said Sprigsby, “ you.think all that very violent. 
I suppose in society” (here he gave a titter) “it would be called 
extremely vulgar. But I put it to your own candour, is it not true, 
every word of it? Is there one sentence in it that is not on the side 
of justice and reason? Is there one sentence in it that the popular 
common sense will not at once say Amen to? Or, to put the matter 
in a strictly practical way, will you ever, on the Conservative side, 
be able to make such a moving speech as that? I spoke of the 
matter, of course,” he added, * not the style.” ’ 

‘And do you mean,’ said the newly-created peer, ‘that an Oxford 
don would speak to you like this? I hope to goodness you didn’t 
reply to the fellow.’ 

‘ On the contrary,’ said Seacorts, ‘I replied with great interest ; 
and my reply was this: “ As for your general maxims, Mr. Sprigsby, 
I cannot dispose of them off-hand. I may say, however, that I 
could engage, on the Conservative side, to appeal to the people even 
more forcibly than you can do. Like you, of course, I refer not to 
style, but to matter.” Sprigsby looked quite aghast at me for a 
moment ; but then suddenly his look softened, and he began to speak 
in a more genial way than I had yet known him todo. ‘“ Hum,” he 
said, “ you are not naturally a selfish man. Tell me now, would you, 
for the sake of a few fancied advantages, which can never be extended 
beyond a very limited circle—would you wish, even suppose you 
could do so, to blight the lives for generations of the greater part of 
your race? Have the pride of birth and the deceitfulness of riches 
hardened so utterly the hearts of you and yours? And yet I fear 
that it isso. The power of selfishness is greater than the power of 
faith. It can keep fixed the mountains of prejudice when every 
other force isat work to remove them.” These last words roused me. 
“You are wrong,” I said. “You and your whole school deceive 
yourselves. You look upon life and its miseries, and then from the 
real {world you turn to an idealone. There every wrong that here 
offends you is righted. Everything is bright, and free, and happy; 
and as you contemplate this fancied future, the more indignant and 
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sorrowful do you become over this present. Such you consider to be 
your special insight—the monopoly of your school. How little do 
you know either of human nature or history! Such visions as these 
are not peculiar to revolutionaries. They visit all of us; they 
visit the heart of man. They make no distinction between the 
Tory and the Radical. A week ago I was on a famous spot. I 
was on a hillside, as we are here, that went down to the Mediter- 
ranean. I was seated on a marble seat, beneath the shade of immense 
ilex trees. The leaves of two of them made an oval frame before 
me, and this living frame was filled by a diminutive world-famed bay. 
On either horn of it was an Italian fishing village, crowned with the 
towers of a mouldering feudal fortress; and the sea between these 
flashed, and glowed, and sparkled, and beyond, paler and paler, 
stretched out to the high horizon. I felt, as I sat there, full of a 
strange excitement ; and the cause was this. I had just climbed up 
thither from the beach below, and I had been looking on the beach 
at a small dilapidated villa that stood close to the water’s edge, and 
against whose walls the shingle was always chafing. Why should 
this have moved me? I will tell you. I had been talking for some 
time to an old boatman—a bronzed and decrepit man, who was sitting 
quietly sunning himself. I asked him about the villa, and whom he 
remembered as having lived there. ‘Once,’ he told me—‘ that was 
when I was a young man—there was an English poet lived there ; 
and all the people in the village used to call him The Angel. And 
then,’ he added, and his voice sank lower, ‘there was another 
English poet who at times would come to visit him, and /is aspect 
was quite different.’ Do you understand me now? The place was 
Lerici, and the villa I had been looking at was Shelley’s; the spot 
under the ilexes, where I was sitting, had been Shelley’s favourite 
haunt. I am not a hero-worshipper—I am not an enthusiast, but 
still I had come to Shelley’s abode as a pilgrim; and the incidents of 
the day had set every chord of my imagination vibrating. All 
nature about me was looking lovely and beautiful, and the hopes and 
the aims of life, and the possible future of mankind, seemed in a 
manner to be transfigured before me. Kingless continents, sinless as 
Eden, filled the visionary future—the homes of noble thoughts, and 
brotherly love, and freedom ; and my memory began to echo with the 
songs and prophecies of the inspired poet of Communism. The lan- 
guage of your friend the Nihilist would at that moment have not 
seemed to me meaningless; but there was nobler language than his 
at that moment ready for me :— 
Another Athens shall arise, 

And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 

The splendour of its prime : 


And leave, if nought so bright can live, 
All earth can take, or Heaven can give. 
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Saturn and love their long repose 
Shall burst, more bright and good 
Than all who fell, than One who rose, 
Than many unsubdued ; 
Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers, 
But votive tears and symbol flowers.° 
Do you think it is Radical eyes only that can see such visions, and be 
moved by them? These are peculiar to no parties. They affect the 
hearts of every one of you; and the imagination will at times 
present them to every reflecting man.” 

‘“ Ah!” exclaimed Sprigsby, “ you admit all this,do you? Well, 
now you can see why our society publishes such speeches as that one 
of the Nihilist. You have explained my own position even better 
than I could do myself. Understand the spirit of the movement, 
and even rant—or what seems like rant—will come to have a 
meaning in it. But,” he continued, “since you admit all this, can 
you resolve, consistently with either reason or common sense, to come 
forward again on the side of stagnation and selfishness, or try to 
cajole the people with acquiescing in their own degradation? Will 
your conscience let you try to do so? or will your common sense let 
you hope that you will succeed?” “Yes,” I said, “my conscience and 
my common sense will let me do both these things. Let me trespass 
on your patience for a few moments longer, and I shall very soon 
explain myself. All these visions of some transfigured future for 
man—they are beautiful, they are alluring ; they move and appeal to 
us in any degree you like; but they are altogether impracticable. We 
not only cannot ever realise them perfectly. In their newer distinctive 
features we cannot even approachthem. I will give you an instance. 
Liberty and equality—in all the Radical visions the two ideas are 
prominent. Well, in an ideal world the two look well enough together ; 
but in the real world they can never be united. The two are irre- 
concilable.” ‘ Irreconcilable !” exclaimed Sprigsby ; “ why, the whole 
course of modern history has been the history of their gradual union!’ 
“So your school think,” I said ; “ and there are certain reasons, though 
I can hardly with propriety mention them to you, which will probably 
make it think so for some time longer. However, though I have no 
hope of convincing you, I can at least show you the grounds on which 
I shall hope to convince others, if it shall ever again be my lot to 
appeal to a constituency. In the first place, then, you will let me 
observe shortly, that there is no necessary connection whatever 
between a thing being vividly picturable and its being in the least 
degree practicable. We can picture to ourselves angels with wings, 
or floating in the air without them; and we can wish we had wings 
ourselves, and we can dream of flying about and soaring. But we 
know that as a matter of course men will never float nor fly. I 
maintain, then, in the first place, that the Radical Utopia would be 
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no whit more impracticable than it is at present, were one of its prin- 
cipal features the growth of wings on its citizens. But how shall I 
prove that? I cannot do so at length now, but I can show you the 
chief line of the argument. And I shall show you this by the aid of 
your Continental sympathizers. I admit as fully as you do that 
your cause is bound up with theirs. They have, however, gone a 
little further into the matter than you have in England; and they 
are a little more conscious of their own meaning and principles. 
They have not been content with looking at the social mirage from 
a distance. They have gone nearer to it—though not near enough 
to see that it is a mirage only—and they have seen certain of the 
laws and principles, and certain of the conditions of human nature 
that are of necessity implied by it. Here, then, are some of them. 
They are not of my own invention, but have been gathered 
from the language of the Continental Radicals themselves. For the 
production of the Radical Utopia—for the production of the only 
thing that gives Radicalism any meaning, three things amongst 
others are indispensable. Private property is to be abolished. Mar- 
riage is to be abolished. Physical labour is to be shared equally by 
all.”! “Oh yes,” exclaimed Sprigsby impatiently, “ we have all heard 
that.” “If you have,” I said, “it seems you have not considered it. 
Ihave, and it seems to me weli worth considering. These three 
points I have just mentioned—doubtless we have all heard of 
them ; but let us consider them a little further. There is a good 
deal implied in them that does not lie on the surface. Private pro- 
perty is to be abolished. What is meant by that? No human being 
is to save anything. Every one isto be a state pensioner. That is 
the condition of the ideal human being of the future. What fur- 
ther? Physical labour is to be shared equally by all. That is 
expressed also in another and more suggestive way. There is to be a 
normal day of labour. This provision seems to mean that everyone 
shall be insured a due proportion of leisure. It is really a protection 
against thought, skill, and industry. It isa menace to the industrious, 
not a promise to the weary. But that is not all. Its design is not 
only to crush individual industry, but to extinguish individual genius. 
Let a man be fit for the higher work, he is to be shackled, like the 
dullest dolt, to the lowest. Hours that might have produced a 
Hamlet, are to be occupied in cleaning sewers.” Sprigsby tried to 
interrupt me. “Pooh,” he said, “all this is nonsense. Nobody 
means this.” ‘It may be nonsense,” I said, “ but for all that many 
4 The demand of modern socialism : ‘1. The abolition of money, inheritance, and 
private property ; 2. Restriction of the isolated household, and development of the 
associated house ; 3. Freedom of sexual intercourse; 4. Compulsory and equal sharing 
of all physical labour; 5. Economical arrangements for the prevention of waste ; 
6. Organisation of labour; 7. Equal division of the means of existence and enjoy- 
ment; 8. Universal diffusion of education, science, and arts.’—Social Architecture, 
by an Exile from France. (Quoted by the Rev. M. Kaufmann.) 
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people mean it. Whether such people are really of power and im- 
portance is more than I can say. You, at any rate, think they are, 
You have said yourself that they belong to your party, and that 
their views are one with yours. Be patient with me a moment 
longer. Let me speak of one point more. Marriage, say the Con- 
tinental Radicals, is to be abolished.” True,” said Sprigsby, “ but 
only as a sacrament and a superstition, not as a solemn contract. Why 
marriage, my good fellow,” he said, “is the basis of all society,” 
“ And it is precisely because it is so,” I said, “ that your Continental 
friends declare it must be done away with. They see what it means 
well enough ; they see what is implied in it; and they only strike at 
it that they may strike at something beyond it. What they want 
to strike at is the family and the home. The home, the hearth, 
with all the affections that cluster round it and flourish by it—there 
is the. real centre of all Conservatism. There is the perfect pattern 
of private property ; there is a perpetual protest against all forms of 
Communism. What then is Radicalism, or Socialism, or social Demo- 
cracy, or Communism? It is ostensibly, and to the minds both of 
its apostles and its proselytes, a struggle towards an ideal that is, on 
the face of it, all-beautiful. But what it is really is something very 
different. To see its real character you must look long and hard at 
it; and as you look at it thus, you will see it begin to change. You 
have seen the well-known picture of the head of a dead Christ, with 
closed and heavy-lidded eyes, which is so painted that if you look in 
a certain way at it, the eyes of a sudden seem to you wide open. 
The face of Communism, if you look at it, is of something the same 
kind. It at first seems the face of an angel; stare at it long enough 
and you will find you are confronted by a fiend. The ideal that 
Communism aims at is an ideal that is essentially impracticable. 
Human nature will not ever admit of its being realised. How do we 
know this? The very Communists themselves bear witness to it. 
Though they do not perceive this, their own programme confesses it, 
and the more complete their programme grows the more complete 
becomes this confession. And what is the alarming result, that 
makes me compare Communism toa fiend? I will tell you. Con- 
spiring to produce what human nature makes an impossibility, 
Communism is nothing more nor less than a conspiracy against 
human nature. The demands it makes itself unconsciously betray 
this. Every one of these in reality is a demand for coercion. Turn 
to what side of human nature it will, in every instinct, in every 
appetite, and in every affection it finds a secret, but an irreconcilable 
foe. Nature makes men unequal. To equalise them Communism 
has to war with nature. Its ideal government is a vast system of 
police, in whose eyes the chief crimes are exceptional talent, excep- 
tional industry, any form of individuality, any personal attachments, 
or any craving for freedom. It has been well said that revolutions 
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devour their own children ; and this is true not only of men but of 
principles. It is but yesterday that the Radical ery was for liberty. 
Poets ranted about it, philosophers reasoned about it. Blind mobs, 
and blinder leaders of mobs, shrieked, and squeaked, and shouted for 
it, And now—what now? They are asking not that liberty should 
be given men in a greater degree than it is already, but what 
they already have should be taken away from them. The motto of 
these madmen within two generations has reversed itself. It was at 
first, ‘Let us develop human nature;’ now it is, ‘ Let us crush it.’ 
Popular movements proverbially are ignorant of their own meaning ; 
but never in the world’s history has there been one to compare with 
this. Never has the irony of fate been so swift and so unmistakable. 
Never has any party, like our modern Radicals, been forced so utterly 
to renounce their own principles; and in the short space of a single 
twenty years to blaspheme at the end every important principle 
which they adored at the beginning as an axiom or a sacred dogma.” 

‘*Sprigsby had been listening to all this with a silence that sur- 
prised me—thanks, I at first thought, to his patience. Patience, 
however, had in fact very little to do with it; what kept him silent 
was simply the breathlessness of irritation. But at last he found his 
voice, though it began with being little more than a gasp. You 
are talking nonsense,” he said. ‘ You don’t know what you are 
speaking about. If Radicalism has renounced its principles it is no 
longer Radicalism ; it is no longer the same party.” “ Not so,” I said. 
“The continuity of Radicalism is beyond the reach of principles. 
Principles are its servants, not its master. Its master is a passion, 
that is its real self; this is the thing which is essential and continuous 
init. It only invokes principles that it may gratify this passion.” 
“And what passion,” said Sprigsby, still gasping, “is that?” “It is 
the passion,” I said, “ of envy, hatred,and malice. It is envy reduced 
toa system, and made the foundation of all politics. Envy is the 
one passion that the Socialist party appeals to as a really moving 
force’; and though there are many fairer ambitions that it pays 
homage to, by the way, it is envy that it is secretly titillating all 
the time. And yet such is these men’s infatuation, such is their self- 
deception, that a polity which is formed in hate will be completed, 
they say, and made lasting by love.” 

*“ Good gracious me! good gracious me!” exclaimed Sprigsby. 
“T hardly know where to begin; I hardly know how to answer you. 
You are so utterly wrong onall points. What do you mean? What 
are you talking about? Are you speaking to me? Has all this 
anything to do with me? Do you want to convince me of anything ? 
If so, you are only tilting at windmills. I am an English Radical, 
not a Continental Socialist. Why, the two are as the poles asunder. 
They have nothing whatever to do with each other.” Here he sud- 
denly recollected himself; he came toa dead stop for a moment, anda 
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slight blush overspread his face. “I mean,” he went on, “ we of course 
have aims in common. That is what I was just now saying to you 
But all these extreme doctrines—they are nothing to us. These are 
the very points in which we correct our Continental allies, not the 
points in which we foliow them. Nothing can do a sober cause like 
that of English Radicalism such a wrong as confusing it with Con- 
tinental Communism.” “If you mean by doing it such a wrong, 
striking such a practical blow at it, then I entirely agree with you; 
and it is precisely such a blow I am anxious to see struck.” “ Ah,” 
cried my companion, “that is a fine Conservative utterance. You 
would try to discredit a party by maligning it to a credulous populace! 
But you, Seacorts, I have a better opinion of you personally. You do 
not seriously mean that you would resort to such an artifice yourself, 
Come now, and tell me this candidly. Do you in sober earnest 
suppose, do you even suspect that a man like me, for instance, would 
strike at such institutions as marriage, or domesticity, or the security 
of property, or any of those habits or institutions which all history, 
from its earliest dawn till now, has taught us are essential to society? 
Why many of our leading Radicals are men of large fortune, are 
merchants, or manufacturers, who continue, and presumably approve of, 
their occupations all the while they are conducting their campaign 
in politics. Surely the implicit sanction that these men give to 
property is a sufficient guarantee that their party is not at war with 
it. Then take again the question of equality. Equality is a word 
which, as we use it, you must not push into avy extreme sense. It 
has a valuable practical meaning; but this is valuable practically 
because we do not overstrain it theoretically.” 

«“ Mr. Sprigsby,” I said, “‘do not misunderstand me. You, and the 
more educated Radicals in England—any of you who in any way have 
the least chance or the least hope of leading—I attribute to none of 
you any of these Continental ideas. I believe them to be entirely re- 
pugnant to you. You told me, for instance, when I last saw you in 
London that you were paid four hundred a year for managing this 
society you are connected with. Agents of the Land League in Ireland 
draw even more than that as professional agitators. No; pray do not 
mistake me. No one in his heart hates equality more than does an 
English Radical; no one in general has a sharper eye to business.” 

‘ Stop,” cried Sprigsby, in a voice shrill with excitement, “ you 
are wrong again. We do not hate equality. We only demand that it 
shall be rational, comparative—based on the real facts of life. Our 
real demand is, not that there shall be no inequality, but that there 
shall be no artificial inequality.” “ Well,” I replied, “I will for argu- 
ment sake admit all that on this score you say of yourself. I do, asa 
fact, not only admit a great part of it, but my own view of the situa- 
tion stands and falls with the truth of it.” “ And yet,” says Sprigsby, 
“admitting all this, admitting the prudence, the sagacity, the 
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moderation of the English Radical, you declare that your own 
political tactics would be to traduce him to the English masses by 
associating him with the wildest and the most impracticable schemes 
which the friends of freedom on the Continent have done themselves 
so much harm by propounding!’’ ‘ You admit,” I said, “that those 
schemes are impracticable. Well, now, listen to me. Your party 
prides itself on having the support of the people. Your force is in 
the fancied adherence of the masses. You imagine they will always 
support you. And I admit that you have on the surface some 
grounds for this confidence. But in what way do you seek this 
support? You appeal, you will say, to the people’s reason, to 
their sense of justice, to their sense of their own power, and 
soon, and you promise that if they will lend their force to you, you 
will do all kinds of fine things for them. But what you mean by your 
eloquence, and what the people think you mean by it, are quite dis- 
tinct things; and your programme of action, though yourselves you 
do not know this, is to apply force for one purpose which has been 
committed to you for another.” 

‘“ And pray what,” said Sprigsby, “do the people think we mean, 
that is beyond or different from what we domean?” “TI was wrong,” 
I answered, “ when I used the word think. I should have used the 
word feel ; for what you appeal to is not popular thought at all; it is 
popular feeling. Indeed, of thought, as a moving principle, there is 
next to nothing on either side. What moves your party are certain 
passions, and you, by it, stir up in the people like passions also. But 
one thing you quite forget. Words and sentiments which for you have 
one significance, have for the people another. You repudiate the 
teachings of Continental Communism ; the people of England have 
never even thought them out for themselves. But you and the Com- 
munists are doing really the same work. You are appealing to exactly 
the same turbulent and anarchic passions that they have appealed to 
—passions which, as you yourselves admit, can never be satisfied, and 
whose demands can only be stated in the language of self-contradiction. 
You tell me you don’t believe in absolute equality yourself; and, as 
I told you before, I can well believe that. But when you talk about 
equality to the people, when you preach to them the virtue of an in- 
dependent spirit, what meaning do they attach to your language ? 
One, I can tell you, that is very different from your own. What you 
mean is that you, and those who feel as you do, are equal to your su- 
periors.” ‘And pray whom,” exclaimed Sprigsby, with what he took 
fora fine irony, “ would you call my superiors ?” ‘ You are perpetually 
talking about them yourself,” I said, “ and I believe you call them the 
aristocracy.” ‘ The aristocracy are not our superiors,” said Sprigsby, 
with a sudden accession of emphasis. ‘The superstitious reverence 
accorded to the hitherto governing classes has been the most blighting 
of all the influences that have ever touched our politics. It isa kind of 
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political popery, and it is the first thing that a free and cultivated 
Radicalism protests against.” “It is,” I said ; “ I most entirely agree 
with you. English Radicalism is really a protest against aristocracy; 
it is not a protest in favour of equality. But what I am telling you 
is that while in your own hearts you feel it to be the former, in your 
general language and in your professions to the people you proclaim 
it to be the latter. Here it is that your party is weak. It is not 
fighting under its true colours. It is not conscious of this hollowness, 
I do not lay this to its charge ; but the deepest unrealities are often 
those of which we are least conscious; and some day, should the 
political strife ever grow keen enough, the mask it now wears will be 
stripped fromit. Then it will be seen that this party, which is at pre- 
sent thought by some to utter the real voice of the people, is nothing 
but a class protest, in the narrowest sense of the word. And now, 
Mr. Sprigsby, I beg you will mark this; for we are here trenching on 
rather difficult ground, and I hinted just now that I doubted if I 
could venture on it at all with you. The class that makes this pro- 
test has doubtless many merits. It unites a large amount of culture 
and knowledge, and here and there its members are men of wealth. 
But however excellent this class may be, yet regarded as a class it is 
one that can never be popular. If the English people are to have 
superiors at all, they prefer aristocratic superiors; and once let their 
eyes be opened, the last thing they would consent to would be to play 
into the hands of a middle-class as such, and invest it with the very 
power which it had itself declared should belong to nobody. Let me tell 
you a little story of what happened to me at the Snow Hill Station 
at Birmingham. I had just seated myself in a first-class carriage, 
when an old gentleman entered, attended by a porter. I was struck 
by the pleasantness of his manner to the man, and by the respect and 
willing attention of the man to him. The porter had hardly quitted 
the carriage, when he was hailed by another passenger, who was also 
about to take a place in it. ‘ Here,’ cried the new comer, roughly, 
‘go and fetch my bag and rugs out of the waiting-room, and put in 
a foot-warmer. Ah,’ he cried with a smile, when he saw the old 
gentleman, ‘good morning, my lord. Hi, porter, come back here, I 
tell you. Put in a foot-warmer for his lordship also. These 
Birmingham fellows never know their business.’ The old gentleman 
answered with a somewhat stiff politeness that he had just declined a 
foot-warmer, as he had a special objection to one. The other, a little 
confused, walked across the platform to a bookstall, and when the 
porter returned, I asked ‘who that gentleman was?’ ‘ Gentleman, 
sir, said the porter, with a curious twinkle in his eye, ‘ why that’s 
Mr. Nix, one of these here Radical agents.’ And looking again on 
my other fellow-traveller, I recognised in him a slight acquaintance 
of my own—one of the chief Conservative peers of the midland 
counties.” 
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‘I had not meant,’ Seacorts went on, ‘ to have told this story to 
Sprigsby. Considering his position it was not a fair thing to have 
done, and I began to feel hot the very moment afterwards, for I could 
see in an instant that I had made him very angry, or more hurt than 
angry—I was puzzled to tell which. He explained it himself in 
another moment, as he rose suddenly from the ground and took his 
stick, “ Nix!” he said; “ why Nix is my own brother-in-law.” Ah, 
me, for the perils that beset the unguarded speaker. I was thoroughly 
embarrassed for a moment, but a happy inspiration came to me, and 
I took the bull by the horns. * Well,” I said, “ I’m sorry I spoke ; but 
what I have told you is, all the same, the truth, and I’m sorry you’ve a 
brother-in-law with such a singularly unfortunate manner. If I hadn’t 
been talking to such a thorough gentleman as yourself, I should have 
been very much annoyed at such a slip of the tongue; but I know 
that you must see the thing I mean. Mr. Nix has too grand a way 
with him, and a natural air of command which is terribly out of 
keeping with an ea officio friend of the people.” I was driven to lie 
—I couldn’t help myself; but my lie worked upon Sprigsby like 
magic, and though he would not admit it, entirely healed the wound. 
Poor fellow, I doubt if he was ever so flattered in his life as by what 
I then said to him. This little incident, however, brought our 
political discussion to a close, for I would not dare to continue on what 
had become such tender ground. I could, therefore, not redeem my 
promise of showing him how the Conservative party might easily go 
to the country with a cry just as popular as could the wildest 
Radicals. But what I did not say to Sprigsby, I could say with less 
embarrassment here.’ 

‘But, my dear fellow,’ said the newly-created peer, ‘our great 
difficulty lies in this simple fact, that we are too high-minded to 
descend to agitation. We don’t understand this sort of thing. We 
are—well—well—as a matter of fact, we’re too gentlemanly for it.’ 

‘I hope,’ said Seacorts, ‘we may never have any need to take to 
it. I hope the common sense of the country may be only so sound 
and stable that there will be no need for our applying to it any 
sensational correctives. But if there be any ground for the vague 
alarms which, as we all know, are disturbing many people—if the 
future force in politics is to depend on sensational appeals addressed 
directly to the imagination of multitudes, as the Radical party are, 
beyond doubt, flattering themselves; then I should wish it to be 
realised by our party, and as soon as possible, that this is a game at 
which both parties can play, and that once let them take to real hard 
hitting, the Conservative blows would be probably much the hardest. 
Even at the present moment, despite all that is said on the other 
side, the English people is instinct with latent Conservatism. 
They have inherited it ; it has been bred in them; it is the trans- 
mitted temperament of centuries, and they cannot get rid of it 
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lightly, even if they would. Take, for instance, that one great point 
that I have already spoken of, the home—the family, and marriage, 
Does anyone mean to say that the English nation, as a whole, has 
not a profound and passionate reverence for home and the mar- 
riage tie? Why, even the collier who kicks his wife would resent 
another man kicking her, and would resent still more another man 
making love to her. Under the hard outer skin of the whole Eng- 
lish people there is a tissue of nerves of most extreme sensitiveness, 
and Radicalism will feel its weakness the moment it pricks this. The 
home is only one point. Property is another. The Englishman, poor 
or rich, adores property. One of the greatest desires of the poor is 
very often to accumulate; and even the man who never wished to 
save, would not submit to the tyranny that would make his saving a 
crime. It is to such a tyranny that Radicalism leads; and it is on 
this fact that I would, if necessary, fix the eyes of the people. I 
could show them that Radicalism, if consistent, must come to that; 
or else, if it is not consistent, then it is merely what I have just said 
it is, a class-selfishness, or a class-petulance, of the meanest and least 
popular kind, masquerading in a set of principles which it neither 
endorses nor understands. Some people fear Continental Socialism. 
In England I at least should not fear it. It would be powerful in 
England only as long as its real meaning “was undistinguished. 
Without fear, then, and with the utmost confidence, I should direct 
the attention of the English to the whole programme of the 
Socialists; I should show them, what they would not be slow to see, 
that it was but the explicit statement of what Radicalism says im- 
plicitly; and I should then show them the tyranny that this pro- 
gramme embodied. It will break up your homes, I should say, it 
will rifle your money-boxes, it will whip you to your work, and it will 
whip you back to your play. It will leave you nothing you can call 
your own. It professes to be based on the abolition of property ; and 
truly it will show itself even better than its word. It will not only 
take from a man his money, but his home, his wife, his children, his 
friends, and his affections, his choice, his freedom, and his will.’ 

‘ But,’ said Mrs. Hervey, ‘even suppose all this to be implied in 
Socialism, we always hear that it has made great way on the Conti- 
nent. What reason have you for supposing that if it once reaches 
England it will not have equal influence here ?’ 

‘I have many reasons,’ said Seacorts. ‘ Nations, like individuals, 
have their special characters, and they command our trust or distrust 
in something the same way. The character of England is totally 
distinct from that of any Continental nation. It has been brought 
up in a different way, and its temper is the result of very different 
experiences, Between the aristocracy and the people of England 
there has never been any deep feud. Their mutual relationships 
have been almost unique in their kindliness; and such hard words 
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as may have been passed between them have rather proved the funda- 
mental good feeling than so much as tended to disturb it. Such has 
been, and such is still, the characteristic of our nation ; and in virtue 
of a temper like this England may still have an august mission before 
her. It may be hers to teach other nations, amongst all the excite- 
ment caused by maddening and impossible hopes, what is the 
rational, the sober, the humane course to pursue. And her past 
history will be a commeut on her present example. She will stand 
forth as the embodiment of a sound and profound Conservatism— 
as, in literal truth, a saviour of society. But she will stand forth 
as more than this. She will declare that the reason why she is thus 
conservative is that she has always also been liberal. She is conser- 
vative because she has always been giving herself the best things to 
conserve. This is what I trust England will do; and the thought 
and the hope that she may do so is a thought fit to inflame the purest 
possible patriotism and the legitimate self-interest of all, from the 
lowest to the highest. Her only enemy is this diseased modern 
Radicalism, which is at present doing all it can to debauch the 
national imagination, and which, instead of taking as its aim the 
amelioration of inequalities, is trying to excite hopes of an impossible 
or a suicidal equality. Happily it will find in this country that it 
has set a hard task to itself; it will find, too, that its foes are they 
of its own household. In the ranks of these modern Radicals are to 
be found, we are told, not a few of our farmers. If this be true, 
what sort of farmers are they? Are they the farmers who lived in 
plenty because they lived in simplicity, or the farmers who a single 
bad season can paralyse, because they are always straining their 
incomes that they may make a show of gentility? They belong, 
I believe, chiefly to this latter class; and if they wish to live in a 
certain style I do not know that I have any right to blame them. 
But should such men raise any voice against our aristocracy, or 
demand any land reform of a socialistic tendency, then I should say 
to the people this: “Can you believe that such men as these are 
sincere in their protestations? Can you believe that on any sound 
principles they disapprove of an aristocracy, when the chief aims to 
which all their ambition is directed is to make their own lives an 
extremely unsuccessful imitation of it?” That is the sort of question 
I should like to put to the people. And yet no—I am wrong. I do 
not mean what I am saying. It is the question of all others I should 
not like to put. The thing of all others that I should really most 
shrink from is the use of any language that should set class against 
class. I have a large acquaintance amongst farmers myself; and the 
British farmer is full of admirable qualities. What you were saying, 
Lord , is, I believe, quite true ; and the British farmer at heart 
is as sound an aristocrat as any of us, and he respects his landlord’s 
position because he respects his own. True Conservatism would con- 
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ciliate every class, and true Liberalism would show it the way to do 
so. The great aim that States should have now before them, is not 
to destroy claims, or to shift classes, but to bring each class to its 
best ; to give opportunity to all who can rise, and rational content- 
ment to all who cannot, or to all who have no ambition to do so, 
And if I were ever again to address a constituency, the gist of my 
appeal would be very much like this: “I belong to a party that 
makes no irrational promises. We don’t tell you that we have 
any nostrums for making this world a paradise. We believe, on the 
contrary, that there will be always suffering and disappointments in 
it. But at the same time we have all—we have every one of us— 
much that we would not lose; and we have much also that we cer- 
tainly can mend. If, then, we have any good things that we treasure 
—homes, family ties, or religion—let us guard these things like Con- 
servatives ; if there are evils that we see our way to removing, let us 
try to remove them, like Liberals ; and what we do not wish to con- 
serve, but what we see no way to removing—these things let us bear 
like men.”’ 
W. H. Mattock. 
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Dear Sir,—It is indeed well for the women of England without 
employment, or who when employed are only half paid, that public 
attention should be claimed for the question of their right to live, and 
their means for obtaining a maintenance according to their abilities. 

If a woman is not strong enough to be a maid of all work, if she 
is not smart enough to wait behind a counter, nor ingenious enough 
to make bonnets, nor clever enough to keep a lodging-house, nor 
sufficiently educated to be a governess, nor sufficiently intellec- 
tual to translate foreign books into moderately good English, nor 
yet strong-minded enough to write novels that will sell, what is she 
todo? Ineach of these occupations the struggle ‘ for the survival of 
the fittest’ is most severe, and those whom nature and education have 
not made strong enough to succeed must starve, or be supported by 
private charity, which is degradation, or by public charity, which 
means the workhouse. It has been said, and echoes through all time, 
that a woman’s proper avocation is to ‘suckle fools, &e. But many 
more women are born than are needed for this laudable purpose ; 
and so Providence has arranged that there should be a good many 
to spare for inferior uses. If the laws of marriage should be revo- 
lutionised (and the deceased wife’s sister would be the thin end of 
the wedge), perhaps a moderate bigamy might be legalised, and so 
more fools would be the consequence, and more women would find 
occupation. Meanwhile the wisdom of ages only suggests one other 
alternative, ‘ Go spin, you jades.’ 

Women did spin, and they wove and. worked too within the last 
fifty years, till steam, and the power loom, and machine embroidery 
wrested from them their ‘woman’s work,’ and gave it to the strong 
man, that thenceforth all textile inventions should be manufactured 
by thousands of yards, to be paid for cheaply, and sold only a little 


1 This paper was written in reply to a letter asking information, and stating that 
a series of articles upon the remunerative employment of gentlewomen was contem- 
plated for this Review.—ED. 
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less cheaply. From that time women have mostly served in herds as 
‘hands’ in the crowded manufactories. I remember when I was 
young, more than half a century ago, seeing a beautiful girl at Tivoli 
who was much courted by the youth of the place as being industrious 
and capable, and likely to make an excellent wife. She sat at her loom 
weaving from daylight till midday, and then embroidered till sunset, 
when she arrayed herself in some of her own work and went to enjoy 
the public walk in all the bravery of her picturesque costume and 
the acknowledged supremacy of her loveliness, till the stars announced 
supper-time, after which she spun till midnight. Her name was Rosa 
Dante ; and she enjoyed her own creations in coloured worsteds on 
linen she had herself woven, more than her great namesake ever 
enjoyed the creations of his own sad and majestic genius. We cannot 
dwell on these pleasant pictures of the past without wishing to re- 
vive them, as far as we may, for the benefit of at least some of our 
eountrywomen. 

But English girls are mostly ambitious. They are the boys’ 
equals at the board-school classes, and help to cram their little 
brothers for the examinations, and though helping also the drudging 
mother at home, they despise her sordid life, and emulate for them- 
selves a higher future. Some who, though very poor, belong to the 
better class, work at night in the Art School of their district, or they 
read for diplomas, and strive for college honours, admitted, though 
not yet awarded. They try to become doctors, and failing in that 
they fight the doctors on their common platform, the hospital ward, 
a melancholy sight for gods and men ; they are all seeking to do good, 
but they are not yet entirely educated to the sense of what their 
position must be, and if we believe all that is said, it appears that 
there is none that doeth good—no, not one. Yet surely, if there is 
one thing that a woman ought to be fit for, it is the nursing of the 
sick, also the teaching of little children; but the schoolmaster is 
abroad everywhere, and the village schoolmistresses are few and far 
between. In both these professions the ranks are filled. There are 
already too many nurses and teachers: and the pretty and innocent 
crowd of girls who are still young enough to hope are pressing for- 
ward. They crusb, many fall, and their cry is still for bread, and for 
the work to show for it. The strong man emigrates, but there is no 
phase of life in the Bush for women yet, though some of the colonies 
are beginning to send for domestic servants and wives. 

Why repeat all this? The grievance is not new. It has been 
the subject of much eloquence and much nonsense, and of a little 
practical help. In your letter you inquire how far the Royal School 
of Art Needlework has advanced towards a partial solution of this 
problem, ‘ How to employ gentlewomen far removed from independ- 
ence. We may truly answer that it has set a fashion: and that is 
the first step towards creating an industry. 
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It is now only eight years since the school made a modest begin- 
ning in a small room in Sloane Street with twenty workers, all 
taught by Lady Welby with the assistance of Mrs. Dolby, who was 
already known as the authoress of a practical book on ecclesiastica} 
embroidery. It was the urgent need for employment for women of 
education, born ladies, and reduced to poverty by the misfortunes or 
mistakes of their parents, that suggested this revival of decorative 
needlework. There was a blank also in the idle occupation of the 
rich woman who, nauseated with German patterns of Berlin wool 
work, had fallen back, like Queen Anne, to knitting and crochet. 
No wender that the revival of ‘crewels on linen,’ and other more 
splendid material and work stitches, should have been hailed with 
delight, and that every woman embarked in a piece of so-called ‘art 
needlework.’ The name was new, the colouring and the stitches were 
old, and the style elastic enough to admit any degree of originality 
for the ambitious, or servile copying for the humble. 

The little school grew so fast under the fostering care of its active 
president, H.R.H. the Princess Christian, that in the course of three 
years it had to be removed twice to more roomy quarters ; and in 1875 
it was finally settled in the Belgian Annexe in Exhibition Road, when 
the Queen graciously became the patron; and in 1878 it was formed 
into an incorporated association under the Board of Trade, with a 
president and vice-president, a manager and staff, and a council of 
management, a finance committee, and a fine-art sub-committee. 
No trouble has been spared to make it a permanent institution, as a 
school and as a centre for the recognised auxiliary art of decorative 
needlework in the United Kingdom. 

Including the Branch School at Glasgow, the Royal School of Art 
Needlework give; permanent employment to about 135 ladies, of 
whom ninety are need]lewomen ; and these are always busy executing 
orders, and preparing work for amateurs or specimens for the show- 
room. 

The studio employs about eighteen young artists, some of them 
pupils of the South Kensington School of Design. These leave 
the school when they find that they can obtain more satisfactory work 
elsewhere. 

The very large correspondence and the necessarily somewhat in- 
tricate book-keeping are, under the manager, carried out by the 
assistant secretary, the accountant, and their assistants, seven in all. 
The actual embroidery is superintended by a most competent head, 
who has learnt her craft in foreign schools ; under her are teachers in 
different styles; and lessons are given in private houses as well as in 
classes at the Royal School itself. 

There is not space to enter into further details, but in answer to 
one of your questions I would state that an average worker earns 
about 25s. a week, a very good one about 2/., and the lowest, slowest, 
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or least able worker no more than 15s. This can hardly be called a 
living, but it is better than no occupation at all. 

The Royal School of Art Needlework claims to be in every sense 
the mother school of the numerous branches, salerooms, and societies 
which have followed its lead. It preceded them all; it aroused the 
taste and style of the day, and continues to originate and to teach.? 
The School has published this year a Handbook of the Art of Embroi- 
dery, and lectures have been promised to be given at the school in 
the course of the coming season. 

The school is an association, self-supporting and solvent, in spite 
of the general depression in trade of the last two years, which sensibly 
affected its financial prosperity, though the council was never forced 
to diminish the number of workers. It courts publicity as to the 
working of its organisation, and the council are always grateful for 
intelligent criticism. The financial department has received much 
generous help in gifts, and loans from members of the council and 
other friends, and these form the working fund; the loans will be 
eventually repaid, and we hope replaced by gradually accumulating 
working profits which, by the laws of the association, must be entirely 
placed to the benefit of the school itself, or the objects it had in view 
at its foundation. 

I hope that this necessarily short, and therefore imperfect, state- 
ment may yet answer your questions, and justify the claim of the 
Royal School of Art Needlework to be a teacher and promoter of re- 
munerative women’s work, and to be the authority on the art of 
decorative needlework in the United Kingdom, as successors to the 
‘ Broiderers Company’ incorporated and patronised by Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1561. 

I am tempted to say something as to the claims of needlework to be 
considered as Art. The fact is that so much weight and interest are 
now attached to all decorative art that hardly a review or a periodical 
appears that does not contain an article in which it is discussed. In 
Germany it has been most learnedly and fully treated by such men 
as Semper, Bock, and others. They have removed the study of 
archzology in art from the regions of frivolity and superficiality. 

The study of style in even the smaller arts is no longer intended 
only to help graceful design, and please the eye and protect us from 
what is ugly or unbecoming. It is forced into the service of the 
scientific history of civilisation. And style as fully asserts itself in 
embroidery as in architecture or painting. If I may be allowed 
here to make a few remarks on the embroiderers of the past, I shall 
perhaps be able to strengthen my plea for the respect due to the 
efforts we are making to-day. 

I have sought for information regarding our own art of embroidery, 


2 With what measure of artistic success the subjoined letter from Mr. Watts will 
testify better than any evidence from those connected with the School could do. 
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and I find that Semper gives it high pre-eminence as to antiquity, 
making it the foundation and starting-point of all art. He clothes 
not only man, but architecture with the products of the loom and the 
needle, and deduces from them in succession painting, bas-relief, and 
sculpture. 

In the earliest dawn of civilisation the arts were the repositories 
of the myths and mysteries of national faiths. Embroidery was one 
of them, and the border which edged the garment of a divinity, and 
the veil which covered the grave of a loved one, or the flower-buds 
and fruit which fringed the hangings and curtains in the Sanctuary, 
each had a meaning, and therefore a use. These symbolical designs 
and forms were constantly reproduced, and all human ingenuity was 
exercised in reforming, remodelling, and adding perfect grace to the 
expression of the same idea. 

Let us give some instances of symbolical patterns :— 

The cross was a sign and a pattern in prehistoric art. It was the 
double of the Tau, the Egyptian emblem of life ; and while the Jews 
reject the Christian Cross, they still claim to have warned off the 
destroying Angel by this sign in blood over the lintels of their doors 
in the first Passover. The Gamma was the sacred letter of the 
Greeks, and arranged in different forms had different meanings. 
In the second form it was called the Gammadion, and under this 
name was woven into stuffs for ecclesiastical use, as late as the 
thirteenth century. 

Can any invention of man show more intention than the wave- 
pattern? The airy leap drawn downwards by the force of gravitation ; 
controlled, and again made to return, but strong to insist on its own 
curve of predilection, rushing back under the same circle ; strengthened 
by the downward movement to spring again from its original plane ; 
beginning afresh its Sisyphus labour, and facing the next effort with 
the same grace and agility. Undying force, and eternal flowing un- 
rest—these are the evident intention of the wave-pattern. There is 
near Bologna an ancient Phoenician burial place. Many of the 
strangely formed tombstones have the wave-pattern roughly carved 
upon them. It is to be found wherever their universal commercial 
activity led them. Perhaps the pattern was sacred to the Pheenicians, 
who were always being borne over the sea, and to whom the wave 
must have been most familiar and significant. 

Needlework has passed through many phases since the Aboriginal 
prehistoric woman with the bone needle, to which we have already 
alluded, drew together the edges of the skins of animals she had pre- 
pared for food. 

For absolute necessity, in forming the garment and covering the 
tent, work need go no further than the seam. This, however, in the 
woven or plaited material must fray where it is shaped, and become 
fringed at the edges. Every long seam is a suggestion and every 
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shaped edge a snare. The fringe lends itself to the tassel, and the 
shaped seam suggests a pattern; up-stitches are needful for binding 
the web, and before she is aware of it, the worker finds herself adorn- 
ng, embroidering. 

The style of decoration called by the French ‘ Primitive’ is the 
earliest known and classed, and is found in all savage attempts at 
ornament. It consists mainly of straight lines, zigzags, wavy lines, 
dots, and little discs. 

Gold discs of many sizes, and worked with a variety of patterns, 
are found both in the tombs of Agamemnon at Mycenz and in 
Ashantee, and the buttons remind one of those found in Etruscan 
tombs in design, though the execution is far more advanced and 
tiner. They appear to be the origin of the clavis or nail-headed 
pattern woven into silks with gold in the Palace of the Cxsars. The 
last survival of this pattern recorded is in materials woven for 
Ecclesiastical purposes in the middle ages. 

Of very early art we can only obtain here and there a glimpse by 
passing allusions in early poetry, illustrated by fragments of early 
art. 

We know not what the actual heroes of the Iliad and Odyssey 
wore; but we do know that what Homer describes he must have seen. 
Was Homer, therefore, the contemporary of the siege of Troy? or 
does he describe the customs and costumes of his own time, and 
apply them to the traditions of the heroic ages of Greece? Of the 
uncertain date of Homer himself we can reconstruct the house and 
the hall, and even furnish them: and clothe the women and the 
princes, the beggars and the herdsmen, with help from contemporary 
art. 

From the remains of Egyptian, Babylonian, and Assyrian art, we 
can guess at their different styles, and perceive their affinities. Of 
these it would be difficult to date any very ancient fragments, as 
there was probably but little change of style in an art which in the 
East was essertially consecutive and imitative. 

The Babylonian and Ninevite embroideries have a masculine look, 
which suggests the design of an artist and the work of slaves. There 
is no following out of vague fancies; one set of selected forms, each 
probably with a symbolical intention, following another. The effect, 
as seen on the bas-reliefs in the British Museum, is royally gorgeous, 
and one feels that creatures inferior to monarchs and satraps, could 
never have aspired to such splendours. Probably the embroideries 
on their garments were executed in gold wire, treated as thread, and 
taken through the linen, and the same system was carried out in 
adorning the trappings of the horses and chariots. The solid masses 
of embroidery may have been afterwards subjected to the action of 
the haminer which would account for their appearing like jeweller’s 
work in the bas-reliefs. 
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The corslet given by Amasis, King of Egypt (according to Hero- 
dotus), to the temple of Minerva, at Rhodes, was probably worked in 
this style, for Babylonian embroidery was greatly prized in Egypt, 
and imitated. The second corslet given by Amasis to the Lacede- 
monians was worked in gold and colours, with animals and other 
decorations. This was in the seventh century B.c. Amongst the 
arms painted in the tombs of Rameses at Thebes (in Egypt), is a 
corslet apparently of rich stuff embroidered in colours with lions and 
other devices. 

The fine linens which the Jews, more than a thousand years 
before this date, carried with them from Egypt are all gone to decay. 
We can only judge of this wonderful material from a very few frag- 
ments of the wrappings of mummy-cloths, and of their embroidery 
from some morsels in the museum of Turin and the Louvre; but the 
hangings of the Tabernacle are so carefully described in the book of 
Exodus, that we can see in fancy the linen curtains, blue or white, 
embroidered in scarlet, blue, purple, and gold; the cherubim in the 
woven material; the fringes enriched with flowers, buds, fruit, and 
golden bells. 

Deborah sings of ‘ divers colours of needlework on both sides, fit 
for the necks of those that divide the spoil,’ as being part of the 
anticipated plunder which Sisera was to bring home. It is curious 
that this work, ‘ the same on both sides,’ still prevails in that part of 
the East. 

It is touching to read of the Babylonian embroidered garment 
which tempted Achan at the fall of Jericho, and brought such a ter- 
tible expiation on himself and all that belonged to him. 

David describes the bride as the ‘king’s daughter all glorious 
within. Her clothing is of wrought gold. She shall be brought 
before the king in raiment of needlework.’ If the bride is really 
the prophetic type of the visible Church, how truly has she appeared 
for many centuries adorned with needlework and cloth of gold. 

Greek embroideries we can perfectly appreciate by studying 
‘Hope’s Costumes of the Ancients,’ Millingen’s works, &c., also the 
Greek fictile vases in the British Museum. On these are depicted 
their gods, their heroes, their wars, and their home life. The worked 
or woven patterns on their draperies are infinitely varied, and range 
over several centuries of design—and they are almost always beau- 
tiful. It is melancholy to have to confess that in this, as in all their 
art, the Greek taste is inimitable ; yet we may profit by the lessons 
it teaches us. These are variety without redundancy; grace without 
affectation ; simplicity without poverty; the appropriate, the harmo- 
nious, and the serene; rather than that which is painful, astonishing, 
or awful. These principles were carried into the smallest arts, and 
we can trace them in the shaping of a cup or the decoration of a 
mantle as in the frieze of the Parthenon itself. 

VoL. IX.—No. 49. HH 
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Homer makes constant mention of the women’s work; Penelope's 
web is oftenest quoted. This was a shroud for her absent lord, 
Ulysses, however, brought home a large collection of fine embroidered 
dresses, contributed by his different fair hostesses during his travels, 

Pallas Athene, who patronised the craft of the embroiderers jp 
Athens, appeared to Ulysses in the steading of Eumzus the swine. 
herd as ‘a woman fair and tall, and skilful in splendid handiwork,’ 
and Helen gave of her own needlework to Telemachus. ‘ Helen, the 
fair lady, stood by the coffer wherein were her “robes of curious 
needlework, which she herself had wrought. Then Helen, the fair 
lady, lifted one, and brought it out ; the widest and most beautifully 
embroidered of all, and it shone like a star,’ and this she sent as aq 
marriage gift to his future wife. 

The great ladies in Persia did not work themselves, but left it to 
their slaves—witness the pretty story of Alexander’s gift to the 
family of Darius, with tke advice that they should embroider the 
mantles of Grecian materials. They were much hurt, feeling that it 
was a suggestion of slavery. When he was aware of this, he said he 
had intended to do them honour, as the materials had been woven by 
the women of his own family. We may here mention, whilst on the 
subject of Persia, that Lucullus brought back from thence, as a part 
of his pillage, 5,000 suits of embroidered and other clothes. Horace 
says that he gave them to the theatrical wardrobes of Rome. 

I suppose there is little doubt that all the Romans knew or felt 
of art was borrowed, directly or indirectly, from Greece, first through 
Etruscan and Phoenician sources, and finally by conquest. Every- 
thing we have of their art shows their imitation of Grecian models. 
Had we any of taeir embroideries they would assuredly have shown 
the same impress. 

Greece, herself crushed and demoralised, had to send her artists, 
as well as her accumulated treasures of art, to Rome; and, even so 
late as the Eastern empire, gave her the fashion of the Byzantine 
taste, which she at once adopted, and called it the Romanesque. 
This style, which was partly Arab, became European, and still 
prevails in Russian art, having clung to the Greek Church. 

At Ravenna one learns much of the dress of this early Christian 
period from the mosaics in the churches. The Empress Theodora 
and her ladies appear to be clothed in Indian materials. These had 
long been drifting into Europe by the Red Sea. Ezekiel mentions 
the Indian trade through Aden (500 B.c.) Theodora’s dress has a 
deep border of gold embroidered with Roman warriors pursuing each 
other with drawn swords. Works enriched with precious stones now 
appear for the first time and testify to their Oriental origin. 

The next European phase was the Gothic; this is Arab and 
Moresque, steeped in Northern ideas ; and finding its congenial soil, 
it grew into the most splendid, thoughtful, and finished style—far 
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travscending anything that it borrowed originally from Eastern or 
Southern sources. 

All these transitions were accompanied by the service of the 
smaller decorative arts, mosaics, ivories, and jeweller’s and smith’s 
work in metals; and last, and not least, splendid embroideries to 
adorn the altars and vestments of the priests, and the dresses of 
monarchs and nobles. 

When taste was imperfect or declined, then the carvings were 
rude, and the embroideries likewise: but when ali these crafts rose 
again and added to themselves grace and beauty, by study and by 
experience, then needlework in England, Germany, France, Italy, 
and Spain, grew and flourished. 

Then came the Reformation, which in Germany and England 
gave a sad blow to the arts which had reserved their best efforts for 
the Church; and the change of style effected by the Renaissance was 
not suited to the solemnity of ecclesiastical decoration. The styles 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth century embroideries adapt themselves 
better for secular purposes ; though their extreme beauty as archi- 
tectural ornament in Italy reconciles one to their want of religious 
character, on the principle that it was allowable to give to the 
Church all that in its day was brightest and most precious. 

The style of those centuries was called sometimes the Arabesque, 
and sometimes the Grotesque. The fashion was really copied from 
the excavated palaces and tombs of the best Roman era. Raphael 
admired them, and caused his pupils to imitate and copy them, and 
they influenced all decorative art for a considerable period. 

Spanish and Portuguese embroideries of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries are especially fine. Their Renaissance, which went 
by the name of the Plateresque, is a style apart. The reason of its 
name is that it seems to have been originally intended for, and is 
best suited to, the shapes and decoration of gold and silver plate. It 
is extremely rich and ornate, not so appropriate to architecture as to 
the smaller arts, and wanting perhaps in the simplicity which gives 
dignity. The style called Louis-Quatorze, following on the Re- 
naissance in Germany, England, Spain, Italy and France, assumed 
modifications which served to distinguish them, but into which we 
have not time to enter now. In this style France took the lead and 
appropriated it, and rightly named it after the magnificent monarch 
who fostered it. This was a splendid era, and its furniture and wall 
decorations, dress, plate, and books, shine in all the fertile richness 
and grace of French artistic ingenuity. The new style asserted itself 
everywhere and remodelled every art, but the long reign of Louis 
Quatorze gave the fashion time to wane and change. Under Louis 
XV. the defects increased and the beauties diminished. The fine 
heavy borders were broken up into fragmentary forms. All flow and 
strength were eliminated, and what remained of the Louis-Quatorze 
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style became, under its next phase, only remarkable for the sparkling 
prettiness which is inherent in all French art. 

In Italy this sixteenth century style became what is called the 
‘ Sette-cento, and was a chastened imitation or appropriation of the 
Spanish Plateresque and the French Louis-Quatorze. In Germany it 
was a decided heavy copy of both, of which there are splendid ex- 
amples in the adornment of the German palaces, royal and episcopal. 
In England was faintly reflected the continental taste during the 
reign of Queen Anne and the first Georges, but except in the uphol- 
stery of the family of Chippendale, and one or two palaces, such as 
Blenheim and Castle Howard, we did not produce much that was 
original in the style of that day. 

Under Louis XV., Boucher and Watteau, in France, produced 
designs that were well suited to tapestries and embroideries. ll the 
heathen gods, with cupids, garlands, floating ribbons, crowns, and 
cyphers, were everywhere carved, gilded, and worked. It was the 
visible tide of the frivolity in which poor Marie Antoinette was 
drowned ; though before the Revolution she had somewhat simplified 
the forms of decoration ; and straight lines instead of curves, and 
delicacy rather than splendour, had superseded, at least at court, the 
last efforts of royal palatial furnishing and taste. 

This was followed by the Revolution, and then came the attempt 
at classical severity (so contrary to the French nature) which the 
Republic affected. Dress was adorned with embroidered spots and 
Etruscan borders, and the ladies wore diadems, and tried to be as like 
as possible to the Greek women painted in fictile art. Napoleon 
attempted a dress which was supposed to be Roman, at his coronation. 
Trophies were woven and embroidered ; and the honeysuckle, key, 
and egg-and-anchor patterns were everywhere. With the Empire 
the classical taste collapsed, and the Egyptian, Greek, and Roman 
furniture and materials fell to hotels and lodging-houses. In most of 
the palaces on the Continent an apartment is still to be seen furnished 
in this style. It was the necessary tribute of flattery to the great con- 
queror, who in that character inhabited so many of them for a short 
space. But there was no sign of the style being taken up con amore 
anywhere out of France. 

We have reached the middle of the second decade of our own 
century, and we cannot now enter into all the causes that have led to 
the revival of embroidery in England, and of Art in general in its 
present phase. 

It is really a conglomerate of preceding styles, suited to our 
ew archeological tastes and ideas, in which the antique, the baroc, 
and the rococo each have a share, and are harmonised apparently by 
careiai colours and neutral forms, which do not assert any especial 
date of design. But out of these elements possibly a real and 
accentuated style may be crystallising around us, without our being 
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emscious of its existence, so that a hundred years hence a genuine 
work of to-day may be recognisable by an absolute ‘ cachet’ of its 
own. 

The Art Committee of the Royal Society of Art Needlework is 
fully aware of its own responsibilities, and strives to keep and raise a 
standard which shall assist to guide and inform the decorative tendency 
of our day. 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Yours truly obliged, 
Marian ALFORD, 


Vice-President of the Royal School of Art Needlework. 
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ART NEEDLEWORK. 


II. 


Dear Lavy Martan,—I have been much gratified and indeed sur- 
prised by what I saw in your school of needlework at South Kensington. 
An amount of perfection has been reached which I was by no means 
prepared for; indeed, it is difficult to imagine how anything of the 
kind can be better than some representations of plumage and of 
leafage I saw worked in silk and in what I think is called crewel. 

Needlework, which has been woman’s occupation since the days of 
Penelope, is worthy on its own account of vigorous efforts to preserve 
its vitality. Asone of the best means of carrying taste into household 
surroundings, it cannot be too highly prized ; as affording honourable 
employment to many whose condition must be a source of great pain 
to all but the most thoughtless, it takes a place among the important 
considerations of the time. The necessity to work is far more widely 
extended than formerly, and every lady knows with what peculiar hard- 
ship it falls in many cases. A wide employment in use of needlework 
would supply a means of relieving pressing need in a better manner 
than anything that could be invented. Having executive skill at 
command, two other things only are wanted, designs and purchasers. 
Beautiful designs you can always get for money, but it is not so easy 
to create a demand. It can hardly be expected that an age which 
sets so little store by the charm of beauty for its own sake, and fails 
to perceive practical value in art of any kind, will take much interest 
in your school until its practical value can be demonstrated and 
generally felt. And this will take time; the impulse that will carry 
you through and establish your position must come from the sympathy 
of those who may be expected meanwhile to thoroughly appreciate your 
objects. 

It seems to me that as it has been, it must be, for at least some 
time—woman’s work: a word of more limited signification may be 
used—ladies’ work, and a work that every lady in the land should take 
up. All honour to those who have worked so hard, and created a 


school of such ability. 
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And now the ladies of England should make it a point of honour 
tocarry the work through. An effort on their part might well be 
made, and something spared out of what is not seldom employed on 
things that yield but little real satisfaction—something spared and 
devoted in order to encourage a fashion that might become an im- 
portant agent in our real civilisation while holding out a hand of help 
to some among others (though sisters all) whose position in the social 
seale places them literally within such hand’s reach. 

This real sympathy is not too much to ask for or expect. Our 
little life is poor indeed if bounded by our own personal requirements 
and fancied requirements; and serious reflection enforces the conclu- 
sion that perhaps what we leave undone is a more weighty matter 
than what we do. What we do is often the result of misconception, of 
pressure, of the insanity of excitement, of haste; what we leave 
undone we have had time to think over and reject. Habitual indiffer- 
ence to the right may be more culpable than hurried plunges into 
wrong. There are few who would not shrink awestruck from the 
certainty of witnessing the end of the world by physical convulsion, 
few, if it befell, standing on such a brink, who would not regret their 
best feelings had not been more active; yet to each the end of the 
world will surely come ; every tick of the clock may be counted as an 
audible footfall, as step by step we pass on the road. And if, at the 
end, it should be asked not only what active evil we have done, but 
whether we have seen any fallen by the way, or drowning, without 
extending our hands to save, will it-go well with us? And before 
this, if the end of the world come not while we are young, are there 
not two ways of growing old? Equally inevitable the end; tottering 
and stumbling, still groping in the ground till we mix with it in the 
darkness, or rising, as some aeronaut, the world sliding gradually away, 
leaving us as we still rise with more extended view, while in the grand 
space the things that seemed so mighty take their relative proportions 
—towns and cities lose their individuality, and become part of 
the great whole, and the contention of life, better understood, comes 
with a confused hum, not altogether unmusical, up in the tranquil 
atmosphere, free from the impurities of the lower air. Such is the 
evening of a noble life, like mercy ‘twice blessed,’ blessed by 
its own good works, and blessed by the affectionate loyalty of the 
benefited. 

It seems to me not seldom that the evening of our life as a 
powerful nation comes on apace, and I would that the eyes of younger 
nations should follow our progress with admiration. This will be if 
a great national spirit can be encouraged to animate us all. 

In the case of your school I should have an appeal made to the 
ladies of England, some earnest reminder how many anxieties may be 
relieved, how much taste diffused, by a little active but widely spread 
co-operation on their part. If the queens of fashion would (as they 
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could do) make the practice of needlework fashionable, everything you 
strive for would be attained. Of course you must have the best designs 
the most accomplished masters can give you; that alone will keep up 
the character and extend the influence of your institution as a school 
of art ; and it is of paramount importance that your school should be 
able to show examples of the best that can be done. But I should like 
to make a step in a side direction. 

Art, and especially such art, to fulfil its mission, should have a 
thoroughly natural and home side. She must not always be intro- 
duced with a flourish of trumpets by a professor, not always sit ina 
chair of state, or be treated like a visitor, for whom we put on our 
sedate manners and ceremonious apparel; she must be one of the 
ordinary household, consulted upon domestic matters, with her sleeves 
tucked up, busied in the kitchen, and very much at home in the nur- 
sery, not merely a friend of the family, but one of the family. This 
cannot be if Puritanic severity be at all times insisted on; a thing 
may be 

Too great and good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 


and we no more at all times want the perfection of professional art 
than we at all times want professional music, professional billiards 
or professional lawn tennis. The standard may be raised so high as 
to render endeavour hopeless, and in this way much of the healthy 
and recreative essence of art dissipated. 

The best, and that which will remain as a landmark for all time 
in art and music, must surely be professional, for such production is 
the work of a life. But taste may be too fastidious and exacting, 
making at all times demands which should be reserved for certain 
occasions. To sing and play out of time and tune should not be tole- 
rated, but singing and playing with but little voice and execution will, 
on fit occasions, and if in good taste, often give very great pleasure. 

There is no interest like personal interest, and I should like to 
see ladies sending, for their own special use, their own designs to be 
worked—* ladies’ own (intellectual) materials made up ’—not in com- 
petition with professional art. Many a lady whose interest is too 
languid to feel more than a passing pleasure even in the very best 
specimens of beautiful work, would tind much natural gratification in 
having her own room beautified by her own designs produced in needle- 
work, If such a fashion could be stimulated, the best results might 
be expected. Attempts to produce designs with this object, while they 
would excite liveliness of interest in art work, would at the same time 
sharpen observation of natural beauty and variety ; and intellectual, in- 
terested observation of natural beauty in curves, of graceful combina- 
tions of line, which might often be copied without change, might be 
expected to go far towards correcting errant taste in dress, and supplying 
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for it some definite principles. And, indeed, in designing for needle- 
work the amateur might often successfully compete with the professor, 
as in the lighter branches of literature; the technical knowledge and 
acquired skill of the painter are not necessary, and taste and fancy 
have not to contend hopelessly with the difficulties of execution. 

In decoration, especially needlework decoration, a moderate 
amount of artistic acquirement, assisting natural sensibility, might 
often achieve very satisfactory results. Guided by a few simple 
rules, many a lady with but the ordinary habit of drawing might find 
herself producing very graceful designs, which, if not possessing 
sufficient fibre to bear public criticism, would be very pleasant in 
her own house. Professors of all kinds incline to look coldly on the 
amateur element, dreading it as antagonistic to true and severe study. 
I think, on the contrary, in art especially, it is to be encouraged, 
creating as it does a lively interest in many, in addition to and not 
diminishing the earnestness that can only be felt by few. 

Before the art of writing was commonly practised, people went 
to a professional letter-writer to convey what they had to say. Here 
I think I perceive some resemblance. The general habit of writing 
one’s own letters has not struck at the root of literature. 

A few simple principles may be laid down, such as avoidance of all 
forms that will not adapt themselves to undulations of surface and 
change of direction of plane, also all forms that suggest decay, all 
that makes an appeal to the emotional and intellectual side of our 
impressions. Such things are out of place on furniture, drapery, &c.; 
the graceful alone is desirable—those things which are suggestive of 
youth, and light, and enjoyment. Representations of creations that 
are beautiful in form and gorgeous in colour, birds, butterflies, beetles, 
&c., can be worked with very great perfection, and may be rendered 
with as much or as little actual truth as the occasion may require, 
to be used in furniture, decoration, or in dress; and it is but reason- 
able to expect that such application of design and industry would 
bring about the abolition of the barbarous and abominable practice 
of destroying myriads of exquisite birds. A whole creation of 
loveliness is in danger of being swept from off the face of the 
earth, for the object of sticking stuffed specimens about wearing 
apparel, where they are, notwithstanding their supreme beauty, 
wholly in bad taste, the extreme improbability of the real creature’s 
presence in such places making the effect more grotesque than 
charming. But while the appearance of the stuffed bird perched 
on a lady’s muff or entangled in her skirts is absurd or disagreeable, 
the beautiful and acknowledged imitation could be worn with per- 
fectly good taste, and here should be a most lucrative source of 
employment, not demanding expensive outlay for designs—shining 
and beautiful things in thousands which, as acknowledged imitations, 
would work into dress ornaments with great effect, and with how 
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much gain! First, the study of the exquisite creation and conse- 
quent artistic improvement; secondly, employment given; thirdly, 
improvement in ornamentation and effect in dress; fourthly, a right 
direction of expenditure in such matters; and, fifthly (if but occa- 
sionally), awakened conscience as to right direction of such expendi- 
ture. Allthis and more; for evermore does one habit lead to another 


and shape us body and soul. 
G. F. Warts. 





THE CREED OF A LAYMAN. 


One of the hardest of the many hard sayings of Auguste Comte is 
this: Man becomes more and more religious. People look back to 
history, to the times of the early Christians, or the medizval saints, 
to the Bible heroes or the authors of the Evangelical revival, and 
they deny the truth of this. In the growing abandonment of all 
theological belief by so many persons here, and by so many more in 
Europe, in the emptying of the chapels and the churches, in the visible 
advance all along the line of Atheism, Agnosticism, Materialism, 
and Secularism, it certainly does seem that Man is growing less and 
less religious, at least in one meaning of that term. 

Far more than this. The schools of thought which are most in 
the ascendant are continually reducing the sphere of Religion to a 
minimum, and many of them systematically discard it—seek to free 
human life from religion altogether. Many teachers, either openly 
or silently, consciously or unconsciously, would substitute for religion, 
Science, Free Thought, Common Sense, the Infinite, or the Un- 
knowable. 

Notwithstanding all this, Positivism—which is popularly sup- 
posed to be Materialism, Secularism, or: Atheism; which is most 
certainly Positive, i.e. scientific, which accepts no Revelation, no 
imaginary beings or worlds, trusting to the real, to this world and 
this life ; which has nothing to say about the Creation or direction of 
the universe, or about a Celestial existence after death—this Posi- 
tivism still continues to repeat with perfect firmness and confidence, 
‘Yes! Man does become more and more religious.’ 

It is plain that we are using religion in some different sense, not 
in the sense in which it is popularly used to-day, when it is taken to 
imply divine beings and extra-tellurian life. We are using it in the 
true and real sense, in the old meaning ; that meaning which, in the 
shrinking process, in the retreat along its whole line, Theology has 
abandoned. Still, we say, that this is the true and original meaning 
of Religion—that which Religion all along in theory has ever claimed 
to be; and when it is candid, feels that it ought to be. 

That meaning of Religion is this. It is a scheme of thought 
and life whereby the whole nature of individual men and societies of 
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men are concentrated in common and reciprocal activity, with refer- 
ence to a Superior Power which men and societies alike may serve, 
In popular use the latter phrase alone in the definition has survived ; 
and that in a particular aspect of it. When the various qualities of 
a man, and of masses of men, can be brought to work together toa 
great common object of Devotion—then you have Religion. 

The essence of the idea is, that the faculties can all be brought 
by it into harmony and proper relation; that it binds up great 
multitudes in one feeling and one thought. 

But to put aside for a moment any discussion about terms, to 
take this idea, this harmony of the whole nature and welding 
together of society, to use a phrase which was invented by a great 
master of expression, this ‘ consolidation of co-operation’ (religion is 
really that and nothing else), it is manifest that this harmony indeed 
increases from age to age. 

In the old pre-historic ages there was no harmony within man, 
when he was the wild untutored (it may be the noble) savage. There 
could be no true unity of classes under Caste, or Brahminism, under 
Slavery, in the ages of systematic conquest, in the moral anarchy 
and intellectual inequality of the Greco-Roman world. Is there 
harmony and unity under Islamism, was there in the feudal class 
system, or in the arbitrary, mystical, spasmodic era of Catholicism? 
Could there be any real harmony in Protestantism and Dissent, which 
mean divergence, dispute, conflict? Could there be unity anywhere 
until Science had asserted its independence of blind faith, until 
Industry had gained the victory over War, until the people had won 
their full and equal place in modern society ? 

Now Classes are being swallowed up in the Republic; races and 
nations are being brought together ; industry, science, humanity, are 
slowly asserting their superiority. The solidarity of Peoples, the 
Federation of mankind, or what is foreshadowed by such terms, is 
an idea which grows. The ‘consolidation of co-operation’ is at 
hand. Unity of classes and races, harmony in the realm of thought 
and feeling are only now becoming practicable hopes. It is hardly in 
modern life, only indeed in the Future, that we can see as a vision, 
the true unity of the race, the harmonious concentration of Thought 
and Life. 

If we mean by Religion that which makes man more complete, 
which makes societies united, it is plain that we are more and more 
converging towards this state. 

Those who say, ‘ Leave this convergence to itself, it is not a thing 
to strive for; the destiny of man is one of infinite differentiation 
without any corresponding process of co-ordination’—such men are 
talking against all the facts, the experience, and instincts of human 
nature. 

Civilisation implies increasing co-ordination, consensus, and 
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sympathy of the vast human organism ; though it be indeed a subtler 
co-ordination, a more rational consensus, a more equable sympathy. 

We need not argue with those who can contemplate with patience, 
can actually promote, the state of discord, cross-purpose and con- 
fusion in the spirit of man; the disruption and antagonism between 
societies of men. 

This can mean nothing but waste of our human faculties, struggle, 
and antipathy, not ‘ peace and good-will amongst men.’ It is need- 
less to argue such a theme—for every system of belief, philosopby, 
all schemes of society, morality, social progress, theories of civilisa- 
tion, and plans of reform—all imply some discipline of our social 
nature—some bond to unite society. 

So far we are pretty much agreed, at least all rational and serious 
persons are—that human nature must be got to work with the 
minimum of waste—and society with the minimum of friction, the 
maximum of correlation. But then the non-theological schools of 
the day are for the most part content to trust for this: either to 
some purely intellectual doctrine or doctrines: some say Science, 
some Truth, some say the principle of Evolution, or logical examina- 
tion; some vaguely say Free-Thought, the Spirit of Inquiry, the 
right of Private Judgment, some mystical gift for always being right 
of which we have never learned the secret. 

Or, if they give up this, they practically trust to chance, and say 
human nature will work it all right in the end. 

No doubt it will: but we must give human nature its fair chance, 
and accept what it demands; and if human nature calls out for 
Religion, religion it must have or die. 

Trusting to luck, or chance, or the ultimate triumph of what is 
called Truth, almost all the non-theological schools, disciples of 
Science, of Free Thought, of Democracy, of Secularism, and the like, 
repudiate anything like an organised attempt to reduce life as a 
whole to harmony by a central principle of life ; they reject systematic 
discipline of life: they start back from Worship, from any formal 
appeal to the Feelings, from the very idea of Devotion of spirit to a 
great Power—in a word they turn with disgust or mockery from 
Religion. 

Not indeed that they have ever proved this to be the sum of 
Philosophy, or the true teaching of History. Far from it, they 
assume it; they affect to know it by the Light of Nature as an in- 
tuitive truth. Mention to them worship, devotion, religion, the 
discipline of heart and practice in the continuous service of the object 
of devotion—in a word utter the word Religion—and they smile in a 
superior and satisfied way. 

All the teaching of History, the entire logic of Philosophy, the 
perennial yearnings of the human heart, the intensest hopes of the 
best men and the best women, all these are against them. Philo- 
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sophy means just putting one’s thoughts into relation with each 
other, and with the facts and circumstances of human nature, 
Wherever in the story of mankind a grand epoch or movement is 
seen, there we have passionate devotion working with an over- 
powering belief at the bottom of it. Charlemagne and Alfred, 
Cromwell and Washington, St. Louis and Hildebrand, St. Paul, 
Mahomet, Confucius, Moses, were men whose whole natures were 
fused through and through—brain, heart, and will, all together by that 
which was at once to them Thought—Resolve—Love. They moved 
men and created epochs—not because they had got hold of some 
particular truth, or not merely by that, but because their mighty 
natures had been kindled with a high passion—because their lives 
were seen to be transfigured in its light. 

Wherever around us to-day we see a beautiful character and a 
noble life, there we see something more than a set of opinions and 
implicit reliance on the principle of free inquiry. What is it that 
we do see? We always find a passionate resolve to make life answer 
in fact to some end that is deeply believed to be right. We have the 
three things—belief—enthusiasm— practice. 

Why, if we really wish something to act on the lives of men, 
why are we to surrender any one of these agents—belief, enthusiasm, 
practice? We want them all. All are not enough. To neglect 
any one is to leave human life one-sided, maimed, and incomplete. 
We can all see how empty is enthusiasm without knowledge and 
intelligence; how dry and formal is practice without enthusiasm. 
How is it that we fail to see how poor a thing is knowledge without 
enthusiasm and without practice ? 

The Revolt against the old faiths has been carried out blindly— 
too violently. Those who would sweep away Religion merely mean 
to sweep away the theological phase of religion. Those who re- 
pudiate Worship are simply dissatisfied with the old objects of 
Worship. To rebel against the ecclesiastical discipline of life is not 
to prove that life should have no discipline. To cease to venerate an 
unthinkable Creator and an unspeakable Mystery is not to cease to 
be capable of veneration towards anything. If our hearts feel void 
within us when we are bid to serve God, does this mean that our 
hearts are doomed to a void for ever? If our Faith in things super- 
natural is slipping from under us, does this mean that we must live 
for ever in this world of to-day without any Faith, with no Hope, 
no sense of Devotion to anything anywhere ? 

It is the delirium of revolt which screams out to us to cast out 
the faculty and the habit of faith along with the object or the form 
of our old faith. Besides it is cant: mere delusion to suppose it is 
done, or can be done. Neither enthusiasm, nor discipline, nor faith, 
nor reverence, nor devotion to a cause, nor love for a Power greater 
than ourselves, are at all dying out in the world. They are not 
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growing weaker. They are even in the midst of change, growing 
wider, deeper, more universal. 

The political and social movements of our age show us as noble 
examples of unselfish devotion to a cause as any in history. The 
martyrs of science, of industry, of civilisation and progress, are of that 
same old stuff whose blood has of yore watered churches. Patriotism 
is a living passion. Our humanity deepens and widens, our sympathy 
grows tenderer, our earnestness to keep fresh the memory of the 
great dead grows more intoa habit. Our civilisation is more con- 
scious of its high destiny and its accumulating Duty. 

The Schools that are the most eager to uproot all religion are 
themselves conspicuous for enthusiasm, devotion, self-sacrifice. No 
men have come nearer to the spirit of religious martyrs in our 
modern times than some of those devotees of the socialist, commu- 
nist, democratic Gospel. The very Nihilists have shown us wonderful 
examples of discipline and faith. The Atheists, the Secularists, the 
Materialists stand almost first beyond the believers in creeds in 
constancy, fervour, and what a Christian would caJl an earnestness to 
save souls; and in nothing are they more conspicuous than in 
devoted reverence and submission to the heroes and teachers of their 
choice. 

There is as much capacity for reverence in the world as ever— 
as much and more—scattered and incongruous as the objects of 
reverence have become. There is as much zeal, and force of heart, 
as much power of devotion as ever, as much capacity for association 
as ever. No moralist,no politician, no reformer for an instant doubts 
the power of ideas, the value of discipline, the temper of devotion, 
and none of them certainly propose to forego the appeal to these. 
Man does become more and more religious in the range and univer- 
sality of the religious instinct. 

All this capacity for religious unity is checked in the present 
day by the prevailing theories. What has happened is that know- 
ledge and belief do not range with devotion ; practice is out of joint 
with profession ; and reverence itself bears the standard in Revolt. 

Positivism is a scheme for bringing all these three—belief, dis- 
cipline, worship—again (or rather for the first time) really into line, 
and training this consolidated force to bear on Life and on Society. 
It says: ‘ Man has a mind, and an enormous accumulation of know- 
ledge. We have to satisfy that mind, and give order to that know- 
ledge. Man has energies; we must give them a full scope, and yet 
keep them in due bounds. Man has a soul fitted for great devotion ; 
we must fill that soul with a worthy object of devotion, strengthen it, 
purify it by constant exercise. If we leave out one of these sides, 
human nature is cramped, harmony is destroyed. And what.is more, 
not only must all three sides be appealed to alike, but they must be 
appealed to by some great principle that can’ inspire them in one 
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If this can be done, it is plain how enormous must be its power 
over life. If there be such a principle, all else in human nature is of 
little moment till we have it. If harmony in the whole nature Le 
possible, it must be the supreme good dreamed of by the philosophers 
of old. It must be happiness, duty, wisdom, peace, and life all in 
one. 

And why, because we live in the midst of revolt against super- 
stition and formalism, why are we to assume so confidently that there 
is no such harmony, that human nature shall drag on in the oscillations 
of eternal conflict, in misunderstanding and crossed purpose, for ever 
till this planet chills into its last phase of silent ice? Why take for 
granted this tremendous and terrible fate? Why do we not turn to 
any shadow of divinity that is left us? Why do we not cling to God, 
Church, Book, and call upon Jehovah, Jove, or Lord, or (if men prefer 
it) call upon science, philosophy, progress, and all the spirits of our 
age to tell us if such a thing be, or be not? Strange that we do not 
all, day and night, incessantly seek for the answer to this, of all ques- 
tions the most vital: ‘Is there anything by which man can order his 
life as a whole? Is there anything by which our nature may gain its 
unity, our race may acknowledge its brotherhood?’ Why do we not 
make up our mind, or try to make it up? Why do we not resolve in 
which camp we will stand? How long shall we halt between two 
opinions ? 

It is mockery to talk about science, enlightenment, progress, free 
thought, to the myriads of men and women, and to tell them that these 
ought to serve them. What can they want more—why ask for 
religion? The rude men who sweat and swelter in mines, in furnaces 
and factories, the hedger and the ditcher, and the cottager with his 
pinched home, the women who stitch and serve, the children wander- 
ing forlorn and unkempt into rough life, how are these to be sustained 
and comforted by science and enlightenment ? How will free thought 
teach discipline to the young, and self-restraint to the wild? What 
sustenance will the imaginative and the devotional nature receive 
from the principle of free inquiry? Human nature is not a thing so 
docile and intellectual that it can be tamed by fine thoughts ; nor is 
society amenable to pure ideas. It is playing with the question to 
offer us anything less than a systematic philosophy, a grand and 
over-mastering object of reverence, a resolute scheme of social and per- 
sonal practice. 

Positivism does offer these. What else is there that does? We 
speak, of course, to those who have deliberately, on one ground or 
other, put aside Church and book, ritual and creed. We would dis- 
turb the faith of none who are satisfied in these. Here are the two 
questions? 

I. Can we expect to see the real regeneration of human life (we 
speak to none who do not desire this) if we deliberately forego that 
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which has been at the bottom of every regeneration of life—an appeal 
to the undying instinct of reverence, devotion, in the human heart ? 

II. Where can we place that devotion, so that it be an integral 
part of modern science and modern society, unless it be in the ever 
present image of that Humanity, of which we are children and 
servants ? 

The problem is this—Human life and society are in want of a 
revivifying and reforming force. 

The force of a great devotion has been the most potent of all re- 
forming powers. 

It must be a devotion that wholly satisfies and coincides with 
scientific, logical intellect ; and, therefore, must be not superhuman. 

It must be one that wholly satisfies and appeals to our practical 
energy, our craving for work and life on earth; and therefore, it 
must be not supra-telluric. 

Now the old creeds, Bible and Salvation, no longer even seem 
to satisfy these latter conditions. 

I wili not say that these have been thrust aside by science 
and industry. Rather they have themselves slipped out of the way, 
fled from science’and industry—got themselves out of sight and out of 
mind, retreated to some cloud-capt and inaccessible mountains, far 
away from life, never to return. 

The old law of Hible and Salvation having abdicated, resigned 
(in the earthly field of Thought and Work, in the real and the practical 
world), what remains ? 

Free inquiry, interminable free inquiry, scepticism, indifferentism, 
research and then more research, waiting for something to turn up, 
whilst, all the while, vice, ignorance, strife, moral helplessness and 
mental indecision do not wait, but grow and enlarge. Or else (and 
this is the alternative) the devotion of brain, and heart, and energy 
to the service of that Mighty Power which stands beside us day and 
night, of which every act and thought of ours is but the reflection, 
the aggregate force of the lives of true men in the past, the present, 
and the future, in which civilisation is incarnate and lives a con- 
tinuous and visible life. 

What else is there but this, if the sons of this age of light and 
labour are to have devotion at all ? 

There is much talk now about what some ingenious person has 
named ‘ Fervent Atheism,’ and it is declared that fervent Atheism is a 
contradiction in terms. I am inclined to agree with this in a literal 
sense. The idea of basing a really devotional frame of mind, or any 
working enthusiasm of a genuine kind, on any negation is truly 
ludicrous. But to pass from Atheism or the assertion that there is no 
God—to pure Agnosticism (that you know nothing about God or any 
other object of worship), or to Evolution or the laws of matter, or in- 
Vox, IX.—No. 49. II 
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finite differentiation, or the Unknowable, or the Universum, as Strauss 
calls it, or the Infinite as some metaphysicians say, or the All, or the 
Good, or any other ideal of the inanimate world ; how utterly hollow is 
the notion that any real enthusiasm can be based on this! We need 
something that we conceive able to reach our human sympathies, to 
be of nature akin to our own, something that we can really commune 
with in a moral union—something living not dead—organic not 
inert. That is the hollowness of Pantheism in every form. 

Look at things which have touched sympathies. The Church, 
the Chosen People, the Roman race, the city of Athens, of Sparta, 
Christendom, Islam, the Bible, the Republic, the Socialist Utopia, 
all of these have been the basis of true creeds, real enthusiasm, 
practical working religions. They have spoken to men face to face, 
And now when they or many of them are passing away; when 
Bible, Christendom, Islam, the Church, are all fading into the 
pages of history as the creed of Abraham and Isaac, and the divinity 
of Rome, of Athens and Sparta, have faded ; now when we see how 
narrow, partial, inadequate is each of these, how wanting in breadth 
and continuity even is the ideal Republic, even our own contemporary 
human race—what is there left, I say, what other idea can become 
the basis of a mundane faith but the idea of Humanity, which in- 
cludesall? The collective destiny of men in the past, the present, and 
the future, is the real whole of which all these smaller ideas are but 
the broken reflections, or germs, is broadly human in its spirit, and 
teuches the profoundest chord of sympathy. It is a power towards 
which we can feel the sense of brotherhood, and sonhood, and loyal 
sense of service. 

What else is there to love and serve—if we seek to love and serve 
the greatest loveable and serveable thing on this earth, and we have 
-ceased to love and to serve a supra-mundane Being ? 

Let who will and can love God and Christ, looking for a celestial 
-crown; let them serve these. But let no one pretend to love or to 
serve the Infinite, or Evolution, or the idea of Good. It is a farce. 

This I take to be the one indispensable, imperishable, truth of 
Positivism—the one central point round which everything else may 
‘be left to group itself. It holds up to us a Power: human, real, demon- 
-strable, loveable—one that we can feel with, and work for, and learn 
‘to understand, who provides for us, and whose good we can promote. 
It shows us something we can love and be proud to serve, something 
that can stir all our intellectual efforts, reduce them to system, some- 
thing too that can dignify and justify our best exertions. And this 
something is the same for our whole nature, and it knits together our 
whole nature in harmony. It is always here, on earth. 

The theological believers say ‘ Have faith and all things shall 
be added unto you!’ So we may say, believe in Humanity (no! 
it is impossible to disbelieve in Humanity)—but habitually come to 
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look at Humanity as the converging point of your whole existence, 
thoughts, feelings,.and labour; and all other things may be con- 
sidered hereafter. -It may be that they may be modified, enlarged, 
reformed. We are not about to claim for the vast intellectual and 
social programme of A. Comte, any sort of infallibility, or any ap- 
proach to finality. It will have of course, like all things, to develope 
with the growth of thought; it may be in parts revised in the pro- 
gress of knowledge. Conclusions as to historical facts, judgments of 
men and of ages, scientific theories, logical dogmas, institutions of 
society, principles of government, details or ideals of social reform, 
Church, Priesthood, sacraments, and formulas may all, for aught 
we know, put on new forms or gain new meanings as future ages 
may require them. That is no affair of ours, and is not a practical 
matter. 

But the one thing that in Positivism represents the Saving Faith 
is this :—-That in the sense of devotion to the vast Human whole, of 
which each of us is an infinitesimal member, there lies the harmonising 
Principle that can give unity and force to our mundane nature. 

Too much has been made of the deductions and corollaries of the 
human faith by those who have assailed it, and perhaps to some extent 
by those who have maintained it. The details, the utopias, the sug- 
gestions and illustrations of Comte have been criticised with ridiculous 
minuteness,. and with exaggerated importance. No one of these 
critics has ventured to dispute the great central Principle of a human 
synthesis for thought and life, the principle that in convergence 
towards our common Humanity we may at last find complete repose 
for our efforts—peace within us, peace amongst men. 

None of them have ever shaken that great conception—which if it 
had stood alone would have made Positivism the greatest achievement 
of modern thought. The critics more or less distinctly or consciously 
adopt the principle. In fact Mr. Mill, M. Littré, and Mr. Lewes 
have most emphatically expressed their general adhesion to it. I 
hardly know what other universal principles there are (outside of 
theology) unless it may be Evolution and Nirvana. 

Let us hold on to this idea, and all other things—doctrines, in- 
stitutions, practices—will be made clear, or will be hereafter built 
up on their true foundations. 

Now, if there be such a central point of Thought and Life, it 
follows as a certain deduction that the first of all our duties is to 
obtain for ourselves, and procure for others, a sound, complete, real 
education, an education not merely scientific, but moral and emotional, 
and not merely moral, but formed by practice into habit. 

Deeper than all social reforms, before all political institutions, 
before all forms of government, more vital than any burning ques-~ 
tion whatever—lies the great want of a true education—an education 


to make this unity a reality. 
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The systematic concentration of our human faculties of brain, 
sympathy, activity, will not come about by itself or be maintained by 
itself, by talking about Man or by ejaculating Humanity. It will 
need a constant systematic education: training of mind, of heart, of 
habit. 

But if there is to be a systematic education there must be trained 
and organised educators. 

It would be a delusion, indeed it would be frivolous, to imagine 
that a really comprehensive and positive Synthesis (a scheme for a 
oneness of life based on facts) can be maintained by itself without 
continual, disciplined, organised efforts to sustain it. 

A systematic education implies organised teaching; and as the 
education would be a dry, logical, ineffective thing, if it were limited 
to intellectual truth alone, so the organised teaching must extend to 
the moraland emotional nature ; must advise, assist, modify the active, 
practical, and industrial nature as well. 

If a systematic education mean more than the imparting of know- 
ledge—and so it surely does—organised teaching must mean more 
than the lessons of academical professors. 

It must mean some appeal to our deepest feelings, some forming 
of the character, some influence over action and habit. 

This then is at bottom what Auguste Comte meant when he 
spoke of Church and a Priesthood. He used words which have come 
to be connected with Theology and with arbitrary authority, whilst 
of course he meant nothing of the kind. But he used words which 
imply a moral and a religious community, and moral and religious 
training—simply because he cid mean a moral and a religious com 
munity, and he did mean a moral and religious training. 

The meanings, other than this, which by association have gathered 
round these words, differ essentially from anything that is dreamed of 
by Positivism. 

If Positivism have real religion, that Religion is uniformly 
natural, not supernatural; human, not theological ; scientific, not 
imaginary. 

‘Religion which was first spontaneous, then inspired, lastly re- 
vealed, has now become demonstrated and demonstrable.’ 

If Positivism have any Priesthood, those priests, so called, will be 
simply the educators in science: philosophers, physicians, artists, 
moralists, practical teachers of real and practical things; without 
wealth, with no State establishment; with no political authority, 
with no legal monopoly, with no privileges or endowments, no anti- 
social tradition, no spiritual prestige—with no inspired books, no 
mystical Church ; with no Heaven to promise, no Hell to threaten— 
with nothing but their knowledge, their usefulness, their high 
character, their sweetness of nature, to give them any influence 
whatever. 
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Why need any man fear such a Church and such a Priesthood— 
rather let me say such an education, such trained teachers ? 

It may be that the world is not ripe for the bare idea of an 
organised teaching, cannot tolerate the experiment of a systematic 
education at all. But if this be so, the world must as yet bid fare- 
well to the hope that man wiil ever arrive at a permanent Synthesis 
at all—at any common centre of action for all sides of our nature 
and all parts of society. 

Some provisional Synthesis men must have, whether they 
choose to call it Religion, Philosophy, or Truth. Some organised 
agency to keep that synthesis together they must have; call it 
Church, Education, Priesthood, Leaders of Thought, or Spirit of the 
Age. 
; If the ways and thoughts of modern civilisation reject everything 
that is not scientific, real, and organic, then the only Synthesis or 
Central Principle of Life that is left us, is the Devotion of our lives 
to Humanity. This is the one centre which is perfectly real and in- 
telligible, wholly practical, entirely human, and yet most utterly 


sympathetic. 
Thus only can Feeling be raised to its true place, that of inspiring 


our whole being. 

Thus only will the Intellect be seriously stirred to work with 
Feeling, and to devote itself to enlighten, guide, and do the work 
of Feeling. 

Thus only will Energy find a truly moral and sympathetic object 
of work—politics being controlled by morals—politics here meaning 
Industry as much as Government, so that man’s practical activity as 
a whole may be moralised. 

‘ Life in all its Thoughts as in all its Actions is brought under 
the inspiring charm of Social Affection.’ 

An answer that I often hear is this—‘ Very true, it is a beautiful 
ideal; but we do not want social affection: we fail to see the charm.’ 
What can be the reply to this? I know but of one reply. ‘Your 
life will be wasted, will finally be miserable; the society around 
you will share your doubts, will go on becoming more discordant till 
you all do feel it. If you cannot feel the charm of social affection, 
you will feel the horror of social discord, of utter lawlessness and 
self-will.’ 

What has Theology, or any religion, to say to the man who 
deliberately declares that he prefers vice, self—his lower nature? 
If the priest says, Hell, the man of vice laughs: and the Priest is 
now ashamed of saying, Hell. But this cynical avowal is not true. 
All this is a controversial sophism, a boast, affectation, but it is not 
fact. The very man who says this is a tender husband, a self-deny- 
ing father, a true friend, a warm politician, an ardent patriot, a 
devoted public servant, an excellent citizen. No man’s life is a con- 
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sistent career of selfishness. Nothing can be founded on systematic 
selfishness. 

Let us see of what elements Religion consists, and try how far 
Humanity affords a base for each of these. 

First, of course, Religion implies a belief. We always except the 
Religion of Nature, or of the Unknowable, or the Religion of the 
Infinite—which are mere phrases—meaning only that the supposed 
believer would like to believe something if he could only make up 
his mind. But all serious Religion implies belief. 

The belief of Theology is definite enough, but it is very limited. 
God made the world and Christ died for it; and it is the duty of 
man to worship and serve them, preparing for his soul a future of 
Heaven or of Hell. 

Now not only is this belief in continual conflict with reason, but 
it has nothing whatever to say to the reason itself, throughout the 
whole vast range of our intellectual interests and achievements. 

The creed of Humanity is not merely the belief that Humanity 
is. That is obvious. It is the belief that man’s highest function 
consists in the true understanding of Humanity and perfecting 
Humanity through sympathy. 

Here our whole intellectual nature is supplied with a purpose, 
and is concentrated on an object. To understand Humanity and its 
conditions is to understand History, Social Philosophy, Morals, the 
laws of Mind, the laws of Progress. To understand the indispens- 
able conditions of Humanity is to understand Science, the laws of 
Life, the laws of Matter, the aature of the Earth on which Man 
abides. To perfect Humanity is to bring all our knowledge to bear 
on human life, to utilise science and make knowledge bear fruit for 
good. Man needs every shred of real knowledge attainable: but he 
most of all needs it made efficient ; co-ordinated and systematised 
to working harmony. Thus the Belief which can alone support 
a religion of Humanity is science: only, Science grouped around 
the Science of Man, and all leading up to that—and one thing 
more—so ordered that it will ennoble the human heart and enrich 
human life. 

Thus Humanity throws across our whole mental range, and every 
process of thought, a great central creative Principle. It explains 
Man to himself, explains the world of Nature and his relation to it, 
explains to him his Duty in the double condition of his own nature 
and his external surrounding on this planet. 

But every Religion that ever was must have something more than 
Belief. It has some kind of external Devotion: Worship—com- 
memoration—ceremony—thanksgiving. 

It is here that the modern sceptic, agnostic, materialist, even the 
-modern Deist, or Theosophist, is most scandalised, most satirical, or 
‘most hostile to Positivism. But what is worship? Simply the out- 
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ward expression, the visible emotion, of Veneration, and of Self- 
surrender to a Power or a Being that we love and serve. 

But no men are without it, or wish to discard it altogether. The 
outward expression of Veneration, Love, Devotion of Self, is not dead 
even in our puzzled, divided, shy, material England of to-day, on the 
dry ashes of the Calvinist Volcano, in the Gospel of Plutonomy, and 
each for himself. It is not extinct even in the most negative and 
atheistic school. No living men show a deeper sense of Worship—if 
worship be the visible expression of Reverence and of Self-sacrifice— 
than some of the maddest communists, materialists, and social 
democrats. They are for ever making demonstrations of their 
enthusiastic regard for some public cause—some social ideal. The 
commemoration of Voltaire is worship, the annual visit to the graves 
of the slaughtered Communists is worship, the devotion to the Red 
Flag, or the White Flag, or the Tricolor, is worship. When Atheist, 
Voltairean, Democratic Paris pours out on All Saints’ Day in a mass 
to the cemeteries, Paris is performing an act of worship, such as 
Protestant, serious England, with her Established Church and her 
thousand sects, never knew. 

But Worship is a thing far other than public demonstrations in 
churches or processions. If Worship be the visible or conscious out- 
pouring of our affection, attachment, self-sacrifice, it is about us ever 
(thanks be to Humanity) in our homes, and in our souls, alone, or in 
our families, as in great gatherings of men and women. All acts of 
public homage and respect, all private offerings of friendship and of 
duty are acts of Worship. All honest rejoicing at a marriage and a 
birth, all real mourning at a funeral, the visible emotions in the 
sacred quiet of the household, are acts of Worship, if only they are 
real, unselfish, spontaneous. The young mother as she hangs breath- 
less to watch her child asleep, the married pair as they sit side by side 
watching their children as they blossom into life, the daughter at 
the grave of her mother, the mother weeping over the letters of her 
son, two friends who rest true to each other, though duty, space, or 
death separate them, every man who in silence and in purity of heart 
resolves that somebody or something shall be the better for him ere 
he die, every honest man who throws his heart into his work—all of 
these are fulfilling an irresistible act of Worship. 

Away, then, with the peevish paradox of pedants and cynics that 
mankind has outgrown Worship. Man never was more prone to 
Worship, for he worships no longer in terror, ignorance, self-interest. 
He worships all that he finds of Good in the world; he worships 
treely, and he worships thoughtfully, wisely, and sweetly. 

And why are we to discard this irrepressible appeal to Emotion ? 
If human life is to be warmed and guided by a high purpose and 
a noble affection, we must cultivate that affection, consciously appeal 
to it, stimulate it, give it free play, frankly and heartily show our 
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sense of the beauty of it, without shame and without stint. Affec- 
tion, self-devotion, social duty of all kinds, are powerfully kindled by 
the very act of expression. In matters of the heart the expression 
is the act. We love most when we show love. We grow nobler by 
acknowledging every real and noble resolve. We come closer to one 
another when we vow to stand close forever. We surrender ourselves 
most purely when we are uttering our sense of adoration. Emotion, 
like every sound feeling, grows as we give it piay. ‘ We tire of 
acting,’ says Auguste Comte; ‘we tire even of thinking; we never 
tire of loving.’ 

What an infinite field for Worship is there opened in the Religion 
of Humanity! There is the expression of our Reverence, attach- 
ment and Devotion to the onward Progress of our race, itself perpe- 
tually stimulating us to add something to its sum of good; there 
is the commemoration of every worthy life, the continuation of the 
memory of the yreat dead, the acknowledgment of all the unceasing 
Providence it provides us. 

But Worship in our faith is not limited to this. Our duty to 
our great Western Commonwealth of nations, to our own country, 
to our city, to our immediate community, to our families, to those 
dearest and closest, our responsibility for those dependent on us, on 
those who serve us, on the poor around us, on all whom we can help, 
every quality of civic, or domestic, or personal duty, the spirit of 
loyalty, chivalry, of protection, of submission, of discipline, of 
brotherliness, of courtesy, of graciousness, every quality of man, every 
serious act of our public or private lives,—may alike be ennobled 
and inspired, when deepened by the expression of a true and pure 
Emotion. 

I say nothing of all those solemn and public acts of expression 
by which Auguste Comte has proposed to celebrate the long past, the 
great Power, the high hopes of Humanity, a series of public com- 
memorations going through each great epoch of civilisation. 

I say nothing now of those ceremonies by which he sought to 
clothe every civic and domestic act with the outward and visible 
mark of a great social character. I say nothing of those ceremonies 
(which he called sacraments), by which he sought to stamp on the 
personal life of each of us the social destiny that awaits us. 

I say nothing of all of these. They remain for the Future to work 
out. They might be to many a difficulty. They may find some 
further development. I insist on none of these, for they are at most 
but on trial, in their germ. 

All that I do insist upon is this—that a direct and visible appeal 
to our sense of Duty is as natural now as it was when the Athenians 
at Salamis were heard by the Persian host chanting the songs of the 
Gods before the greatest battle of the world, or when French 
Democrats went smiling to death singing the Marseillaise. 
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Man cannot forego the expression of noble feeling, if he is to 
have noble feeling at all. 

And in the History of Man, in the life of Man, in the duties and 
relations of man to man, we shall find an inexhaustible field for the 
expression of every note in the gamut of human feeling. 

Thought and Feeling are not enough. We need Practice—Action. 
Hence the elements of Religion are not only Belief, that is, an intel- 
lectual scheme, and Worship, or an appeal to the highest Feeling, 
but Discipline (or Scheme of Life). 

Here, again, in active life the central point of Humanity offers 
us a dominant Principle. Theology with its ideal Heaven and 
unearthly rewards always draws off its devotees from active life, 
treats it as a stumbling-block to godliness, has really nothing to say 
to it, except to hope that it will be saintly. What more have the 
Metaphysics of the Universum or the Infinite to say to active life ? 
How is the Unknowablie, or Infinity, or the Universal Mind, to be 
made the basis of practical energy ? 

Theology and Metaphysics renounce the domain of active life, as 
a hermit might shun a battle. 

The only practical Gospel which now directs active life in the 
retreat of Theology and of Metaphysics from that which is the real 
end of Man’s existence—the only Practical Gospel now current is 
the so-called Economie Gospel of Each for Himself, and the World 
coming right at last by every one pursuing his personal interest. 

Between the fantastic unworldliness of Theology, and the cynical 
worldliness of mere Plutonomy, stands Positivism with its claim to 
base man’s active existence on an unselfish co-operation in the prac- 
tical welfare of Humanity—with no extravagant self-renunciation, 
but as the natural and healthy end of human activity, under the 
impulse of social sympathy, as in the long run the best for us all, and 
the truest source of happiness. This is, in fact, the principle of 
‘The greatest happiness of the greatest number ’—utilitarian in effect, 
though not utilitarian in motive, but social, unselfish, benevolent. 

If it be said that this is an impossible ideal—a Utopian standard 
of duty—how much less Utopian and alien to human instincts is it 
than the Theological crown of glory ! 

If it be said that it is an appeal from the more violent selfish in- 
stincts to the less potent unselfish duties—what religion that ever 
deserved the name did not seek to curb the selfish instincts by 
invoking the superior charm and permanence of the nobler elements 
of the human spirit ? 

The practical, sensible, free service of Humanity by intelligent 
work towards the general well-being of the Race stands between the 
artificial dreaming of Theology and the bestial self-seeking of 
Plutonomy, without asceticism, without unreality, without vulgarity 
—working happily and naturally, devoted to Industry but not 
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exaggerating Industry, seeking material results, but only as the 
stepping-stone to moral results, dealing with the world like producers, 
citizens, politicians, but acting so that all work shall conduce to 
Beauty, Wisdom, Goodness. 

I put this question to all who from any point of view believe 
that human life is in need of mending. Is anything (in this age of 
knowledge and civilisation) at all worth trying unless it can assert its 
power over the Intellectual World, the Moral World, and the Practical 
World? 

Does any one but a professing Christian believe that Theology, in 
any one of its shifting forms, really asserts its power alike over all 
three ? 

Is there anything that does assert it, or can assert it—bring to 
this test, Pantheism, or Atheism, Evolution, the Unknowable—is 
there anything that stands the test of all three but the Principle of 
referring all to the Humanity that is, that has been, that is to be? 

This idea, we may say, is in the air, about us everywhere, and is 
ever growing up unconsciously in men’s minds. Still, it does not 
follow but that it will meet with endless objections. But what are 
objections? and why need we expect to satisfy them? It is the age 
of objections, and of objectors: a large portion of the cultured 
classes think the true function of the human brain is to manufacture 
objections. What is called ‘literature’ and ‘criticism’ is for the 
most part the trade of supplying the public with objections, just as 
the business of the *Opposition’ in Parliament is always to show 
that the Government is wrong, and of the counsel on the other side 
always to show that his ‘ learned friend’ has no case. Such is the 
fertility of the enstatic genius that the trade flourishes in the Houses, 
in the Courts, in letters. A critic would, indeed, be a tyro if he 
could not find a hundred ‘ objections’ to every religion and every 
philosophy from Moses to the Latter-day Saints. 

But men who mean to do anything do not occupy themselves 
largely in satisfying objections, or the still more hopeless task of 
satisfying objectors. Ideas, schemes, institutions, slowly win their 
way upon the world by virtue of their power to assimilate mental 
and moral forces, and their general fitness for a given situation. 
In how small a degree do they succeed by logical triumphs! With- 
out pretending any comparison which many would resent, one may 
say this: Christianity would have made slow way, if it had waited 
till it had an answer to all the philosophers; or Protestantism, if 
it had waited till it had satisfied the objections of its Catholic critics. 
Nor would what is vaguely called Liberalism or Progress have pro- 
gressed very far, if it were bound to silence its opponents, those who 
were so by conviction, and those who were so by profession. The 
human faith, like every faith, will win its way by affirmations and 
proofs, not by rejoinders and surrebutters. 
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This would still be so, if the human faith were something new ; 
but it is not new. Shouts of laughter are raised at the very idea of 
a New Religion. Let us grant freely that there is something laugh- 
able in a new Religion, though Moses, Christ, and Mahomet did not 
think the idea a laughing matter. Sober moderns, as we all now 
profess to be, will, however, agree that there is something at least 
hugely paradoxical about the idea of a really new religion. The 
human faith is in truth the old faith; it is the oldest of all religions ; 
it brings the newer phases of religion into relations with the older. 
There is nothing really new in the Religion of Humanity except the 
formal and systematic embodiment of all those yearnings of heart and 
imaginative visions of the world which formed the inner life of so 
many forms of tentative religion. Moses, St. Paul, Mahomet, and 
Luther now meant, as we can show, the same essential thing in a vague 
mystical way—so too did Bouddha and Confucius—they all sought 
that great conception which should explain to Man himself and the 
World around him, the law on which both rested, so that thereby 
Man, finding it, should have peace, and rise to the purity and might 
of his full nature. And they all found peace, found purity and might, 
for a time in a limited degree, and they called their great key to the 
infinite, Jehovah, Islam, the Bible, Nirvana, the Right Rule. 

All kinds of religion have sought these two things. (1) the truth 
of man’s relation to the Universe. (2) the true source and canon of 
man’s duty. All sorts of incomplete, poetical, or mystical answers 
have been given to these two questions. Positivism now simply says 
—(1) The true relation of Man to the Universe is the relation proved 
by Science ; (2) the source and canon of man’s duty is to be found in a 
true and full knowledge of human nature. How can any one call this 
new? Every kind of religion has tried to give the answers in a par- 
tial way, in imaginative, anthropomorphic, or fanciful impersonations. 
They all, says Positivism, had their strong points and should be 
utilised, provided they be reduced to science, that is, to systematised 
common sense, and be made mutually consistent. 

What has happened in the case net of every new Religion (there 
is no such thing possible), but of every new conception of Religion, 
is this: that spiritual men, struck with some crying evil or void in 
the old conception, have ardently pressed on the society of their time 
a new, or purer, or larger conception. In so doing, they have often 
neglected, sometimes have even purposely neglected, the strong side 
of the old conception. All new systems or new readings of old systems 
conquer, when they succeed, by virtue of some great want that they 
fill, not by satisfying the subtlest doubt in every ingenious mind. 
Polytheism afforded an inexhaustible field for the fancy and the energy 
of ancient civic life. Christianity, burning to restore to a corrupt 
and cruel age the sense of purity, humility, and humanity, flung 
aside beauty, joy, freedom, patriotism, philosophy, and manly culture, 
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in order to cast itself with passionate contrition before an ascetic 
and terrible image of Man and God. The Cross, Sin, Death, Damna- 
tion came into the world, doing great things, crushing out great 
things. Mahomet, again, trampled on the gross hagiology of the 
Greek Church, and called his warriors to rally round their one God 
and His immutable Will. 

All systems of religion have insisted powerfully on some great 
element of spiritual life, and have been systems of religion because 
they did so. They were usually indifferent, contemptuous, or hostile 
to the great elements of their predecessors. The great Polytheists 
repudiated the confusion and grossness of Fetichism ; the Monotheists 
pointed with shame and scorn to all that had been sacrificed when 
Venus was made a goddess, and Mars, Mithras, and Apis were jumbled 
into one indiscriminate pantheon ; still more did the Reformers rave 
against all the vices of Mariolatry and Hagiology, and what had come 
out of a celibate priesthood and a powerful hierarchy. 

The good sense of mankind in the long run throws off these one- 
sided efforts to make religion first all energy and versatility ; then all 
ecstasy and self-control; then all submission and austerity; and, 
finally, all mysticism and spiritual receptivity. 

It is inevitable that, each time a stronger and more rational con- 
ception of religion begins to prevail, the devotees and the advocates 
of the old conception should cry out that they are being robbed of 
the particular feature of religion which the old conception represented. 
The old conception invariably in course of time had come to exag- 
gerate and even caricature its special element. Nowadays deep and 
tender souls cry out ‘where else can you find that intense force to 
wring and curb the heart which we have in the image of an all-seeing 
God in whose eyes the most secret sin, the faintest gust of passion, is 
an offence to be expiated only by the blood of his own Son?’ No 
doubt it is a tremendous force and has had infinite command over 
human passion. But the question is whether the idea is true, consis- 
tent with the rest of man’s knowledge, and on the whole an adequate 
explanation of human life. The question is whether people still con- 
tinue to believe it ; whether too much is not sacrificed in trying to 
get them to believe it. If the world still believes this explanation, 
we shall hear little of Positivism. If the world has ceased to believe 
it, it is useless to tell Positivists that they are without this terrific 
engine of morality. Positivists reply that the terrific engine having 
now ceased to work, it is best to fall back on such human and rational 
motives of social duty as moral science and history suggest. 

Suppose the United Kingdom Temperance Alliance were to preach 
that every glass of ardent spirits had the effect of oxalic acid and 
would burn up the vitals of the drinker in ten minutes: suppose that 
temperance orators had actually persuaded a very ignorant population 
that this was true. The people at last find them out and take again 
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to drink. A more sober body of temperance advocates appeal to them, 
in the name of moral and social duty. Whereupon the advocates of 
the oxalic acid theory cry out—*The most potent of all the tem- 

perance arguments is being abandoned!’ Potent, no doubt, so long 

as it is believed in, and provided it be true. It is not difficult to get 

potent arguments either for an agitation or for a religion, if you feel 

at liberty to resort to your invention for your moral and religious 

sanctions. 

So too with the whole apparatus of ecstatic bliss, endless torment, 
seraphic rejoining with loved ones, the eternal recompense for earthly 
pain, the everlasting communing of congenial souls, the heavenly 
contemplation of infinite goodness—all these have been the force of 
Christianity, the force of Catholicism, the force of Protestantism. 
How often has the overburdened spirit felt peace amid agony and 
bereavement : how often have the dying lips smiled in peace: what 
trust and calm have beamed in the eyes of the weakest, the most 
afflicted, the most forsaken! We know it all. We too have felt all 
these things. We are not cynics, swinishly deaf to the spiritual 
voices. Why ask us if we have any such things in our faith; if we 
can give these seraphic raptures, these superhuman joys and hopes? 

Certainly not. It is quite possible that no rational faith what- 
ever has any exact equivalent to these ecstasies, or can work these 
miracles in subduing sense, and galvanising certain chords of emotion. 
Perhaps not! But the question again is, are they true, are they 
real, or are they artificial? Because if they are, if men once begin to 
suspect that, after all, these joys are pious hopes, pious fancies, pious 
frauds, it will go ill with the believers as well as with the preachers. 

It is idle, therefore, now to cry out that we are robbing men of 
this exquisite bliss, and hope, and trust. There is no trust, no bliss, 
or hope in it; ifmen come (they know not how) to doubt if it be 
true—rather there is an awful abyss and void. In these days the 
business before the orthodox is not to show how sublime or ecstatic 
these hopes are (if they be real)—but whether or not they are real. 
This is work enough for the present. 

It is beside the question, therefore, to expatiate, as do curates and 
the semi-theological journals, on the infinite sublimity or pathos of 
the current gospels and creeds. Do not expatiate on their beauty ; 
but restore us our trust in their credibility and reality. You might 
as well enlarge on the superior advantages of immortality here on 
earth, and argue that therefore it is materialism to believe in death 
at all. Or you might call on us to be as the Angels are, and to pass 
like Seraphim into serener worlds than this. The sublimity of a 
conception is no proof of its reality ; gives us no guarantee that it is 
not a dream—rather the contrary. Children long~to be angels, 
fairies, or stars. Men desire to be the best tha foortal men on this 
planet can become. 7 
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The only question for serious instructed men in the Nineteenth 
Century is this : what, with all the lights of modern science, history, 
and philosophy, is the soundest and completest view to take of Man’s 
place in the world, and Man’s duty to himself and to others? It is 
quite possible that the answer may not include the ecstatic and gor- 
geous visions of the Gospel, but. it will include a vast deal that the 
Gospel shuts out, and its practical effect on the entire scope of human 
life may be far more equable and complete. 

Some Christian devotees seem in a chronic state of cataleptic pre- 
disposition. Civilisation would come to an end, or would return to the 
condition of the twelfth century, if this artificial condition of spiritual 
tension were common to the busy millions on the earth. Real religion 
is not to be measured by the hysterical sensibilities of a few selected 
men ‘and women, who have leisure to nurse their emotions, who know 
very little of the world and nothing, it may be, of history. Canit be that, 
for all time, and for the whole human race, the conditions of Religion 
must be squared to the visions which the author of the ‘ Imitation’ 
saw in his cell, and the author of ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ saw in his 
prison? If we takea broad view of the spiritual manifestations of the 
whole human race, we shall find that this particular type of soul is 
one amongst many, one of the most beautiful, one of the most memo- 
rable, but still one highly artificial and strung upon a single chord. 
The heroism and the graces of the ancient world were not drawn from 
this type; nor was the imposing strength of the Eastern religions; 
nor are the rich and splendid resources of modern civilisation. The 
human faith will make no attempt to talk in the language of monks 
and puritans; it will talk to men in the language of men. 

We often hear that there is much uncertainty as to what Huma- 
nity is, and still more as to what its past history has been. There 
may be some margin of uncertainty as to what the English people is, 
and a greater as to what has been the history of the English people. 
But both ideas are amply sufficient for the feeling of patriotism and 
the work of politics. Humanity is a general term for a reality that 
can only be varied within very moderate limits, and the general 
course of civilisation is sufficiently clear for practical purposes. The 
objection to the vagueness of humanity comes but strangely from the 
mouths of theologians who interpret the being of the Godhead and 
the nature of Christ in infinite modes, all of them being professedly 
@ priori hypotheses. Whatever Humanity may be, or its history may 
have been, it appeals exclusively to scientific proof and recorded facts. 
Argument and difference are possible as to the exact value of those 
facts, as about the solar system, or spontaneous generation. But the 
whole discussion from beginning to end is in the field of science ; and 
its methods are rational and experimental. 

Those who in the main adopt the scheme of Auguste Comte will 
think of Humanity and its Past as he does, as explained by the whole 
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course of positive Sociology. But the practical efficacy of the Human 
Synthesis will not need to wait for this. It is exerting already its 
influence over masses of men, who conceive of it loosely and feebly 
perhaps, who are almost blind to its true continuity, but who are able 
to feel its reality and dominant control. Since it is the real solution 
of the problems which have lain at the root of so many types of re- 

- ligion, its property is to appear by degrees through the dissolving 
fragments of other creeds. For a century at least, since the later 
half of the last century, it has been the real force that has stimulated 
and disciplined society... As the orthodoxies fail men and the older 
Churches and societies give way, men fall back instinctively and 
unconsciously on Humanity, for guidance, for help, for discipline. 
Humanity has no need to be brought down or revealed.to men. Itis 
there amongst them, as it has long been, working and shaping them. 
It needs only to become familiar and articulate. 

What a picture of human life may we not see, as in a vision, 
under the influence of this vivifying principle ! 

Underneath all lies the indispensable institution of a universal 
Education—an education for all, free, open, without conditions, an 
education which may put the capable artisan on an intellectual level 
with any other citizen, an education continued long after the child- 
hood or boyhood, until the maturity of manhood, which is now only 
thought the privilege of the rich. An Education, universal in another 
sense, that it will be a real training in science, not a mechanical 
exercise in language, an Education leading up to a practical know- 
ledge of man’s history and his social and moral nature. 

Whence is such an Education to come, it is said? Whence, but 
from the sense of social duty, and of social necessity in those who 
hold the material and intellectual resources of society, the rich and 
the learned? If the zeal of all the social reformers, the conscience 
and public spirit of all the patriotic citizens, the patience of the man 
of science and the philosopher, the enthusiasm of the missionary, the 
evangelising spirit of the Christian, all pulled one way, and converged, 
as they now diverge and counteract each other, what would not result ? 
Now 10,000 pulpits are fulminating against 10,000 newspapers, 
reviews, and lectures, and the fervour of the socialist reformer is 
quenched in the cold logic of the anti-social economist, and the crude 
sense of the practical statesman. Find them a common doctrine, 
fuse science, religion, socialism, economy, progress, conservatism, in 
one purpose, and the force of the educating power (now frittered 
away in internecine combat) would be beyond the reach of thought. 

Out of such an educating body (call them philosophers, men of 
science, lecturers, preachers, priests, or thinkers) would rise up ne- 
cessarily a spiritual, moralising force. The intellectual activity of a 
world based on the ever present Image of Humanity, could not rest 
in Material Science. Its whole intellectual system would converge 
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towards the focus of Man. The Science of Human Nature, as the 
noblest part of Science, would be the Crown and End of Science ; and 
the noblest faculty of Man would be the subject of the Science of Human 
Nature. ‘ Men of Science’ would not mean men who cut up frogs, 
and resolve nebulze into new star worlds; but it would primarily 
mean moralists, social philosophers, historians. Science, philosophy, 
literature, law, would not be fields for accumulating a fortune, or 
winning some personal prize: they would be the great functions on 
which society itself depends. 

Nor would this education be an intellectual one alone. It would 
be a training of the moral nature, of the feelings, of the heart. 
Women would be the great educators and moral regenerators—none 
being doomed to struggle in an idle competition in physical force 
with men, they would form the spirit of the young, become the moral 
providence of the home, and the moral inspirers of society—pre- 
senting in public and in private life the highest standard of spiritual 
truth. And life in public and private would be continually renewed 
by a set of institutions and practices that recalled to us its meaning 
and referred it to its higher purpose. 

Enlightened by a systematic and scientific philosophy, moralised 
and dignified by a constant appeal to duty, man’s active life would 
be set free to devote all its resources to the amelioration of our 
human lot. Industry would be moderated, inspired, and moralised, 
until it purged itself of the detestable aim of piling up fortunes and 
securing personal enjoyments, and set itself to raise the condition of 
the workers themselves—capital being held in trust as the public 
instrument of the community, captains of industry feeling themselves 
as much bound to watch over the welfare of their soldiers, as are 
captains of armies in the field. The business of the rich would be to 
use wealth in the noble spirit of social advancement that the best 
philosophers have shown in the use of their knowledge, and the best 
rulers have shown in the use of their power. The incalculable 
resources of modern civilisation and the boundless ingenuity of 
modern invention would all be resolutely concentrated, not in the 
task of scrambling for wealth over the bodies and souls of the 
creators of wealth, but in an intelligent resolve to mitigate the lot of 
the toiling masses, and to provide against the consequences of social 
disorder. A few generations would suffice to make the world forget 
(as if it were the dark ages) this sordid Battle of Pelf (with its self- 
help and survival of the unfittest) in which we live, until Industry 
itself passed by an almost unconscious transition into the mere cul- 
tivation of Art and Beauty, and work was concentrated in the 
expression of pure and noble Feeling. 

In Humanity human life meets and rests at last. Science and 
Philosophy by it become human, moral, co-ordinated. Devotion 
becomes rational and practical. Art becomes religious, social, crea- 
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tive. Industry becomes beneficent, unselfish, ennobling. Politics 
become a public duty, not an ignoble game. Education becomes a 
rational preparation for a true life. Religion becomes the bond of 
spirits within, and of multitudes without. The People enter upon 
their true Sovereignty, for their well-being is the grand object and 
care of society. Women at last receive their due place, for theirs is 
the largest part in the moral and spiritual guidance of their age. 
The Past is summed up and expressed in the Present, and the two 
become the natural parent of the Future. And so the whole human 
race slowly after centuries puts off the habit of War, as it has put off 
the habit of slavery, and becomes conscious of the vast Brotherhood 
whose mission is to people and to improve this Planet. y 


FRreDERIC HARRISON. 


Vor, IX.—No. 49. 
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SMOKE PREVENTION. 


Ir is now two hundred and twenty years since John Evelyn called 
attention to the evils of the smoke of London. In 1661 he published 
a tractate, with the title: Fumifugium, or, the inconvenience of the 
Air and smoke of London dissipated, together with some remedies 
humbly proposed by J. E. Esq. It bears on the title-page a motto 
from Lucretius: 


Carbonumque gravis vis, atque odor insinuatur 
Quam facile in cerebrum ! 


—a truth which all who have to work with their brains now in London 
will have no difficulty in acknowledging. The book is dedicated to 
the king, as a lover of noble buildings, gardens, pictures, and all 
royal magnificence, and his Majesty is appealed to with confidence 
as one who must needs desire to be freed from the prodigious annoy- 
ance, then only beginning seriously to invade the metropolis. But 
Charles the Second loved other things more than the objects of fine 
taste, on behalf of which the author of Sylva appealed to him, nor was 
public opinion then ripe for listening to wise counsels and solemn 
warnings on such amatter. In vain was it pointed out how the perni- 
cious nuisance could be reformed, and how the whole city, with its 
great natural advantages, might be made one of the sweetest and most 
delicious habitations in the world. At that time London had extended 
but little beyond the boundaries of the City proper, the nobility still 
dwelt in it, or in the Strand, and there were abundant open spaces 
about their houses; yet Evelyn complains that the gardens would 
no longer bear fruit, giving as the reason for this the increase of 
coal-smoke, and he mentions orchards in Barbican and along the 
river, which were observed to have a good crop the year in which 
Newcastle was besieged (1644), because but a small quantity of coals 
was brought to London that year. He calls the smoke one of the 
foulest inconveniences and reproaches that can possibly befall so 
noble and otherwise incomparable a city, and claims that it should be 
relieved from what renders it less healthy and more offensive, and 
which darkens and eclipses all its good attributes; and this is nothing 
else but ‘that hellish and dismal cloud of sea-coal.’ 

Evelyn enumerates among the greatest offenders in causing 
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smoke, bakehouses, breweries, together with the places in which 
their trades, requiring fires or furnaces, are carried on, and even 
specifies'a lime-kiln on the Thames in the heart of London. His 
proposed remedies, it must, be confessed, were not very practical, and 
mainly consisted in recommending the use of wood instead of coal as 
fuel, and in removing the chief offensive trades to a short distance 
from London. 

What was bad two hundred years ago has become enormously 
worse in our own times. The area of London has increased to some- 
thing like one hundred square miles, its inhabitants may be estimated 

led at four millions, and the number of chimneys emitting smoke at pro- 

hed bably three or four millions, consuming a vast quantity of coals 

the annually; of which a fourth part is wasted in the shape of smoke. It 

eo is certain also that, with modern notions of comfort and desire of 

abe greater warmth, more fuel is now burnt in proportion to the number 
of chimneys and inhabitants than was formerly the case. 

It may seem almost superfluous and unnecessary to remind any 
dweller in, or visitor to London of the manifold evils due to the 
presence of smoke as it now exists in the metropolis. We see it at 

Jon its very worst when combined with actual fog in that unholy and un- 
te wholesome alliance, so well described by the President of the Royal 
all Society when speaking at the public meeting held at the Mansion 
nce House early in last January. But it is always with us, around us, 
oy- or above us, a constant ‘ smoke-curse,’ spreading like a baleful pall of 
ut darkness across the fair face of heaven, as described in a letter from 
ne Sir Frederick Leighton, President of the Royal Academy, which was 
vas read upon the same occasion. Even when the lower atmosphere is 
on comparatively clear, and can be breathed without difficulty, the per- 
ni- vading obscurity is felt, and there is the incessant deposit of uncon- 
its sumed particles of fuel, either in the shape of flakes of falling soot, 
ost or ina more minutely divided, but yet more mischievous and in- 
ed sidious form of attack upon all that is most precious to us. 
ill Considerations of life and health must of course take precedence - 
08 of all others ; and here we find, from statistics which cannot be denied ° 
ld or disputed, the fearful havoc made by London fogs upon the well-. 
of being of the community. 
he The increase of mortality during the fogs which, more or less,, 
ch were prevalent in London from November 1879 to February 1880,,. 
Is has been discussed by Dr. Arthur Mitchell, and the results published 
he in the Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society—and it must: 
80 never be lost sight of, in dwelling upon them, that the mischief done 
be is not due to the fog alone, which outside of a smoke-laden atmosphere 
id might be innocuous—and that whenever in such accounts we en- 
1g counter the word fog, it really means fog plus smoke. The increase 
in the death-rate during this murky and dismal period was indeed 
1g frightful. The mortality in the seven weeks ending on the 2l1st of 
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February 1880, as taken from the Registrar-General’s reports, shows 
an addition of many thousands to the average and normal rate of 
death.. Sufferers from asthma were the chief victims, and in their 
ease the mortality increased to 220 per cent. above the average, 
during the week of the most oppressive fogs. The deaths from 
bronchitis rose at one time to a total which was 331 per cent. above 
the average. The number of fatal cases in pneumonia, pleurisy, and 
other lung diseases was largely added to ; and, as may be easily under- 
stood, the mischief did not cease with the disappearance of the fogs, 
but frequently must have remained with greater or less malignity, 
ending in early death, or in constitutions permanently enfeebled and 
deteriorated. The rise in the number of fatal cases of whooping- 
cough was also remarkably great. Dr. Mitchell’s paper received able 
notice in Natwre in December last (from which the above figures are 
taken), a periodical which, as becomes its high scientific reputation, 
has sustained a prominent and most useful part in the campaign now 
being carried on—in the combat between suffering humanity on the 
one hand, and the destroying smoke-demon on the other. 

Nor must other phases of illness and discomfort, although falling 
short of mortal disease, be forgotten. There is the cold which cannot 
be got rid of; the tiresome cough ; the constant headache, depression 
of spirits, and unfitness for work, from which few are so fortunate as 
to escape during a time of fog—that is to say, in London, of fog and 
smoke. It seems needless to pass in review other great and unfortu- 
nately too familiar forms of evil engendered by fog. The interruption 
of traffic in the streets, with all its concomitant dangers to life and 
limb and property ; the total stoppage or interruption of many kinds 
of business and employment ; the facilities given to plunder, either 
by stealth or violence, are only too obvious. 

The physician cannot be summoned to aid the suffering patient, 
whose state may have been rendered more critical by a deadly fog; or 
if summoned, is unable to reach the place where his services are to be 
rendered. Less serious perplexities arise when the invited guest must 
perforce remain for the night in the house of the entertainer, from 
which the universal darkness prevents departure ; or when the mem- 
bers of a club have to use such suddenly improvised accommodation 
as can be provided for them under similar circumstances. 

Turning to the region of art, the calamities and evils of a smoke- 
jaden atmosphere are indeed serious and manifold. In time of actual 
fog the painter cannot see to paint, nor is the lover of pictures able 
to see them. The life of a painter and amateur of his art in London 
during the winter is one of patience, trials, and constant disappoint- 
ment. At all times valuable pictures in London require such pro- 
tection as is not needed elsewhere. The responsible custodians of 
public picture galleries, as well as private owners, are compelled to 
resort to the expedient of covering their most treasured canvases 
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with glass, which is equivalent to destroying a large proportion of 
the advantage and pleasure to be gained by looking at them, but is 
a measure of absolute necessity if succeeding generations are to 
inherit our present possessions in a state of fair preservation. 

The buildings of London are blackened, and the very stones with 
which they are faced are decomposed, by the erosive and destructive 
qualities of some of the ingredients of coal-smoke, and other products 
of combustion. The finest architectural effects are thus spoiled, as 
may be seen notably in St. Paul’s Cathedral and the palace of West- 
minster. The unhappy statues in the open air are melancholy 
objects, enveloped in a black and furry coating of deposited soot. All 
objects of art are exposed to constant injury and deterioration. 
Books which in the library of a country house would retain the fresh- 
ness of a new binding for almost a lifetime, lose it in London in 
almost as many weeks as it would take years to destroy it if beyond 
the reach of the arch-destroyer. 

The artists of the dramatic stage, the opera, and the concert-room, 
and all who have to exercise their voices in public, suffer exceedingly 
in times of fog, as do the audiences, whose enjoyment is marred by 
the enforced incapacity of the performers to gratify them according 
to their wont, when the choking atmosphere interferes with their 
best exertions. 

Last, but not as the least evil, must be mentioned the baleful 
effect of smoke upon the parks and gardens of London, and on all 
vegetation exposed to its influence. A letter from the Rev. Septimus 
Hansard, rector of Bethnal Green, addressed to the joint Fog and 
Smoke Abatement Committee of the National Health and Kyrle 
Societies, and read at one of their meetings in last December, ex- 
plains very clearly the extent of this mischief, but also happily 
gives good hope of a remedy, if only it is sought for with patience 
and perseverance. Sixteen years ago, when Mr. Hansard took pos- 
session of this rectory, he was told that not a blade of grass would 
live upon his lawn, and he was laughed at for thinking of growing 
flowers. Altogether he had to deal with nearly four acres of open 
ground, but surrounded by houses, and in close proximity to eight 
manufacturing chimneys, all of low elevation. He availed himself 
of the Smoke Nuisance Act, and enlisted the sympathy of his poorer 
neighbours to assist him, and especially asthmatic invalids, and women 
who had clothes to put out to dry, and other individual sufferers. 
By steady continuance in this course the result is, that Mr. Hansard 
now has a lawn fit to play croquet or lawn-tennis upon, for which he 
challenges comparison with any lawn in the most distant suburbs of 
London. He can now grow no less than thirty-nine annuals ; lilies 
of various kinds flourish with him, and gardeners will not fail to 
appreciate the improvement obtained, upon learning that Mr. Han- 
sard can now boast of his specimens of asphodel, his Greek acanthus, 
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his Indian pinks, and his Phlox Drummondii.’ The rector of Bethnal 
Green points out that what has been done in one parish ‘can be done 
in another, and that the police, if duly kept acquainted with infringe- 
ment of the law, which they cannot be expected in every case to 
notice for themselves, are always willing to do their duty. His 
experience further enables Mr. Hansard to say that the owners of 
offending chimneys are, for the most part, ready to do the right 
thing when due attention is called to them. That it. is clearly for 
their pecuniary interest to consume the fuel which is so largely and 
absolutely wasted, and thrown away in the shape of smoke, needs no 
demonstration. Every particle of coal which is driven off as smoke, 
and is not burnt in the furnace or fireplace as flame, is so much good 
combustible matter lost to the person who has paid for it, and all the 
labour and time occupied in putting it into the furnace, or on to the 
fire, is just so much labour and time altogether lost and rendered un- 
productive. 

Having now gone over the various counts of a most formidable 
indictment for nuisance, it is certainly strange to have to remark 
that evils of such magnitude and persistence as those arising from 
London smoke should have been allowed to continue with so little 
effort made to check them. It is true that legislation has not been 
wholly neglected inthe matter. In 1847,a general Town Regulation 
Act contained a provision for factories to consume their own smoke. 
The Act for smoke abatement passed in 1853, and extended in 1856, 
has done something for the relief of the metropolis. The Sanitary 
Act of 1866 prohibits black smoke issuing from chimneys in such 
quantity as to be a nuisance. Nor were similar prohibitions omitted 
from the Public Health Acts for Scotland, England, and Ireland, 
passed respectively in 1867, 1875, and 1878. But chimneys of 
private dwelling-houses are excepted from the operation of all these 
statutes. 

When Lord Palmerston was at the Home Office, he applied his 
vigorous common sense to the due enforcement of the earlier acts, 
which, however, as has just been mentioned, applied only to manu- 
facturing fires and furnaces. For many years past indifference or 
misplaced toleration has led to considerable neglect in using the 
legal powers which exist to prevent smoke. A long interval was 
allowed to elapse during which little or no action was taken, and 
with the growth of the metropolis the smoke has also grown, and 
become the monstrous incubus pressing upon it, against which a 
suffering population has for so long been almost helpless. 

Recently, however, a combined effort has been made towards 
endeavouring to obtain a better state of things. The National 
Health Society, which made its seventh annual report in 1880, has 
taken the matter up, and, in conjunction with the more recently 
formed Kyrle Society, is now organising a movement from which 
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much may be expected. The objects of the first-named society, as 


its name imports, are to promote the means of averting preventible 
disease, and to diffuse the knowledge essential for healthy life in . the 
community. Under its auspices lectures have been given on such 
subjects as House Architecture, Workmen’s Homes, Food, Cookery, 
Fresh Air, Elementary Physiology, and other cognate matters. The 
smoke prevention question seems to fall strictly within the scope of 
this society’s operations, and it is allied in its present enterprise with 
the Kyrle Society, whose general intentions are of a more esthetic 
character; but to which this question also properly belongs in its 
efforts to render more happy the existence of the people at large, to 
assist in any work which will tend to procure for them greater en- 
joyment of the open spaces of London, to render easier the cultiva- 
tion of flowers in private gardens and windows, and to preserve works 
of art from premature and avoidable destruction. 

A joint committee of the two societies has been appointed, and is 
actively at work. The co-operation of the authorities of the Science 
and Art Department at South Kensington has been secured, and 
arrangements have been made for an exhibition to take place in this 
year, to advance the cause of economy of fuel and bright skies, 
against the predominance of waste and gloom. The resources of 
South Kensington for such a purpose are unrivalled for exhibiting 
apparatus, and for conducting experiments upon fuel, and contri- 
vauces for its most beneficial consumption. Improved fire-grates, 
furnaces, kitcheners, cooking and warming apparatus of all kinds 
for avoiding smoke, or burning smokeless coal, will be collected and 
experimented upon; so also will be brought together and practically 
examined different varieties of coal and other fuels. Experiments 
will also be invited and encouraged upon a large scale at the premises 
of proprietors of furnaces and factories who will permit their being 
made ; and all this will be conducted under the direction of a skilled 
committee of experts. The results to be hoped for and expected 
will be, for the future, a more scientific and economical employment 
of coal; improvements in the domestic fireplace ; a more complete 
knowledge of the various available kinds of coal, and their suitability 
for different purposes; practical suggestions for the amendment or 
extension of the existing Acts for the regulation of smoke-producing 
furnaces, &c.; and reports upon the use of gas asa means of supplying 
heat, and generally to test inventions for the avoidance of smoke, and 
the economical use of all kinds of fuel. Funds are wanted to com- 
plete the amount necessary to defray the expenses of the exhibition 
and the experiments mentioned. Subscriptions have already been 
received, and further contributions may be paid to the secretary or 
treasurer of the Fog and Smoke Abatement Committee, at No. 44 
Berners Street, Oxford Street, London. 

It is not intended in this place to pronounce any opinion upon 
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the vast number of ingenious contrivances invented and in progress 
of invention for the prevention of smoke in trade and manufacturing 
furnaces. This is so for two reasons: one, because the vast volume 
of London smoke now escapes from domestic fireplaces ; the other, 
because it is clear that the existing Smoke Prevention Acts, if properly 
worked, together with some future possible extension of their pro- 
visions, may be made almost entirely to cure the existing evil so far 
as they can be made to bear upon it. The main principle of all in- 
ventions for smoke-consuming furnaces is the same—namely, to keep 
the interior of the furnace as hot as possible, and secured from un- 
necessary intrusion of cold air, and to insure a gradual supply of fuel; 
or, in other words, to provide good mechanical and automatic stoking, 
But all require more or less personal attention, and it is rather to the 
want of knowledge and diligence on the part of attendants, than to 
any want of power to consume smoke in the various inventions, that 
their frequent failure must be attributed. Ignorance and indolence 
in using them lead to the same mischief as they do when human 
attention alone has to be entirely relied on in stoking. The same 
caution has to be observed in both cases—that is, not to introduce 
more fuel at a time than can be at once, or almost at once, made to 
burst into flame, and so that it shall not continue to give out black 
smoke for more than a few moments. In the instances where the 
attention of the owner is sharply called to the neglect of the persons 
employed by him, through a police summons under the Smoke Pre- 
vention Act, it generally turns out that the apparatus is not in fault, 
and it is thereupon made to do its duty. 

In attempting to deal with the domestic fireplace many things 
have to be carefully recollected. If an Englishman’s house is his 
castle, the domestic fireplace is the keep of the castle, the very centre 
and citadel of the stronghold. If any way could be devised of im- 
proving the grates of our living-rooms, and the ranges of our kitchens, 
by anything at all approaching to coercive legislation, the matter 
would be one of great difficulty for the Government which might be 
so bold as to undertake it. At present, persuasion, example, and an 
appeal to motives of self-interest seem to be the only methods open to 
adoption; but a good deal may fairly be expected by endeavours 
made in these directions. Few people would be inclined to give up 
the habitual open fireplace, with its cheerful blaze and good venti- 
lating powers. It has many charms and advantages, and after all 
that can be said in favour of other modes of warming a room, the 
radiant heat from an open fire has merits with which nothing else can 
compete when all things are taken into consideration. Certainly it 
is wasteful of fuel, expensive, and makes a great deal of dirt; but we 
cling to it, and love it all the same. No sudden or immediate 
change can be expected ; there is no heroic remedy to be recommended 
or administered, but patient insistence on the benefits to be gained 
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in health, comfort, and pocket may gradually do much, if not every- 
thing, to remove the reproach of the misfortune which now weighs 
upon the capital of England. 

The exhibition at South Kensington, promoted by the National 
Health and Kyrle Societies, will probably be the means of suggesting 
some improvements upon the best existing domestic fireplaces, and 
in the fuel to be burned in them, and the mode of using it. But 
there are now many excellent and inexpensive kinds of fireplace which 
can be procured with ease, and many old fireplaces admit of altera- 
tio by lining them with fire-brick, for example, or otherwise. 
Indeed, there has been great progress in attention to the principles 
which should guide the construction of a good fireplace during the 
last twenty or thirty years. Well-built houses are now pretty certain 
to contain such ; and even in the inferior class of dwellings the modern 
fireplaces are far better than they formerly were. 

It is now eighty years since Count Rumford, the founder of the 
Royal Institution, and to whom the science of heat owes so much, 
first began to improve the domestic fireplace, and the practical 
directions he gave have since been largely followed. ‘To him is due 
the contraction of the opening of the chimney immediately above the 
fireplace, the abolition of the hobs, and the setting of the sides of 
the opening of the fireplace at the best angle for reflecting heat into 
the room. He also insisted upon surrounding the burning fuel with 
a non-conducting material, such as firestone or fireclay, which 
retains the heat and materially assists complete combustion, so that 
double the amount of heat may be obtained with the consumption of 
the same quantity of coal. The fire-brick grates, now so common, 
are almost all made in conformity with the essentials laid down by 
Rumford, and indeed many of them are superior in some respects to 
those constructed under his own superintendence. He condescended 
also to study the proper mode of laying and maintaining a fire so as 
to avoid the unnecessary production of smoke, insisting upon the 
proper distribution of coal in the grate, which should be in pieces of 
a convenient size, and placed so as to allow of the free passage of air 
between them; while in replenishing the fire also with fresh coals 
the same thing should be observed, so that it should never be 
smothered by too large a supply of fuel thrown on at once. 

For lighting a fire, when the ordinary coal used in London 
is employed, some such directions as the following should be 
observed. Over the bottom of the grate should be placed a 
little paper to light the wood, but not too much, as paper in 
the mass is far from being a very combustible substance, and it 
leaves in burning a heavy ash, which is apt to damp the fire. Then 
should come the wood, which of course ought to be quite dry, and 
not packed too close; and over all the coal, hand-picked, and not 
shovelled on, but arranged so as to leave openings for the circulation 
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of air and the escape of the gas and smoke, which, as soon as they 
are sufficiently heated, burn into flame. The fire after lighting 
should be watched for a minute or two, to see that the wood has 
kindled and is communicating its heat to the coals. For non- 
bituminous coals much more wood is wanted, and the coal must be 
in large pieces, and will take long to burn up. It is very desirable 
that the proper mode of lighting a fire, together with some other 
matters of practical elementary physics, should be taught in the 
schools where our future housemaids may be receiving their education, 
‘Without disparaging other subjects of instruction, it is enough to say 
that few would be more really useful in every-day life than this. It 
must not be forgotten, as the first thing of all, to ascertain that there 
is no down-draught in the chimney, otherwise the fire when lighted 
is certain, for some time at least, to vomit forth the products of 
combustion into the room, with all the familiar concomitant miseries, 
The best way of doing this is to hold a piece of lighted paper above 
the grate, and see whether the flame ascends or is blown downwards, 
in which latter case the door of the room must be shut to cut off the 
communication with the air in the rest of the house, and a window 
opened. Even more detailed directions may be wanted than these, 
unless the domestic engaged in the operation is an intelligent specimen 
of her class, for it has been known that, orders having been given to 
hold a piece of paper up the chimney, as above mentioned, the house- 
hold auxiliary has been found some minutes afterwards on her knees 
before the hearth, and sedulously holding up in her hand an unlighted 
piece of paper, expecting this, as it may be supposed, to operate 
as a charm. There have been many mechanical contrivances for 
feeding the open fireplace with coal, so as to avoid smoke, in which 
the principle is to supply the fresh fuel at the bottom of the fire. 
This has been attempted by having a reservoir of coal beneath the 

rate, to be raised by a winch or by a simple lever as more coal 
was wanted. But these things easily get out of order, and none 
have had any practical success. There have also been designs for 
rotatory grates, by the action of which the fresh coal, after being 
placed on the top of the fire, may be made to assume a position 
underneath it, so that the freshly generated smoke must pass through 
the hot coal above, and so become ignited. 

We have dwelt, perhaps, at too much length on these simple and 
homely details, but it is because by attention to these apparently 
little things fires can be well lighted, and made to burn well 
during their appointed times. And every fire properly lighted, and 
made to burn properly afterwards, means so much smoke prevented, 
and is a small but distinct diminution of the prevailing nuisance. 
If every domestic fire in London was managed as well as it might be, 
the volume of London smoke would be unquestionably very materially 
diminished. 
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- «It is not proposed here to discuss the questions. connected with 
the causes, or possible prevention under certain circumstances, of the 
gecurrence of fogs. They are among the great and ordinary meteoro- 
logical phenomena which go to make the planet, upon whose surface 
we live, what it is. They can only be controlled very partially and 
in extremely limited localities, and are no more under human direc- 
tion than are the seasons and the general weather. In extensive 
geographical regions fogs are perpetual, they flank certain sea-coasts 
like an impenetrable wall. In general, however, this appearance is 
fortunately rare, and their continuance in a particular spot depends 
either on the absence of wind to disperse them, or on the existence 
of vast atmospheric circular currents, cyclones and anticyclones, 
which keep the fog floating about in the same place, like chips in 
the eddies of a stream of water. Mention, however, should be made 
of the ingenious theory of Mr. John Aitken, communicated to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh in December last. He concludes that 
there would be no visible vapour of water in the world unless there 
were present in the air particles of minute dust to assist and promote 
its formation. Laboratory experiments, on a small scale, seem to 
afford some support to this hypothesis, which Mr. Aitken pushes to 
the extent of asserting that if there were no dust in the atmosphere 
there would be no fogs, no clouds, no mists, no visible steam, and 
probably no rain. This, of course, means that wherever these constant 
phenomena occur, even in the highest regions of the atmosphere, 
there must be dust suspended in the air; a conclusion so vast and 
novel, and importing so many fresh points to be considered in the 
constitution of the world in which our lot is cast, that one may be 
excused for not hastily adopting it, and for waiting at least for further 
artificial experiments upon a much larger scale; and it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Aitken will continue his most interesting and useful line of 
research. 

A very able contribution to the subject of London fog was made 
by Dr. Alfred Carpenter to the Society of Arts in December last, and 
he points out that the prevailing smoke nuisance in London, and 
other large towns, such as Brighton, is not really due to fog, but 
simply to the presence of unconsumed particles of carbon in the air, 
arising not from factories, but from the chimneys of dwelling-houses. 
At Brighton there are no factories, but a large collection of well-to-do 
families, who would have well-replenished fires in all their rooms, 
and especially in the kitchen towards the usual hour of dinner in the 
late afternoon, when the smoke of Brighton is at its worst. In 
London, where the Sunday dinners of the great mass of the inhabitants 
take place about the middle of the day, and are more . important 
meals than on other days, it. is at or before noon that. most smoke 
may be expected on a Sunday. 

Dr. Alfred Carpenter relies much upon the substitution of gas for 
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coal in the domestic fireplace, and contends that it might be sup. 
plied for this purpose at a price which would make its use economical, 
His own experience is in favour of gas stoves, so arranged that at 
first sight they cannot be distinguished from an ordinary coal fire; 
and he says that if he had gas in all his rooms he could do with one 
servant less in his household. He adds that gas fires can be fitted to 
existing grates, and points out their enormous advantages in a sick 
room, to give a constant temperature by day and night, and by which 
the noise of poking the fire and putting on coals is entirely avoided, 
Dr. Carpenter’s proposal of an impost upon badly constructed fireplaces 
in private houses is, for the present at least, inadmissible. Hearth- 
money was always a hateful tax, and would not now be tolerated even 
in the interests of health and economy. Other matters of scientific 
value are discussed by him, but these references are intended to deal 
solely with the more practical parts of a most useful paper. 

Mr. Rollo Russell, in his recently published pamphlet on London 
fogs, truly shows that artificial London smoke, without any natural 
fog to combine with, is alone sufficient to occasion great darkness in 
London, and, of course, it is alone sufficient to produce all the dirt 
of which we have to complain. A stratum of smoke may form in 
the upper region of the atmosphere, and then act as a thick pall to 
intercept the rays of the sun, which may at the time be shining quite 
brightly in the open country, beyond the reach of metropolitan 
smoke. This phenomenon of smoke without fog may be sometimes 
seen at Brighton, when the wind blows from the shore and the smoke 
of the town is carried out to the sea, over which it is flung for miles 
like a black and dismal banner, blotting the bright sky of that 
naturally sunny place. So, as Mr. Russell remarks, may the long 
line of smoke from its funnels be seen lingering in the track of a 
steamer long after it has passed ; and in the country the smoke from 
a cottage chimney, on a still day, will form a fat cloud in its neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Russell also shows that the climate of the country 
regions surrounding London is now injuriously affected by London 
smoke. Richmond is not now what it used to be, but is invaded by 
smoke ; and once, after two days of north-east wind, he counted one 
hundred and six particles of soot on a square inch of snow in Rich- 
mond Park. Mr. Russell’s personal observations of London fogs are 
very interesting and valuable ; and he dwells with much force and 
sympathy upon the deleterious influence of London smoke upon the 
poorer classes, who have not even the resource of occasional escape 
from it into the purer air of the country. 

The lecture delivered at the Society of Arts in January last, by 
Mr. W. D. Scott Moncrieff, was too remarkable not to be here men- 
tioned. It contained the outline of a vast and ingenious scheme by 
which all the coal to be consumed in London should be rendered 
smokeless. By the aid of the gas companies, it is proposed that 
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smokeless coke shall become the universal fuel of the future ; but that 
the coal, from which the coke results, shall not be so far deprived of 
its inflammable gas as to render the coke also incapable of burning 
with a flame. Mr. Scott Moncrieff estimates that four millions of 
tons of coal are annually consumed in the house fireplaces of London, 
together with two millions of coals which are reduced to coke in the 
process of extracting gas from them by the gas companies ; and these 
four millions of tons of coal would form a square rectangular solid 
mass with a base of about 200 yards, and a height of the cross on 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. He proposes that all this coal should be used 
for making gas, and should therefore pass through the retorts and 
gasometers of the companies; and this, it is affirmed, would double the 
illuminating power of the gas supplied, and also double the com- 
mercial value to the companies of the residual product, besides saving 
the value to the public of the present yearly loss of fuel which escapes 
unconsumed from the fireplaces of London in the shape of smoke, 
which he calculates at over two million pounds sterling. 

This is indeed a gigantic proposal, but even if the gas companies 
were tempted to undertake its reduction to practice, the questions 
would have to be asked, whether the space at their disposal would 
admit of such an extension of their operations, and suffice for 
placing additional apparatus for the manufacture of gas, or still more 
for the storage of the whole coal supplies of London, and of the re- 
sulting coke, the enormous quantities of which have been just now 
indicated ; and whether such a monopoly, and such an interference 
with existing interests, are likely to be allowed. The simple practical 
remark may also be made, that the result of a hot fire without smoke, 
but with flame, may be at present easily obtained by a judicious 
mixture of bituminous coal and of the ordinary coke as now sold by 
the gas companies. 

The object now in view is to try to explain what are the practical 
bearings of the great smoke question, and especially to point out that 
the great source of the existing evil is the domestic fireplace, to which 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, to apply any legislative coercion 
or control. But an attempt has been made to show that without 
any, or with but little, alteration in existing grates, much may be done 
to abate the mischief, if only attention is given to enforcing the pre- 
cepts of common sense, and by making the best use of our existing 
means, and the simple precautions within the reach of all. If every 
householder will learn the art of laying, lighting, and replenishing a 
fire, and will impress the necessity of knowing it upon all the 
members of his family by example and instruction, and will bring, if 
necessary, some pressure to bear upon the enforcement of the right 
thing to be done, some advance will be made while we are waiting for 
more complete and scientific remedies. The gain would be great if we 
could only get rid of a quarter’ of the present amount of smoke. 
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Twenty-five per cent. would be a diminution well worth struggling 
for; fifty per cent. would be a vast improvement indeed, and there 
need be no despair of this much at least being achieved. We are 
engaged in a war with the powers of darkness, and it is a contest for 
life, health, and happiness, for the vigorous prosecution of which 
it is worth while to take a good deal of pains, to incur some trouble, 
and to go to some expense—and it need not be great expense—in 
modifying old grates. 

It is indeed, in Roman phrase, a fight ‘ pro aris et focis,’ but one 
in which, unfortunately, the domestic hearth is often found ranged as 
an enemy, and in rebellion against the interests of the household 
gods. There is, however, happily no fixed reason why London should 
be the murky place it so often is. At early morning, before the fires 
are lighted, the atmosphere is as clear as that of Paris. Legislators 
returning home from a long sitting of their house, and all who are 
either out late or up early, may still. look upon a London as fair as 
that which Wordsworth gazed on from Westminster Bridge, when he 
‘ saw it all bright and glittering in the smokeless air.’ 

To restore the air of London to its natural purity, to diminish the 
present amount of preventible disease and death, to bring back the 
roses to the cheeks of the London children, and to the London parks 
and gardens, to prevent our buildings, our pictures and other works 
of art, our libraries, and all our belongings, from destruction and filthy 
defilement by the soot-demon, is an object surely worth as much 
energy and perseverance as we are capable of devoting to it. All must 
devoutly wish that the public efforts now being made towards the 
accomplishment of such objects may be crowned with early success. 
But it is on individual exertion that the triumph of the general and 
combined effort must ultimately depend. 

W. F. Powiock. 
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THE STATE OF PARTIES. 


Tux condition of the House of Commons at the present moment can 
hardly be considered satisfactory by any one of the various parties 
which now sit within its walls. Of the two sections into which the 
Liberals are divided, neither can avoid the reflection that it occupies 
a false position. The Conservatives must feel that while the present 
distribution of forces remains unaltered they are deprived of their 
natural allies, and compelled to submit to representations of their 
own principles at the hands of both friend and foe which are damaging 
to their usefulness and popularity. The House, upon the whole, pre- 
sents a scene of much confusion; and the impatience of party disci- 
pline which is visible on both sides finds its counterpart in that 
contempt for the authority of the House at large which actuates 
the workers of obstruction. If it is true in any sense that lookers-on 
see most of the game, the remarks of one, however humble, who has 
looked on at the game of politics for a good many years with deep 
interest may contain perhaps some particles of truth not wholly un- 
worthy of consideration. 

Nothing is more frequently repeated by members of the Liberal 
party, whenever reference is made to its alleged want of unanimity, 
than that such must necessarily be looked for in a party constituted 
like their own. Freedom of thought, they say, is of the essence of 
Liberalism ; discord, not harmony, is its vital principle ; it must have 
room in which to speculate and expatiate— 

As far as may be to carve out 


Free space for every human doubt 
That the whole mind may orb about. 


Without this independence, this free play of idiosyncrasy, it 
would cease to be Liberalism; and it is useless, therefore, to complain 
of a characteristic which makes the thing to be what it is. If it 
sometimes places the party at a disadvantage in conflict with a more 
united and homogeneous antagonist, this is more than counterbalanced 
by the superior breadth and vigour which it imparts to their counsels 
and their policy. But it seems to us that those who use this language 
habitually overlook a distinction which materially affects the value of 
this peculiar virtue. The Liberal party is an equivocal term in this 
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country. It may mean either one of the organs of Parliamentary 
government: a body of gentlemen whose business it is to assist the 
ministers of the Crown in the transaction of necessary business, and 
at the same time to watch over the interest of certain recognised 
political principles ; or it may mean one whole division of the nation 
outside of Parliament, which, with certain watchwords and certain 
aspirations in common, is subdivided into numberless groups or sects 
each with its particular chief, roaming freely over the whole expanse 
of political and religious thought, and owning little or no allegiance 
to any one general system or supreme lord. In this sense of the 
word no political party can wear the harness and submit to the disci- 
pline, the silence, and the subordination which are necessary to Parlia- 
mentary efficiency ; and it is mainly because Liberals are so slow to 
recognise this truth, and will persist in fancying that the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons must be just what it is out of it, 
that the anomaly is prolonged to which we are about to call attention. 
The party, in the second of these two senses, is of comparatively re- 
cent growth; it belongs to an age of speculation; it is necessarily 
hostile to restraint, privilege, or tradition. The country is large 
enough to hold it: the House of Commons is not. The same 
quality which constitutes its strength in the one, constitutes its weak- 
ness in the other. 

Hence it has followed that this great outside party, by the 
necessities of its position, has come to be dually represented in the 
Lower Chamber ; informally, unconsciously, gradually, but really and 
effectively. The theory to which old-fashioned politicians still so 
fondly cling, namely, that the Liberal party in the nation is repre- 
sented by a party in Parliament exactly as the Conservative party in 
the nation is represented by a party in Parliament, no longer works. 
It is, in fact, obliged to be represented by two if not more parties. 
And this, in our opinion, has led by degrees to a very serious derange- 
ment of the whole political machine, amounting almost to an inversion 
of the rule by which it is supposed to be conducted. Parliamentary 
government is supposed to be government by majorities. But govern- 
ment by majorities becomes impossible, unless there is a clear pre- 
ponderance in the House of those who think alike, and can be relied 
upon to act alike, on all important questions. With three parties we 
tend towards government by minorities. It is idle to maintain that 
this has always been to some extent the case; and that cliques and 
coteries have always existed in Parliament aspiring to hold the balance 
between the two great parties, and to give the victory to either ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the moment. There have been such 
cliques, of course ; but they belong to a period of our history when 
the conditions of Parliamentary warfare were totally different, and 
when manceuvres of this kind had no material or lasting effect on 
first principles of policy. Nobody would dream of calling the 
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Radical party in the House of Commons at the present moment a 
clique or coterie; and the absurdity of comparing its action to 
the action of the King’s friends or of the Grenvillites, or of the 
Canningites, each of whom in turn aspired to the position we 
have mentioned, needs only to be named to be recognised. The 
position of the Radical party in the reformed House of Commons is 
something entirely new. It has a definite and distinctive creed to 
which it is resolved if possible to give effect. It has as good a locus 
standi in the House, exhibits as many notes of a regular Parlia- 
mentary party, as either Whigs or Tories, Liberals or Conservatives. 
It is at present a small minority, yet it is virtually master of the 
situation ; quite strong enough, as events have shown, to neutralise 
the will of the majority, and to extort compliance with its own ideas, 
in spite of the notorious fact that the greater weight of opinion 
in the House of Commons is secretly opposed to them. It may be 
that this anomaly is even now drawing to a close. It is perfectly 
possible that, brought face to face with each other in the same cabi- 
net, the Whigs and the Radicals have already learned a lesson which 
could never have come home to them otherwise, through the medium, 
that is, of those indirect and casual communications which, though 
they may indicate tendencies, do not naturally evoke ultimatums. 
Office sublimates opinion ; and the intensity and tenacity with which 
particular views are entertained by certain members of Her Majesty’s 
Government may now be better understood than they were twelve 
months ago. But as long as the Radicals remain where they are, their 
party will be Mayor of the Palace. Hitherto it has done well for 
itself ; and though it might still do better by taking up a position 
of perfect, instead of one of imperfect, independence, nevertheless 
in the kind of triangular duel which parties have been fighting in 
the House of Commons it has certainly come off the best. 

The result, however, is, as I have already stated, in direct con- 
tradiction to the only principle of Parliamentary Government which 
the people of England understand. According to this the majority 
ought always to be able to impress its will upon Parliament; and 
with only two parties in the House it always can, With three parties 
it may possibly be prevented from doing so, and a small minority 
overrule for the time being vastly superior numbers both in and out 
of Parliament. We may be told, perhaps, that those who agree to 
act together for the time being must be regarded as one party ; that 
we have no right to look below the surface, and that the combination 
of the Whigs and Radicals in the present House of Commons is, for 
all practical purposes, a majority. This I deny. The fallacy lurks 
in the word majority. In the old days of party this meant a 
combination of men who thought alike on all the great questions of 
the day, not the temporary union of men who think very differently 
on them all for the attainment of a particular object. . This used to 
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be called a coalition: And the difference is'most important. Bes 
cause, unless it is to be the test’ of the unity of a party, and, there- 
fore, of the legitimacy of its majority, that it does:think alike on 
the cardinal principles of government, it is impossible for the con- 
stituencies to know with any certainty what they are about in an 
election. If Radicals and Liberals may be one party to-day and two 
to-morrow, according to circumstances, the minds of the electors who 
incline to that side in polities must be in a state of hopeless con- 
fusion ; and men will slip into Parliament only to swell the strength of 
parties with which many of those who helped to return them have no 
sympathy whatever. We return, therefore, to our original position, 
that we have now three regular parties in the House of Commons; 
that the system of Parliamentary government as established by our 
forefathers never contemplated more than two; that with more than 
two the machine’ cannot work properly, and inevitably tends to 
throw an undue share of power, and sometimes the supreme control, 
into the hands of minorities. 

If we suppose, instead of three, five or six different parties in 
the House of Commons, it would be easy to show that the conse- 
quences must be still worse. For an able minister could always play 
one against the other, and with the help of his official entowrage beat 
them in detail. We must remember, moreover, that the more parties 
there are, the more they must resemble factions, and that the more they 
resemble factions the more unpopular they are certain to become. 

It is important to bear in mind the footing on which parties 
stood between the Revolution of 1688 and the Reform Bill of 1832, 
the period within which the system was gradually matured. We 
mention these two dates because they are the most familiar land- 
marks. The system did not finally settle down into working order 
till some years after the first, and became a little unsteady for some 
years prior to the second. But my meaning will be clear enough. 
During the greater part of that long period, comprising very nearly a 
century and a half, the speculations of political philosophy found 
little or no echo within the walls of Parliament. , A few broad 
and simple questions then divided politicians from each other, and 
on most of them the vast majority of Englishmen were ready with 
their ayes and noes. Thus it was quite possible for the two parties in 
Parliament to represent the two parties outside into which the nation 
was divided. The questions which distract us now had not then come 
in to complicate our party organisation. Controversies as to the nature 
of property, the value of a State religion, the uses of an aristocrati¢ 
order, lay far apart from the practical life of the period, and never 
lent even a tinge to Parliamentary controversy; nor did.they, in- 
deed, interest any considerable section of ‘the public. ° The divisions 
of public opinion and the division of Pellenhentony parties exactly 
corresponded. 
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Can this correspondence be. restored without breaking up the 
House into such a number of sections as shall virtually destroy the 
party system? , To this question we need not despair of being able 
to give an affirmative answer. If, under all the various names and 
shades which greet us on the surface, English political thought is still 
capable of being divided into two essentially distinct schools, it 
ought not to be impossible, it ought even to be easy, to reconstruct 
two parties in Parliament which should represent them with suffi- 
cient accuracy. We must not enter at any length in this article 
into an inquiry which could only be adequately pursued in a separate 
essay, but we believe it might be shown that between the two theories 
of society represented respectively by the principle of equality and the 
principle of subordination, there is really no middleterm. Those who 
look forward to the realisation of the first of these ideals, though they 
may differ widely among themselves in enthusiasm, in intensity 
of conviction, and in eagerness for immediate action, all belong 
toone party, and ought to be able to act together in Parliament 
without any sacrifice of principle. All such, on the other hand, 
as believe that equality was not made for man, and that he is 
the happiest and noblest when he has something to look up to and 
to reverence, also belong to one party, and should be able to act 
together as a Parliamentary connection without any but superficial 
differences. Legislation and progress are as necessary for the one as 
the other. But the Conservative will reform our institutions with 
the view of retaining their original intention, and the Radical 
with the view of discarding it. The distinctive characteristics 
of the two parties might be drawn out at great length, but the 
further we went the more clearly should we see that they start 
from contradictory ideas between which compromise is impossible. 
You may cut either creed in half, but by so doing you destroy 
it. Well then, the question is whether we cannot make the 
above two principles, which are perfectly distinct from each other, 
and are broad enough to embrace a great many minor shades of 
difference, serve as the bases of two great Parliamentary parties, 
neither of which need require of its members either to suppress or 
abandon anything which they believed to be necessary, or to under- 
take or support anything which they believed to be mischievous. 
If it should be possible to do this, and if such an idea should ever be 
actually realised, the system of party will be placed once more upon 
a healthy footing, and we may, perhaps, hope to hear the last of the 
declining efficiency of Parliament. 

A word or two may be given to the present arrangement of 
parties, and to the results which flow from it not only in the 
shape of giving power to minorities, but also of impeding that 
temperate constitutional progress which all but fanatics desiderate, 
The Tory party was originally distinguished from the Whigs by its 
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zeal for the Royal prerogative, and under a Joseph the Second might 
have been the Liberal party in the State. Unfortunately, when they 
fell back from this their primitive position, and came to occupy 
ground on which there was very little real difference between them- 
selves and the Whigs, it seems to have been still thought necessary 
to keep up the old distinction, and for this purpose new names were 
found desirable. The Tories became Conservatives and the Whigs 
became Liberals. By right, after 1832, there should have been a new 
division of parties. But instead of this they tried to go on as before; 
and we now see what came of it. The Whigs, by the necessities of 
their position, were obliged to place themselves in opposition to a 
party which was confessedly the supporter of the Constitution. Thus 
they ceased in the eyes of the people to be what they had always 
prided themselves on being, the constitutional party in the country. 
It became gradually impossible to maintain that the Whig function 
was any longer the guardianship of the Constitution against all inno- 
vators. Had the Whigs in 1832 passed a less sweeping Reform Bill 
they might have kept together a party at once popular and constitu- 
tional. But as it fis, they have allowed these two attributes to 
become separated, and the so-called popular party in the nation to 
be exhibited in an attitude of constant antagonism to the supporters 
of our national institutions. 

The Tory party, on the other hand, as a further consequence of 
this mistake, has tended ever since to become more exclusively a 
defensive party, and to expose itself to charges of dishonesty, or 
inconsistency, or immorality, or nobody knows what monstrous crime, 
if it attempts any vigorous reform. The existing arrangement 
paralyses at one and the same time both the conservative force of 
the Liberals, and the liberal force of the Conservatives. But in 
the contingency we have supposed this could hardly be the case. 
When Parliament knew of only two parties—the organic reformers 
who believe our whole social and political fabric to be founded 
on falsehood, and the constitutional party which thought exactly 
the reverse, it would be impossible to tie down the latter to a 
policy of inaction. A party combining in itself the traditions of Pitt 
and Canning, and Russell and Peel, and Althorpe and Grey, could 
hardly be accused of insincerity for introducing any series of ad- 
ministrative or social reforms which left the essence of the Constitution, 
the integrity of the Empire, and the structure of society untouched. 
Under the present false division of parties, constitutional progress 
of this kind becomes impossible. While the Whigs are united with 
the Radicals, the Radical element must, as we have said, prevail, 
and the Whigs be towed along, however unwillingly, ‘at the wheels of 
their triumphal car.’ The Conservatives, in turn weakened by 
separation from their kindred, will be always exposed to those taunts 
and reproaches both from their friends and their enemies to which we 
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pave already referred, if they propose any effective legislation ; taunts 
and reproaches which it is hardly in human nature to defy, and 
which are constant temptations to the silken couch and the slumbrous 
policy from which they awaken to destruction. But fuse the two 
parties, which are already one in heart, in principles, and in tra- 
ditions, and you directly have a party strong enough and popular 
enough to be at once constitutional and progressive, without laying 
itself open for a single moment to any charge of inconsistency or dis- 
honesty. 

If, finally, we turn to the Radicals, we find a party which, being 
ithe legitimate issue of the Reform Bill of 1832, occupies an intelligible 
position, and is strong in proportion. It is in fact so strong, that it 
would be perfectly well able by itself to discharge the duties of oppo- 
sition, reinforced, as it certainly would be, by a considerable number 
of ‘Liberals’ who are now Radicals at heart, though they do not as 
yet choose to call themselves by that name. The whole Liberal 
party, in fact, is divided into three sections, those who would be Con- 
servatives if they were obliged to choose, those who would be Radicals 
if they were obliged to choose, and those who are Radicals already. 
These last two sections if united might be nearly two hundred strong, 
quite powerful enough to act as a check upon the Government, espe- . 
cially if we allow them the assistance of the Home Rulers. The real 
Radical party, in fact, is now sufficiently numerous in the House of 
‘Commons, and supported by a sufficient body of public opinion 
outside, to be entitled to take the place of a responsible Parlia- 
mentary opposition, and it ought if possible to be compelled to 
assume this function. It should be drawn out from behind the 
Whigs, and set on a hill by itself in broad daylight. The country 
would then be better able to judge of its aims and aspirations, which 
it cannot well do while the party lies beside its aristocratic friends, 
shoots its arrows from behind their backs, and catches the reflection 
of their opinions to such an extent that the discordant elements of 
the whole heterogeneous mass seem insensibly to melt into each 
other. Under the influence of this illusion the innocent British 
public imagines that the Radicals are being ‘ kept straight’ by their 
allies. That day is passed for ever. The conditions of the game are 
altered. The players have changed places. What the Whigs once 
did to the Radicals, the Radicals are now doing to the Whigs. 

Democracy cannot be dodged. It is time that idle dream were 
given up. But it may obtain successes out of all proportion to its 
real strength, through the blunders or supineness of its adversaries. 
I offer no opinion on the actual strength of the democratic party in 
England, or the popularity of democratic opinions at the present mo- 
ment. I only say that if they possess the power which is sometimes 
assigned to them, no mere ‘management’ will long arrest their 
triumph ; and that if they do not, they are more likely to acquire it 
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while the trumpet of their opponents gives forth an uncertain sound, 
and the friends of the existing order are divided and distracted, than 
when the voice of the majority declares with unmistakeable and decisive 
emphasis that it is resolved ‘to maintain that order. I know what is 
to be said against a hard and fast line.” I shall be told, perhaps, 
that an exclusively Radical opposition means in due course of 
time an exclusively Radical Government, with far more power to 
give effect to revolutionary principles than is in anybody’s hands at 
present. The answer is the same. The power would be none the less 
for a small infusion of aristocrats, who would have no real influence, 
and only help to throw the public off their guard. Wecan understand 
the objection to having all the Conservative party ranged on one side, 
and all the Revolutionary party on the other, with nothing to break 
the collision, or moderate the ‘ugly rush.’ But it seems to me that 
this is the state of things which practically exists now, and that the 
Whigs, who are sprinkled among the Liberal party, are so much lost 
to the Conservatives without really doing anything to weaken the 
power of the Radicals. Does not the course of events during the last 
twelve months conclusively prove as much ? 

In an article published two or three years ago by Mr. Goldwin 
- Smith in the Fortnightly Review, the writer dwells with great power 
and some bitterness on the relations between these two parties. He,. 
indeed, took the view which down to last April was the prevailing one, 
namely, that any change in the relative strength of parties which 
might be expected from a general election would be all in favour of 
the Whigs ; and that if Lord Beaconsfield were displaced, a moderate 
Whig Government would follow. But what does he say? What is 
his advice to the Radical party? Why, it is to have no more to do 
with these allies unless they will declare boldly for the whole Radical 
programme. This he believed was impossible, and therefore ke re- 
commended his friends to consult their own dignity and credit by 
forming an independent opposition, even at the risk of remaining out 
of power many years. Events have turned out differently, and he 
might now perhaps give them different advice. But I quote 
his opinion because it shows that his conception of the situation was 
substantially the same as my own; that in his opinion the alliance 
between the Whigs and Radicals had hitherto resulted in placing one 
or other, if not both, in a false position ; and that the Radicals would 
do themselves a great injustice by consenting to consort any longer 
with their aristocratic friends, on condition of either sacrificing of 
postponing any of their own favourite ideas. This notion, then, 
that. a mixture of Whiggism can temper the asperity of Radical 
principles, and dispose the whole party to acquiesce in a policy 
of Conservative compromise, belongs to the past, and derives no 
support .at all from anything which is visible at present. The 
stronger party simply keeps the weaker on one side, so that it may 
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be well out of the way in the coming struggle. And the ugly rush, 
if there is any chance of such a thing, would be just as probable with 
the Whigs where they are now, as if they had followed the example 
of 93, and gone over to the Tories. They would be borne along with 
the torrent, which they would have no more power to arrest than the 
farmer has to stem the flood which he sees about to sweep away his 
flocks. Thus the argument in favour of three parties, drawn from the 
supposed danger of a hard and fast line, collapses when seriously ex- 
amined, and leaves the objections to the system which I have here stated 
without any countervailing advantage. It transfers to minorities the 
power intended for majorities, and thus creates a want of harmony 
between Parliament and the country; it is a bar to the formation 
of a party which most moderate men desire, uniting the Con- 
‘servative instincts of the Tories with the reforming traditions of the 
Whigs; and robs the party of order and prescription throughout the 
nation of a great part of its natural strength. When I began to 
write this article I meant to lay the most stress on the first of these 
evils; and if I have failed to do so, I still think it the most serious: 
more likely than any of the others to weaken the confidence of all 
but the very lowest classes in the representative character of the 
House of Commons, and to loosen the foundations of that system of 
party without which, as many persons think, Parliamentary Govern- 
ment on the principles of the English Revolution could no longer be 
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THE PARSIS. 


Tue Parsis, who are merely colonists in India, derive their name 
from Pars (in Arabic, Firs), the proper name of a particular province 
of their mother-country. The name was afterwards applied more 
generally to a whole territory which was thence called by the Greeks 
Persis, and became known to us as Persia. The Persians call their 
own country Irin, and themselves Irinis—names derived from the 
same root as the Sanskrit Arya. Ethnologically indeed both Persians 
and Pirsis are quite as truly Aryans as the Brahmans. The Pirsis 
are, moreover, followers of a religicus system based on a modifica- 
tion of the original Aryan creed. This was the system which was 
developed in Bactria and reconstructed on a purer basis by the 
reformer Zoroaster, as described in a previous paper. When Zoroas- 
trianism passed into Persia proper it was again modified by the cir- 
cumstances of its contact with the Magian system, and when it 
ultimately reached India—brought there by fugitive Persians flying 
from the persecuting Muhammadans—it was again subjected to 
changes through its contact with the Indian systems. 

Like the Jews the Pirsis are a peculiar people—a people who 
have had to suffer great persecutions at the hands of others, and who 
have been driven from their native land by fanatical Muhammadans 
—adherents of a monotheistic creed not altogether without points of 
similarity to their own. Persia, the holy land of the Parsis, and 
Palestine, the holy land of the Jews, are both held by Muhammadan 
races. The Parsis, however, are far less numerous than the Jews; 
nor have they been scattered throughout other nations in the same 
manner. A few thousand still remain in their fatherland, Persia, 
chiefly at Yezd and the surrounding villages. The remainder have 
found an asylum in India. These are the sole surviving representa- 
tives of a religious system which once prevailed over an immense 
extent of territory, and was adopted by the whole Iranian nation. 

Numbering little more than 70,000 persons in India, the Parsis of 
the present day would be lost to observation in the vast ocean of that 
country’s population were it not for certain peculiarities which cause 
them to stand out conspicuously from the countless millions by 
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whom they are surrounded. Their distinctive character is marked 
by their dress. No one who has lived in any large Indian city can 
fail to be familiar with the picturesque costume of the followers of 
Zoroaster, their high brimless hats set a little back so as to form an 
angle with the head. Even in the crowded thoroughfares of London 
and Liverpool the dismal monotony of European dress is occasionally 
enlivened by a Parsi head dress; for no prohibitory laws of caste, 
like those in force among the Hindiis, exist among the members of 
the Parsi community, and no fear of excommunication deters any 
individual of this enterprising race from seeking his fortune in 
countries beyond the sea. Doubtless, custom and tradition exercise 
no slight influence over his conduct, but they do not overrule all 
other considerations. The one ruling passion of a genuine Parsi is 
the love of making money. His solitary idol is the solid rupee. He 
turns with disgust from the hideous idolatry practised by his Hindi 
fellow-subjects. He offers no homage to blocks of wood and stone, 
to monstrous many-headed images, grotesque symbols of good luck, 
or four-armed deities of fortune. But he bows down before the silver 
image which Victoria, the Empress of India, has set up in her Indian 
dominions. 

Let me now reply to the two questions left unanswered in the 
previous paper, namely, Why and how was the religion of Zoroaster 
expelled from Persia and transferred to India? What modifications 
have the Indian Parsis introduced into the Zoroastrian creed ? 

In replying to the first question, it will be necessary to go back 
for a moment to ground already traversed. 

A rapid survey was before taken of the early history of the Irano- 
Aryans. After the line of monarchs commonly called Achzemenians 
came the Seleucidz and Arsacid# (= Persian, Ashkani), who ruled the 
Persian empire in succession. Then followed the patriotic Sasinian 
dynasty (Sasinidz), so called from Siasin, the grandfather of their 
first king, Ardashir. This line of kings addressed themselves 
earnestly to the task of restoring Persian nationality, which had 
almost become extinct. The first monarch, Ardashir Babakadn, col- 
lected, as we have already seen, the scattered fragments of the 
Zoroastrian sacred writings, and revived the ancient Persian religion, 
infusing into it much of its old vigour and activity. For a period of 
about 400 years from his reign in the third century (about a.p. 225) 
to that of Yazdagird, the last king of the same dynasty (a.p. 651), 
Zoroastrianism escaped all persecutions, and throve in the sunshine 
of royal favour. 

Yet it could scarcely have taken firm root in the heart of the 
people, for when the fanatical Muhammadans, under the Khalif 
Omar, overran the country with the sword in one hand and the 
Kurin in the other, terminating their military successes by the 
defeat of the last Sdsinian king, Yazdagird, at the battle of Naha- 
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vand,' in the middle of the seventh century, a very small proportion 
of the people had the courage to adhere to their national religion. 
True, the two religions had this in common—that they were both 
nominally monotheistic, and both unidolatrous. They had other 
elements, too, which tended to mutual attraction and affinity. But 
the supplanting of the Avesta by the Kurain, and of the prophet 
Zoroaster by Muhammad, could scarcely have been effected had not 
the hold of the Zoroastrian system on the religious convictions of 
the nation been gradually weakened. In point of fact, the memory 
of the Bactrian prophet was no longer fresh. The Zoroastrian canon 
of Scripture had been tampered with, mutilated, and almost de- 
stroyed, and the Zend language, in which its doctrines were contained, 
was no longer generally understood. 

Yet the entire Persian community did not embrace the new faith. 
A certain number manfully resisted all pressure and remained true 
to their ancient creed. These took refuge in the mountain fastnesses 
of Khurisin, or in the outlying deserts, where they practised their 
national religion in peace for about. a hundred years. Even there, 
however, in course of time persecution overtook them; and, although 
a certain proportion continued to occupy Yezd and Kirman (where 
they still linger in a wretched condition of ignorance and poverty 
even to the present day),? a large number emigrated to the island 
of Ormus, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf. Eventually this was 
found to be a station too accessible to their Muhammadan persecu- 
tors, and, after a stay of fifteen years, the Zoroastrian fugitives 
engaged vessels and set sail for the west coast of India. Their first 
halt took place at Div or Diu, one of the earliest settlements of the 
Portuguese, at the south-eastern extremity of Kathiaiwar. There, 
for the first time, the Parsis made themselves acquainted with the 
language, habits, and customs of the Hindi during a sojourn which 
is believed to have lasted for about fifteen years. Thence they moved 
on by sea to Sanjin in Gujarit (twenty-five miles south of Daman), 
landing there about a.p. 717. The district around Sanjin was ruled 
by an enlightened Hindii chief, named Jadao Rana. Before allowing 
the Zoroastrians to settle in his territory, he demanded a declaration 
of their religious creed, which they were careful to give in sucha 
form as to bring into prominence any points of agreement between 
Zoroastrianism and the Hindii system. ‘We worship,’ they said, 


? Also written Nihavand. The date of the battle is believed to have been about 
the year 642 of the Christian era. 

2 These were visited by Professor Westergaard, of Copenhagen, in 1843. He found 
the majority in a miserable state, much oppressed and unfairly taxed by the Persian 
Government, as they stillare. Theirignorance of their own religion was extraordinary. 
No complete copy of the whole Avesta existedamong them, though there were a great 
many copies of the Khurdah Avesta, and a few of the Vendidadand Yasna. They are 
contemptuously called Gabars by the Persians, and being debarred from many means 
of livelihood, often become gardeners. 
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‘the Supreme Being, the sun, and the five elements. We make 
offerings to fire; we are worshippers of the cow; we practice ablu- 
tions with go-mutra (liquid excretion of the cow). We wear a sacred 
garment (sadara) and girdle (kusti); we pray five times a day; we 
use music at our marriage ceremonies; we perform annual religious 
rites on behalf of our ancestors.’ * 

The Hindii Raja was satisfied with this explanation, and allowed 
the fugitives to settle at Sanjin, where they erected their first fire 
temple in their adopted country as a thank-offering to Almighty 
God for having at length granted them a resting place (4.D. 721). 

For three hundred years after this date the Pirsis are said to 
have resided quietly at Sanjain, enjoying peace and prosperity, and 
multiplying so rapidly that many of them were compelled to seek 
other settlements in Gujarat, at Siirat, Nowsiri, Broach, Cambay, and 

elsewhere. It is supposed that about this period, and for two 
hundred years subsequently, their numbers were increased by repeated 
arrivals of fresh emigrants from Persia. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century a powerful Muhammadan 
chief, who had established his authority in a neighbouring district, 
attacked Sanjin. He was at first repulsed by help of the Parsis, 
who fought valiantly on the side of the Hindi Raja, but in a subse- 
quent battle the Muhammadans were victorious, and the Pirsis being 
routed left Sanjin, and sought refuge with the colony at Nowsiri, 
taking with them the sacred fire which they had consecrated eight 
hundred years before, and maintained in the same fire temple ever since. 
Some time afterwards jealousies and disputes occurred between the 
old and new colonists. The fire was, therefore, removed to Udwira, 
32 miles south of Sirat, where it still continues in the most ancient 
of all existing fire temples, and is held in the greatest veneration by 
all orthodox Parsis. 

After the establishment of the English factories at Siirat in 1611 
the Pirsis who had settled there rapidly increased in numbers, and 
by their energy and aptitude for business achieved great eminence as 
traders. In process of time they even won the confidence of the 
Muhammadan Nawiabs of Siirat, and were elevated to influential 
offices in the State. Some of them became great shipwrights, and 
one of their number, named Nek Sat Khan, an artisan of unusual 
skill, found favour with the Mogul Emperor himself. This man is 
said to have obtained important concessions for the English merchants 
at Siirat. 

Of course, the English had no sooner gained possession of the 
island of Bombay than Parsi traders and shipbuilders began to estab- 
lish themselves there also. 

In short, from the first dawn of our political ascendency on 
the west coast of India, the history of the Pirsis has been one of 


3 See Dosabhoy Framjee’s Parsees, p. 112. 
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uninterrupted advance and prosperity. But the community has 
never increased numerically except within itself. Proselytising has 
never been attempted by the Zoroastrians since their arrival on Indian 
soil. No person, as a matter of fact, ever becomes a Parsi except by 
birth. 

In my repeated visits to Bombay I had many opportunities of 
conversing with a high native Parsi authority, Mr. K. R. Cama, 
* How is it you make no efforts to gain proselytes?’ I once asked. 
To this he replied in the following manner :— 


There is nothing in our religion which forbids our making converts. On the 
contrary, it is clear from the Avesta that there were formerly missionary fire 
priests, Athravas (Athorvans). History tells us that great wars were waged 
against neighbouring tribes for declining to accept the religion of Zoroaster. The 
Shah Namah mentions wars of this kind. Zoroaster was commanded by Ormazd 
to teach the wicked as well as the pious. It is true, however, that at present we 
haye no missionary organisation, and that we admit no one within the pale of 
Zoroastrianism except the children of Parsi parents.‘ We consider that we have 
enough to do in making converts among our own people, who are generally quite 
ignorant of the truths of their own religion. 


Such being the present state of feeling among the Piarsis, it is 
evident that any great increase of their community, now numbering 
less than one hundred thousand souls, is highly improbable. 

The second inquiry to which we have to address ourselves is, 
What modifications Zoroastrianism has undergone through its trans- 
ference to Indian soil? It must not be forgotten that India, though 
once closely connected with Persia, and possessing much in common 
with it, is a country teeming with a heterogeneous population of its 
own, and abounding in every variety of race, language, creed, and 
superstition. Brought into connection with so many fresh associa- 
tions, it was inevitable that the religion of Zoroaster should suffer 
change and adulteration. Even before it was banished from Persia 
Zoroastrianism had not escaped the usual fate of all human religions. 
It was already lapsing into that confused jumble of doctrines and 
superstitions which appears to be the ultimate outcome of the action 
and interaction of man’s devotional faculties in all countries where no 
powerful resisting influences, like those of Christian dogmatic truth, 
neutralise the ordinary tendencies of human religious thought. It 
was already drifting in the same direction as Hindiiism. In point of 
fact its sacred writings appear to have been constructed on somewhat 
similar lines to those of the Hindi religion. Both series of writings were 
the work of numerous authors who succeeded each other during many 
succeeding generations. Both begin with monotheistic ideas. Both 
exhibit as they proceed an increasing deviation from the simplicity 


4 Occasionally the illegitimate children of Parsi fathers and Hindi mothers have 
‘been admitted, and in rare instances domestic slaves or servants, but the legality of 
such admission is disputed by orthodox Parsi parents, 
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of their first theistic conceptions. Both tend to polytheism and 
pantheism ; the one through fanciful personifications of philosophical 
abstractions, the other through more coarse and material processes of 
impersonation. In both there is a combination of dualism with poly- 
theistic and polydemonistic ideas. In the Avesta we have the eternal 
principles of good and evil evolving innumerable antagonistic forces 
which confront each other in eternal opposition; in the Indian 
Sastras we have an infinite number of personal gods and demons. 
arrayed against each other in actual conflict. But here the resem- 
pblance stops. The deterioration of Zoroastrian doctrine was arrested 
at a definite point, whereas Hindiiism developed into an all-compre- 
hensive corrupt system which may be described as a loose conglomerate 
of pantheism, dualism, polytheism, and polydemonism held in cohesion 
by an alleged monotheism. 

Even the Vendidad, though it reveals a perpetual dread of personal: 
demons, and is far inferior as a literary production to the Atharva- 
Veda and code of Manu, never teaches the necessity of propitiating 
or worshipping any other Being but the One God. 

Hence, notwithstanding the transference of the Zoroastrian scrip- 
tures to India and the drawing of the two ancient religions, which 
had always many similar doctrines and practices, more closely to- 
wards each other, the Indian followers of Zoroaster have always set 
their faces like a flint against idolatry, and have never adopted any 
ritual beyond that of the ancient fire ceremonial, which was once 
common to both Irano-Aryans and Indo-Aryans, but has now been 
nearly abandoned by the latter, and would soon disappear from India 
altogether were its continuance not secured by the Parsi colonists. 

Of course it would be impossible to deal exhaustively with all 
the peculiarities of Indo-Zoroastrianism within the limits of a single 
paper. The subject has so many ramifications that a volume migh’ 
be devoted to its treatment. All I propose doing is to give an 
outline of Parsi religious ideas, based on my own personal inquiries: 
and observations in Western India. And perhaps it may conduce 
to clearness if I introduce the sketch by recapitulating briefly some 
principal points of the monotheistic creed taught in the oldest portion 
of the Avesta. We there learn that there is but one omnipotent 
Supreme Being, called Ahura Mazda (or Ormazd), the creator of 
the universe and the source of all life, power, wisdom, and truth. 
In his wisdom he ordained that while all matter—which every 
Zoroastrian believes to have been absolutely created by Him and 
not an emanation from Him—remained substantially one and the 
same, it should be ever assuming new shapes. Infinite change 
and infinite succession were to be necessary factors in the per- 
fect economy of the cosmical system. New matter was never to 
be created, but old corporeal frames were to be constantly broken 
up to furnish material for new formations, The creative agency of 
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the Supreme Being was cailed his Spento-Mainyus,;the destructive 
or disintegrating agency his Angro-Mainyus (Ahriman), - The latter 
was quite innocent of all malevolent intention ; it merely helped 
the former by providing the raw material of creation. . But: man was 
created a free agent. He might choose evil or good. He might resist 
natural laws or precipitate the action of the creative and destructive 
agencies by his own self-will. He, might help to destroy matter by 
ihis own ignorance or wickedness. Hence the evil associated with 
destruction was not the. work of Angro-Mainyus but of man only. 

And, according to Zoroastrianism, whatever is done by human 
beings to assist creation is good, and helps them to heaven ; whatever 
is done to hasten destruction is bad, and leads them to hell. The 
very word for sin now in use among Parsis is Gunah (=Sanskrit, 
Vinis’a), meaning destruction; for when evil or sorrow are connected 
with such destruction, man’s wickedness alone is responsible. There 
is no real evil in death, nor is Ahriman an enemy of Ormazd, but 
rather his own appointed agent of dissolution and disintegration— 
the complement of his own creative power. Of course, the popular 
mind was unable to grasp these ideas. In process of time Ahriman 
was converted into an evil being, existing as an eternal principle 
opposed to Ormazd, the good principle. Thus arose the later dual- 
ism, with the various orders of good and evil spirits ranged against 
each other in eternal opposition as already described. 

Turning now to the latest phase of the Indo-Zoroastrian creed, I 
may state that a religious catechism was written in Gujariti for the 
use of schools about half a century ago. In that catechism Pirsi 


children are taught to say :— 


We believe in the One God who created the heavens and earth, the angels, sun, 
moon, and stars, fire, water, and all things. Him we worship, invoke, and adore. 
Our God has neither face, nor form, nor fixed place. There. is no other like Him. 
‘We cannot describe his glory, nor can our minds comprehend Him. He is said to 
have one thousand and one names; but his principal name is Hormazd, ‘the All- 
wise Spirit.’ He is also called Pak, ‘ Holy ;’ Dadar, ‘ Distributor of Justice ; ’ Par- 
wardagar, ‘ Provider.’ In worshipping the holy Hormazd ® we should turn towards 
some of his creations of life and glory, such as the sun, fire, water, and the moon. 
Our prophet Zoroaster has taught us to know God as one, and Zoroaster as his 
prophet ; to believe in the Avesta; to believe in the goodness of God ; to submit to 
his will and obey his commands; to do good deeds, speak good words, and have 
pure thoughts; to pray five times a day; to believe in the reckoning of justice on 
the fourth morning after death ; to hope for heaven and fear hell; to believe in a 


day of resurrection. 


The foregoing creed, though of course a very incomplete state- 
ment, may help to correct the popular fallacy that the Piirsis are 
fire worshippers. Fire is to them a mere symbol of Almighty power 
and purity. It is their Kiblah, to which they turn when they address 


5 But it is affirmed that in reciting a particular prayer called the Hormazd Yasht, or 
prayer to the Supreme Being, the face is not to be turned towards any symbol. 
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the Supreme Being. . It is on this account that. the term fire temple, 
as used by Anglicised Pirsis, is objected to by the more orthodox, on 
the ground that, it is suggestive of idolatry, whereas fire is never 
worshipped as a god. Herodotus expressly affirms that the Persians 
had no temples. Yet sanctuaries of some kind for guarding the 
sacred fire must have existed in his time, for they are referred to in 
the Avesta. It is common for orthodox Pirsis, in speaking of fire 
sanctuaries, to name them from one or other of the three kinds. of 
sacred fire, Atash; Behram,® Adarin, and Didgih. ‘The popular 
yernacular term is Agiary, ‘fire abode’ (from Hindi ig+dli). In 
Persian works the term used is simply Atash-khana, ‘fire house.’ 
The expression Sigri is only applied to temples erected for the 
performance of funeral rites near the Towers of Silence. 

I may here mention that the principal fire temples I visited at 
Bombay, Siirat, and Poona did not differ externally from small 
private houses surrounded by their compounds. I was not allowed 
to view their interior arrangements, but was told that an ordinary 
temple consists of two oblong quadrangular rooms separated by a 
partition, one room being set apart for the fire sanctuary, or holy of 
holies, and the other assigned to lay worshippers. In the larger 
temples there are often other rooms for the performance of certain 
ceremonies. The sanctum sanctorum has a large central stone, on 
which rests the vase-like censer containing the sacred fire, kept con- 
tinually burning. and fed day and night with offerings of fragrant 
wood and gums, such as sandal-wood, benjamin, and frankincense. 
Sometimes a goat is. killed, not sacrificially, but for the sake of its 
fat, which is dried and thrown into the embers, on special occasions, 
to produce a brilliant flame. The priests, called Mobeds, who are 
always present in the sanctuary, have a piece of fine linen cloth 
(called Penom, or Panam) tied in front of the nostrils and mouth, to 
prevent the risk of polluting the fire by their breath or saliva while 
reciting the customary prayers. 

A distinction is observable in the fire temples of the two parties, 
or sects of Parsis, who differ by a month in their modes of calculating 
the calendar. The revised calendar party (called Kadmis) close 
their fire sanctuary against the gaze of the people; whereas the 
Conservative party (Shihanshibhis), who are by far the most 
numerous,’ make an aperture in the screen of the holy of holies, 


® The Behram, which is the most sacred, is only located in six places, Udwara, 
Nausari, two places at Surat, and two at Bombay. 

7 About two centuries ago a learned Zoroastrian, named Jamasp, arrive sd at Surat 
from Persia, and expostulated with his coreligionists for having inserted an inter- 
calary month (Kabisah) at,the end of periods of 120 years, and so thrown out the time 
of observing their festivals by thirty days, This led to a long controversy which 
derived its importance from the fact that the efficacy of prayers is thought to depend on 
naming the year, month, and day on which they are offered. At last in 1746 a certain 
number of Parsis, led by one Mulla Firoz, separated from the majority and revised 
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and allow the fire to be seen by lay worshippers from a certain 
direction. 

Five different kinds of fires are specified in the Avesta. The dif- 
ference between them is not well understood even by the most learned 
Parsis of the present day. They are explained to denote various 
calorific forces existing in nature. The Atash Behram fire, now 
regarded as the most sacred, is believed to be compounded from one 
thousand and one sources; and the Vendidid ° describes some of the 
different fires needed to form it. These several fires are collected 
at an enormous expense whenever a new Atash Behram has to be con- 
secrated. 

With regard to the priests who serve in the temples, they belong 
to a distinct class or tribe of men, like the Hindi Brahmans and 
Jewish Levites.° The most general name for a religious instructor 
among the Parsis is Herbad, but the usual name for the sacerdotal 
class is Mobed ; the lay community as distinguished from the priests 
being called Behadin. No one can be a priest unless he is born in 
the sacerdotal class, which is divided into the two orders of Dastiir 
and Mobed (the latter being a corruption of the word Magapati, chief 
of the Magians). The Dastirs, or chief priests, are not numerous.”® [ 
was introduced to the head Dastiir, a kind of Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who resides at Poona, and found him a venerable old gentle- 
man, courteous in manner, and very learned in his own way. The 
priestly class is always distinguishable by their costume from the 
laity. Every priest wears a perfectly white dress to denote purity."' 
Another distinctive mark is that he never shaves either head or face. 

All the ordinary work of the priesthood—such as the daily service 
of the fire sanctuary, the observance of a complicated ritual, and the 
performance of all public and domestic ceremonies—falls to the lot 
of the Mobeds. The sons of Mobeds are held to be Herbads, but are 
not obliged to follow the sacerdotal profession. Any Herbad may, 
like a Brahman, devote himself at his own option to secular occupa- 
tion, and may discard the white turban for a dark one. Those 
Mobeds, who are trained to priestly functions from their earliest 
years, are generally very ignorant, and scarcely ever know the meaning 
of the Zend prayers and invocations they repeat at their ceremonies. 
Nor do they always understand the hidden significance of their own 
ritual, though they go through the whole detail with perfect pre- 
cision, Professor Haug was permitted to witness some of their most 


their calendar according to the ancient Persian reckoning. This reforming party is 
still small. The two parties do not differ in religious doctrine, 

® Westergaard’s Edition, viii. 81-96. 

® Many of their purificatory rites may be compared to those enjoined in Leviticus. 

%” Probably not more than six or eight in number. There are only two for the 
Shahanshahi sect in Bombay, and one for the Kadmis. 

" Whether the white neckcloth of a Christian clergyman has a similarsignificance 
I-do not undertake to say, 
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important ritual acts, such as those of the Paragnah, the Yasna, or 
Ijashne, and the Darin.’? 

An elaborate Yasna ceremony was also performed in my presence 
when I was last at Bombay, by order of Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai. Much 
that I witnessed reminded me of the descriptions in Leviticus, and 
the priests who performed the ceremony might have been lineal 
descendants of Jewish Levites. The analogies to Vedic ceremonial 
were also obvious. The two Mobeds who officiated were dressed in 
the usual sacred shirt and girdle, with waistcoat, trousers, and brimless 
turban of pure white linen. A low quadrangular stone table or 
platform in the middle of the room supported the ceremonial imple- 
ments, consisting of vessels filled with consecrated water, cups and 
saucers all of brass, a ring, two crescent-shaped tripod stands * with 
a bundle of wires, now used in place of the Barsom, or sacred twigs, 
which once played an important part in ritual observances. A metal 
reservoir filled with water, large enough for the immersion of all the 
implements, and two or three Lotas, stood close to the stone platform. 
Qn its northern side was a low stone stool on which sat the chief 
officiating priest, called the Zota, with legs folded under him in the 
usual Indian fashion. On the southern side was a vase-like vessel 
or censer containing the sacred fire, which, during the progress of the 
ceremony, was fed with fragrant sandal-wood and frankincense, and 
otherwise attended to by the second priest, called Rispi (Rathwi), 
whose nose and mouth were, of course, protected by the usual linen 
veil. 

The chief Mobed, after washing his hands, face, and feet, began 
the ceremony by pouring water six times over the stone platform. 
Then the metal cups and saucers were placed in various positions 
—sometimes, when filled with water, erect, and sometimes, when 
empty, upside down—with much recitation of prayers and invoca- 
tions. The metal ring was deposited in one of the cups, and ata 
particular point in the ceremony taken out and bound round with 
three hairs from a white calf, to symbolise the eternal universe puri- 
fied by Zoroaster’s three precepts, ‘ pure thoughts, pure words, and 
pure deeds.’ One wire was laid horizontally on two cups to represent 
body and soul presided over by the supreme Creator, Ormazd, while 
a bundle of twenty-two wires was placed on the two crescent-shaped 
tripods to typify the superintending care of that number of Yazads 
(or secondary angelic rulers), these again being bound round with 
six threads from a palm leaf to denote their subordination to the six 
Amesha-spentas, or Archangels. Then one wire was singled out 


2 Dariin is the name of the consecrated flat cake used at this ceremony. Notes 
descriptive of the ceremonies he witnessed are given at the end of West’s edition of 
Haug’s Essays. 

% The three legs of the tripod represent the three precepts of Zoroaster—pure 
thoughts, pure words, and pure deeds. 
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from the twenty-two, and laid alone on the tripods to denote the 
overruling power of the chief angel Srosh, exerted for the protection 
of the entire human race. 

An important part-of the ceremonial -consisted in preparing the 
Homa. The chief Mobed took some-broken stalks of the: Homa—said 
to be a species of sea-plant brought from Persia—and putting them 
with pieces of pomegranate root into a mug-shaped receptacle made 
of metal, pounded them with a metal pestle, which at intervals he 
struck repeatedly against the side of the vessel, the ringing sound 
thereby produced being held to be an essential part of the ceremony, 
Then, pouring water three times over the compound, he converted 
the whole into a purifying decoction, part of which is drunk by the 
priests, and part reserved to be given to dying persons and new-born 
children. The Homa, of course, corresponds to the Vedic Soma. 

The ceremony lasted for at least an hour. It appeared to me 
that its elaborate symbolism could scarcely have been followed intel- 
ligibly by any ordinary worshipper. The priests seemed to be intent 
on going through their appointed routine by rote with scrupulous 
accuracy, but without entering seriously into the significance of their 
own acts. All the duties of a Parsi priest are in fect mechanical. 
He has no didactic functions of any kind. He never preaches to the 
laity, as Hindi teachers and the Muhammadan clergy do. The 
result is that Pirsi laymen are, as a general rule, disgracefully 
ignorant and indifferent on religious subjects. They know nothing 
of their own scriptures, and even the better educated can only under- 
stand the Avesta texts by means of Pahlavi, Paizand, or Gujariti 
translations. 

To this rule there are, of course, some remarkable exceptions. A 
really pious layman is careful to perform his appointed religious 
exercises with scrupulous exactness. Indeed, the daily duties of an 
orthodox Parsi are almost as onerous as those of a Hindi. His first 
act on leaving his bed is to put on the sacred shirt called Sadara. 
His second act is to wind the sacred cord or girdle (Kusti) round his 
waist with what are called the Kusti prayers, recited in the Zend 
language, unintelligible to the reciter. He takes the cord with both 
hands, holding it by its most central part. Then touching his fore- 
head with it he invokes the aid of Ormazd for the destruction of all 
evil spirits and evil rulers. This sacred shirt and cord constitute the 
chief distinctive badge of a modern Zoroastrian. His investiture 
with them corresponds very curiously to that of the Jewish child 
with the under-garment called Arban Kanphoth or Talleth. It also 
answers to the Hindii boy’s investiture with the sacred thread 
(yajnopavit),'and may be compared in a manner to the Christian rite 
of baptism. : 

The Parsi child. is taken at the age of seven to one of the fire 
temples, and in a room outside the sanctuary placed on a low stone 
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stool.. There ‘the initiatory rite is commenced by a kind of baptism 
performed by a Mobed who pours water over the child’s head. Next 
it'is taken ‘out into the precincts of the temple, placed on another 
stool, and .made to eat one or two leaves of the pomegranate—a tree 
héld saered by the’ Parsis, and always planted near their fire temples 
for use in purificatory ceremonies. Then the child, after being washed 
or rubbed with nirang, is required to drink a little of this nauseous 
fluid, held to’ be more: efficacious as a purifier if it comes from the 
body of a white bull. 

The act of investiture follows. It constitutes the most important 
part of the ceremony, and ought to be performed in the fire temple 
by several Mobeds, presided over by a Dastiir. When, however, 
parents are poor two Mobeds, or even one, may be sufficient, and a 
private room may answer the purpose of a temple. The Mobeds sit 
on the ground, and the child, whether male or female, is again placed 
on a stool before them. The sacred shirt is then put on, and the 
white woollen cord fastened on around it while prayers are recited and 
the child itself is made to repeat word for word the form of prayer he 
is required to say ever afterwards whenever the girdle is taken off or 
tied on again. The rite is concluded by one of the priests pronounc- 
ing a benediction and throwing over the child’s head fragments of 
cocoa-nut, dates, and pomegranates. 

The Parsi’ shirt is made of fine white calico, linen, or cambric, 
according to the rank of the wearer. It has very short sleeves, and 
is shaped in a peculiar way at the neck, with a little pocket about 
one-inch square in front. This is always left empty, to show that 
the Zoroastrian religion is entirely spiritual, and its God invisible. 
The shirt often has a heart, symbolical of true faith, embroidered in 
front, and two stripes at the bottom, one on each side—each separated 
into three—to represent the six months of the half-year. 

The Kusti, or girdle, is a long flat cord of pure white wool, rather 
like a broad lady’s stay-lace. It is woven by the women of the 
priestly class, and afterwards consecrated, like the Hindii sacred cord, 
by the priests. It consists of seventy-two threads in the warp to 
denote the seventy-two chapters of the Yasna. Each of the two ends 
of the girdle is left without woof, and then braided to within an inch 
of the two extremities, where it is divided into three short braided 
ends. The girdle is tied over the shirt, and coiled three times round 
the body by holding the middle of the cord in front of the waist, 
taking the two halves behind and bringing them back to the front, 
where a double’ knot is tied in a peculiar manner. The remaining 
cords are then carried back behind, and another double knot tied 
there. In fact, the shirt and girdle are, in the belief of every Zoroas- 
trian, a veritable sacred panoply without which he would be perpetually 
exposed to the assaults.of evil demons, supposed to be ever hovering 
round him, watching for an opportunity to accomplish his destruction. 
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It is easy, therefore, to understand the importance he attaches to the 
proper manipulation of this spiritual armour. 

But it is believed that elaborate personal purifications with nauseous 
animal fluids are also needed for a householder’s protection. 

Hence his third duty, after leaving his bed in the morning, is to 
rub face, hands, and feet with the liquid excretion (nirang) of a cow 
or ox, reciting at the same time what is called the Nirang prayer. 
This prayer ends with words to the following effect: ‘ All the evil 
thoughts, words, and deeds which I have thought, spoken, done, which 
are become my nature, all these sins, bodily, spiritual, earthly, heavenly, 
O Lord, pardon.’ 

After the application of Nirang the Kusti prayers are a second 
time recited, and again a third time after cleaning the teeth. They 
are repeated before all the regular daily prayers, before and after 
every meal, before all the necessary operations of nature, and before 
going to bed. It is not too much to say that with the great body of 
Parsis this constitutes the sum and substance of all religious service, 

Not that the attendance at fire temples, or the repetition of other 
prayers, is altogether neglected even by hard-working laymen. The 
temples are open day and night, and every day in the year. Perhaps 
the attendance of worshippers is largest on the two months dedicated 
to the angels presiding over fire, namely, Ardibahisht and Adar," and 
especially on the third and ninth day of these months, which are also 
called Ardibahisht and Adar respectively. Moreover, the seventeenth 
day of every month, called Srosh, and the twentieth, called Behrim, 
are thought to be most appropriate for visiting the temples; not, 
however, for common prayer and congregational worship, which are 
as unknown among the Parsis as they are among the Hindiis. The 
laity are, indeed, enjoined to pray five times a day, in addition to the 
regular Kusti recitations, but there is no fixed time or place. They 
may visit the fire temples at any hour convenient to themselves, or 
may omit to visit them altogether. They may pray in their own 
houses, or in the open air with the face turned towards the sun or 
the sea. The daily prayers used in addition to the Kusti recitations 
may be what are called the Nyayis—that is, praises of Ormazd, or of 
the sun (Mithra or Mihr= Mitra), or of fire (Behram), or of the moon 
(Mah), or of the water (Ardvisiir)—or they may be the Yashts, which 
are also rather praises than prayers addressed to the supreme Creator, 
Ormazd," or to his six chief assessors, the Amshashands, or to the 
angelic beings (Yazads) presiding over all natural objects and 
elements. Patets, or confessions of sin, are generally recited before 
going to bed. 


4 Adar is the genius of material fire, whereas Ardibahisht is not material fire, 


but immaterial truth which is symbolised by it. 
18 The Ormazd Yasht is especially used, and may be recited without turning 


‘towards any symbol. 
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If a layman visits a fire temple his usual practice is as follows. 
On entering the courtyard he applies to an attendant, who helps him 
to wash his face, hands, and all the uncovered parts of his body. No 
one can approach the sanctuary without purifying his person by 
ablutions. Next, the worshipper must unfasten his sacred girdle, 
and tie it on again with all the usual forms and recitations. On 
passing into the anteroom he repeats particular prayers. If he has 
said his daily prayers at home he has only to recite the Atash prayers. 
He does this with his face towards the sacred fire visible through the 
aperture in the screen. Then standing before the aperture he presents 
an offering of sandal-wood, which the attendant priest places on the 
fire. When the wood is consumed the ashes are brought in a flat 
spoon to the worshipper. He touches them with his finger, applies 
the finger to his forehead, and departs. 

It is allowable for Parsi women to visit the fire temples equally 
with men, and to recite the same prayers; but, as a matter of fact, 
they seldom go there, except on occasions of birthdays or marriages, 
or on the great Adar festival, and then only in the middle of the day, 
when males are likely to be absent. Formerly it was much the custom 
for women to worship at the temples in the fulfilment of vows made 
to avert sickness and calamity, or in acknowledgment of blessings 
prayed for and received; but the modern ladies of the period, though 
they have broken through many of the restrictions which kept them, 
like other Eastern ladies, in seclusion, and are passionately fond of 
appearing on public occasions, rarely show themselves at fire temples. 
In fact, they are quite as averse from church going as the Parsi men 
of the period are. Yet it should be carefully noted that, in contrast 
to Hindu customs, a Parsi female is not debarred from any of the 
religious privileges enjoyed by the male sex. Girls are invested with 
the sacred girdle exactly in the same manner as boys; and when they. 
grow up are more punctilious than men in going through all the 
formalities of winding and unwinding, fastening and unfastening, 
making knots in the cord, and muttering unintelligible prayers. 

It might be supposed that immediately after initiation a parent’s 
next anxiety would be for his children’s education. No one, however, 
who has resided in Eastern countries could entertain such a mistaken 
idea for a moment. Aun ordinary Parsi parent’s chief solicitude after 
his child’s investiture is for its betrothal and marriage. His notions 
in this respect are very little in advance of those of a Hindi or 
Muhammadan, and he is far more extravagant than either Hindi or 
Muhammadan in decorating his offspring with costly dresses and 
jewellery. 

Not unfrequently children are betrothed before their investiture, 
and even sometimes when infants; but the usual age is between 
seven and eight. The marriage takes place with all the tedious 
tawdry and noisy pageantry customary among the Hindiis, and is 
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often celebrated at gredt expense before: the bridegroom has com- 
pleted his twelfth year, an auspicious day being fixed by the family 
astrologer. Only recently have: reformers laboured, to abolish the 
foolish and demoralising practice of early marriage... The ceremonies 
ef marriage resemble im many particulars those of the Hindiis, and, 
ought to include a marriage procession. An important part of the 
ritual consists in placing the juvenile couple on two seats opposite to 
each other, tying their right hands together with a silken cord, hold- 
ing a cloth between them and gradually winding the cord around 
their bodies, while a priest with a fire-censer in his hand stands by 
their side and exhorts them in the following manner : 


Know ye that both of you have loved each other and are therefore now united, 
Look not with impious eye on others, but make it your study to love, honour, and 
cherish each other ; avoid quarrels; adhere to truth; be always pure in thought, 
word, and deed. Desire not other men’s property, try to increase your own. Cul- 
tivate friendship with the good. Hold out a helping hand to the poor. Continue 


to respect your parents. 


During the exhortation incense is cast into the censer by the 
priest, and at the utterance of a particular word the bride and bride. 
groom throw rice-grains on each other, the popular belief being that 
whoever succeeds in striking the other first will have the upper hand 
throughout life. 

Of course, contact with Europeans, and the spread of English ideas 
are greatly modifying all social customs. But enormous sums are still 
spent on marriage festivities, which would be far more sensibly 
bestowed on the young couple, as a grant in aid, on their first start 
in life. As itis, the pair cannot afford the comfort of a separate house- 
hold, but, when permitted to live together, continue, like youthful 
Hindi couples, to reside under the parental roof. In some households 
at least a hundred persons are sometimes congregated, including sons 
and grandsons with their wives. The Pirsis take great credit to 
themselves that they have not imitated the Hindiis in prohibiting 
the re-marriage of widows, and that their religion forbids the taking 
of more than one wife, except under very special or urgent circum- 
stances.'*. The validity of such circumstances was formerly settled 
by the Panchayat—an assembly elected by the community to regulate 
its affairs, and decide upon all great social questions. 

The power and influence of this Panchayat has lately much 
decreased, but it is still a useful institution and does good service in 
the management of charitable funds. 

When the young Parsi wife is about to become a mother, she is 
immediately removed to the ground floor, where she remains. excluded 
from all communication with her family for forty days. The. birth 
of a child in the lowest part of a: house is supposed to symbolise the 
fact that a man’s life should commence in humility.. Five days after 


16 Such as a wife’s immoral conduct or barrenness. 
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the, event ‘an-astrologer casts its nativity; drawsout its, horoscope, and 
predicts its destiny. ‘He. also settles its name, taking the first letter 
from the, particular planet under which. it was born, These practices 
are said. to be. borrowed from. the, Hindits. ; They are quite as.likely 
to, have. come from Persia; for a faith in. astrology was as natural, to 
the, ancient Persians: as it has always been to all.the.nations of the 
earth at. early stages of their development. The wonder -is that.an 
intelligent.and advancing people like the Parsis should still be: under 
the dominion of such senseless superstitions..:..Surely..the. better edu- 
cated. among. them can have no more faith:in, the family astrologer 
than an, Englishman has in.a gipsy fortune-teller. : 

_As.to the Parsi funeral rites they have..been fully described by 
me in previous essays. It is remarkable that in whatever points the 
Pirsis have become. imitators of Hindiis, Muhammadans, and. Chris- 
tians, in one respect they still keep themselves quite distinct.. Their 
method of exposing .their .dead to be devoured py vultures on open 
stone towers—called Towers. of Silence—and the funeral ceremonies 
eonnected with this practice are unique, and. without a parallel in 
any other country. of the world.” . 

. It.is generally. believed that the spirits. of deepened: persons heme 
set in the neighbourhood of the.Towers for three days. after death. 
On the morning of the fourth day the soul is taken to the judgment 
seat of Mithra, and there judged according to its works done, in the 
body. It has then to passa narrow bridge called. Chinwat-peretum, 
‘the bridge of decision,’ the entrance to which is supposed to be 
guarded by a fierce dog, Sinful souls find themselves unable to pass 
this bridge, which, sharp as a razor—an idea borrowed from the 
Musalmains—is the only passage over the gulf of hell to the gates of 
paradise. All their efforts are fruitless, and they ultimately fall into 
the chasm. ‘The righteous alone are able to accomplish the feat, and 
are admitted to eternal bliss. 

Before concluding this paper I must observe that in proportion to 
the greater intelligence and energy of the Parsis has been the bene- 
ficial effect of English education and civilisation on their character 
and customs. The change brought about and progress made are far 
more marked than in Hindiis and Muhbammadans. Old superstitious 
practices, many of which have been derived from the Hindiis, are 
being rapidly abandoned, English manners adopted, early marriages 
discouraged, and female education promoted. A growing desire is 
also evinced to inquire intelligently into the principles of the Zoroas- 
trian faith, to study the original text of the Avesta on which it is 
founded, and to sweep away the incrustations which conceal its purer 


doctrines. A large number of thoughtful Parsis are becoming earnest 


thinkers, and not a few are tending towards a form of simple Theism 


which, like that of the Brahma Theistic churches, may be gratefully 


* See my Modern India and the Indians. (Triibner and Co), third edition, p. 80. 
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accepted by those who are labouring for the spread of Christianity 
as a stepping-stone towards the wished-for goal. 

At any rate it may be safely asserted that the Parsis are eagerly 
availing themselves of all the opportunities and advantages which the 
Government of Great Britain places at the disposal of every single 
individual among its millions of Indian subjects, irrespectively of 
race, rank, or creed. They are advancing steadily on the path of in- 
tellectual development ; they have established schools for their young 
people of both sexes which are models of good management, and they 
are the only natives of India who encourage physical exercises with a 
right sense of their importance as a factor in the education of the 
whole man. It is common, indeed, to accuse the Parsis of too great 
fondness for sensual pleasure and good living, and it is quite true that 
fasting and abstinence form no part of their religion, But in fairness 
it must be admitted that they take as much care of their own poor 
as of themselves. Charity is an essential part of Parsi religious duty. 
Not a beggar is to be found in the whole community. 

In short, it is greatly to be desired that the Parsis may multiply 
more rapidly than they have hitherto done, and enlarge their coast 
beyond the limits of their present Western settlements. They are 
much wanted as an influence for good in all parts of India. They 
already constitute an important link between Hindiis and Europeans, 


and, in their energy and industry, their desire for knowledge, their 
efforts at self-culture, their loyalty to authority and obedience to law, 
they set an invaluable example to all classes of the community, and. 
not unfrequently put their English rulers to shame. 


Monier WILLIAMS. 
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Tue practice of having a subject carefully inquired into either by a 
Parliamentary Committee or a Royal Commission previous to legis- 
lating upon it, is happily not quite given up, though of late somewhat 
fallen into abeyance. It is satisfactory to know that a Royal Com- 
mission is now engaged on a searching investigation into the working 
of the different systems of land tenure in Ireland as a preparation for 
the measure which the Government have announced their intention 
of introducing on the subject. Indeed, the results of legislation thus 
preceded by special public inquiries have in several conspicuous: 
instances, such as the Factories’ Regulation Act of 1833, the New 
Poor Law Act of 1834, the Public Health Act of 1848, and the Act 
for regulating the Employment of Children in Mines, been so success- 
ful as to encourage further recourse to the same practice. On some 
questions the publication of the reports and evidence largely modified, 
on some actually reversed, the public opinion before prevalent, and 
on some created a public opinion where none had previously existed- 

Many large and important measures have since been passed, and 
yet more proposed, by successive governments, but comparatively 
few based upon special previous inquiry. 

Among these few cannot be reckoned any one of a series of Reform 
Bills brought in from time to time, culminating in the only one 
carried, viz. the Reform Act of 1867, most of the provisions of which 
are still in force ; nor can the Ballot Act which followed it in 1872. 
The first of these two Acts, the outcome of a kind of Dutch auction 
between the two political parties, and therefore at the time deprecated 
by but few of us, was truly described in the House of Lords by one 
of its authors as a ‘leap in the dark.’ The second, the Ballot Act, 
might have been described as a leap into the dark, not indeed from 
the light, but from another variety of darkness. 

We had had no experience up to 1867 of any quite satisfactory 
parliamentary franchise—satisfactory, I mean, not only as to the 
general character of the representatives elected under it, but also 
as to the general feelings of the people, electors and non-electors. 
Parliament, however, set to work in 1867 to amend it, on a plan which 
seemed rather the result of deduction from abstract reasoning, as. 
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the principles propounded were applied chiefly with the aid of regis- 
tration lists and census tables, than the result of induction from 
ascertained facts as to the actual working of our electoral system, 
parliamentary and municipal. These are facts not to be found in 
statistical tables, but only to be learnt from experienced elec- 
tioneerers, familiar not with parliamentary contests alone, but also 
with the manipulation of municipal, with a view to parliamentary, 
elections. 

It is asserted by experienced conductors of similar or analogous 
investigations that if the preparation of the scheme for the Reform 
Bill of 1867 had not been confined to the Cabinet—if officers of 
practical experience, in the habit of sounding and exploring, with a 
view to electoral action, the depths into which the leap was to be 
taken, had been previously consulted—if such officers had been con- 
sulted as clerks of guardians who had been in the habit of acting as 
election agents in parliamentary contests, or town elerks used to 
dealing with municipal electors, among whom corruption has long 
been rife—they would have thrown much light on the whole subject. 
They would have pointed out, as morally. certain to happen under such 
legislation, exactly what has been shown by the recent inquiries of 
the commissioners to have really happened under that Act, and would 
have confidently predicted the consequences which have excited so 
much surprise in the unsuspecting general public. 

Then as to the other leap in the dark, the Ballot Act, the Con- 
servatives were all in dismay about it, convinced that it would be 
their destruction as a party; the Liberals all in exultation, rejoicing 
in the identically same prospect. But the official witnesses above 
indieated, with their knowledge of the electoral masses, were confident 
that both parties were mistaken, and that the Ballot would only do 
just what it has done, viz. very little for either party. 

It is under that Reform Act and the Ballot Act that those 
numerous instances of extensive electoral corruption have last year 
taken place, which have attracted so much attention abroad as well 
as at home, and have done so much to discredit the constitution 
under which we live. 

Foreigners, unaccustomed to costly elections, cannot be persuaded 
that candidates would spend such large sums to get into the House of 
Commons unless they expected to obtain some pecuniary or other 
personal advantages in return.. And must not the wage class draw 
much the same inference from this excessive expenditure, and the 
increased proportion of lawyers and directors of companies amorg 
the candidates? And do not many of them say, ‘Why should I not 
only give the candidate my vote for nothing, but sacrifice some of 
my working time for him besides, when he expects to gain something 
worth having for himself by winning the seat? Why should I help 
a rich director or pushing lawyer gratis to gain what he wants, 
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when he gets highly paid for all-his own: time: and work in’ his. own 
business 2”. ! 

~ (We: are led very soon to expecta further Reform Bill from the 
present. Government. But it is to be feared that they, like their 
predecessors, will take no steps to acquire the information requisite 
for the due preparation of a measure that must so seriously influence 
for good or ill the future destinies:of the British Empire, and that it 
is more likely to be based upon ‘ flesh and blood’ or such like theories 
than upon the well-considered results of earefully ascertained facts 
and recorded experience. There are as yet no indications that with 
regard to the causes, as distinguished from the fact, of the existence 
of such extensive electoral corruption, the Government have formed 
any plan for either instituting any special inquiries to ascertain those 
causes, or even for turning to account for that purpose, as far as they 
would be available, the commissions already engaged in the investi- 


' gation of the corrupt practices themselves. It should be remembered, 


however, that these investigations are limited to certain constituencies, 
and are only held in consequence of the special reports of the pre- 
valence of corruption there from the judges who tried the election 
petitions in them. Yet those causes are surely well worth investi- 
gating, and any moderate delay in consequence would be well worth 
incurring. Certainly the partial light thrown incidentally by the 
commissions last year upon the results of the leap in the dark is lurid 
enough. Indeed, judging from information reaching me from several 
quarters, with regard to the very extensive corruption practised at 
the last election in one borough, long notoriously corrupt, where, in 
the interest of both parties, a threatened petition was by agreement 
given up, it is to be feared that the disgraceful disclosures already 
made respecting several constituencies last year have been but as it 
were the lifting up of a corner of the curtain, which still veils a 
multitude of at least equally disgraceful instances of extensively 
corrupt constituencies. 

In the four contests which I fought at Plymouth, I never re- 
member so much as a rumour of more than a very few isolated and 
admittedly exceptional instances even of treating on either side; and 
iwas at the time assured that there had been no more than that since 
the Reform Act of 1831. But of late years I have been pained to 
hear a very different account of my old constituency, and I must add 
of several others generally reputed to have been formerly pure. In 
fact there seems reason for apprehending that too many victories ov 
both sides last. year, triumphantly appealed to since by each re~ 
spectively as conclusive evidence of genuine political feeling, really 
proved no more than that one party or the other in the particular 
place had the longer purse, or superior dexterity in organising \syste- 
matic corruption. 

As I have said, it is clear from these election trials and inquiries 
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that the large addition made since 1867 to the borough constituencies 
has not rendered them pure, if indeed, as seems in many cases pro- 
bable, it has not produced quite the opposite effect. It has unques- 
tionably placed the representation of the boroughs absolutely in the 
hands of the wage class, whenever they choose to take it. 

Thoughtful men had for years confidently anticipated a decided 
lowering of the franchise into a much larger as well as lower 
stratum of the community before long, and felt convinced of the 
serious consequences to be apprehended from it, unless accompanied 
by some corresponding wider extension of electoral power among the 
more highly educated, as distinguished from the merely wealthier, 
classes. It was this anticipation and this conviction that about a 
quarter of a century ago induced between 200 and 300 men, all well 
known, and many of the highest eminence in literature, in science, 
and in art, with the concurrence of such veteran Liberals as Lord 
Brougham, Lord Radnor, Lord Eversley, and my father, to sign a 
petition to Parliament on the subject, in collecting the signatures to 
which I took some part. In that petition they prayed that a separate 
representation might be given locally, not professionally, to men whose 
higher education had been publicly and responsibly certified ; such, 
é.g., as graduates of the universities, lawyers and medical practitioners, 
associated to form in each large county, or combination of small 
counties, a separate constituency to elect its separate member of the 
House of Commons. It was specially proposed that they should vote 
locally, not professionally, so that they might represent the higher 
education of the country generally, and not the particular interests 
or feelings of the different liberal professions separately. The idea 
was too novel to obtain favour either with the then leader of the 
Conservative party in the House of Commons, whose writings have 
all indicated a belief in a kind of democratic Toryism, or with the 
Liberal party, too many of whom seemed then, as they seem now, to 
consider a further lowering of the franchise one of the most urgent 
requirements of the country. 

When, as we are led to expect from the past votes and speeches 
of many, and the quite recent declarations of some, of the present 
ministers, household suffrage for the counties is given to all the 
residents outside the borough boundaries, the political supremacy of 
the wage class, rightly described by Mr. Lowe as ‘our masters,’ will 
be complete. They are more numerous than all the other classes of 
the community put together, far less educated, and more habitually 
indifferent about politics, but capable of being roused into great 
excitement on some particular question, political, religious, social, 
or even (e.g. the Claimant) personal, which happens at the time to 
have engaged their attention. We cannot doubt the will—can we 
doubt the power ?—of the ministry to carry such a measure, and that 
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It will then be (is it not already?) too late to inquire what has 
been hitherto the general course of action here, and what, therefore, 
would be the probable legislation of the wage class even as respects 
themselves—too late to draw any lesson from the votes of almost 
every democratic representative assembly, colonial or foreign. To 
the students of Adam Smith and Stuart Mill, of Bastiat and Chevalier, 
it appears to be thoroughly protectionist, and particularly injurious 
to the true interests of the wage class. In the judgment of political 
economists its tendency has been, by raising wages factitiously, to 
reduce the purchasing power of the money received by them as wages, 
and to raise prices against themselves. Are not Jack Cade’s speeches 
about the seven halfpenny loaves for a penny, and the three-hooped 
pots that were to have ten hoops, typical of various wage-class 
leaders’ speeches since? Can anything be conceived much more dis- 
couraging to superior skill and industry than the objection of so 
many workmen to piece-work—any policy more suicidal in a nation, 
absolutely requiring a large export trade to pay for the large imports 
of food necessary to the sustenance of a large portion of the popula- 
tion, than their too often triumphant opposition to the introduction 
of new labour-saving machinery? Mr. Stuart Mill, while earnestly 
protesting against the folly and injustice of this opposition, gave 
some amusing instances of it—e.g. masons not only refusing to build 
with machine-made bricks, but to have hand-made bricks brought to 
them on wheelbarrows instead of hods. Then as to their generally 
large expenditure in drink—some 60,000,000/. a year—and corre- 
sponding refusal to spend anything like the same proportion of their 
income, as all other classes do, to provide decent and wholesome 
habitations for themselves and their families, can any practice (to 
put it on the lowest ground of mere economy of working power) be 
more wasteful and improvident ? To the ordinary operative, whose 
sole capital consists in his competent strength, competent skill, and 
competent character, any failure of health renders that capital un- 
available. And yet, partly from his personal habits, partly from his 
unwillingness to pay for decent and wholesome lodging, and partly 
from general defects in structural arrangements for sewerage, water 
supply, &c., which he individually has no means of improving, it is 
certain that he loses on the average, in comparison with his con- 
temporaries of the middle and higher classes, many more working 
days in the year through sickness, and many more working years of 
his life through premature old age, and death still more premature. 
Some say the remedy is to lower the franchise still further, so as to 
include more sufferers from unsanitary conditions, and enable them 
to elect men who in the municipality and Parliament respectively 
will support measures to prevent and remove these evils. But expe- 
rience has unfortunately shown that with no class is sanitary reform 
so unpopular as with the wage class. I remember when ‘the poor 
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man’s pig’ was. a most potent election cry in various borough con- 
tests ; and it was difficult to say whether the pig-keepers themselves 
or their non-pig-keeping next-door neighbours suffered most from 
the close proximity of the animal, or were most indignant at his 
compulsory removal. The men of their choice, too, have generally 
been hostile, or, at best, disdainfully indifferent, to sanitary reform. 
Most of the popularly elected town councils throughout the kingdom 
long resolutely obstructed sanitary measures; and the London vestries, 
in particular, fiercely denounced them and their authors. Indeed, it 
can even now by no means be said that nearly all these bodies take 
at all a just or enlightened view of their duties in this respect. Mr. 
Bright, and too many politicians of all parties, began by opposing, 
and -have ever since notoriously neglected and contemned, sanitary 
reform, not at all to the detriment of their popularity, but rather 
the reverse. Indeed, he with perfect consistency, when President of 
the Board of Trade, strenuously resisted legislation for the detection 
and punishment of adulteration, even when not only fraudulent, but 
injurious to health, though the poor unquestionably suffer much more 
than the rich from these nefarious practices. ‘Fancy franchises’ 
having been successfully denounced by that too influential minister 
—far more distinguished for magnificent oratory than for legislative 
capacity, administrative efficiency, or sound political economy—it is 
useless now to plead on their behalf. It is too late now to ask with 
regard to boroughs whether fair indications, even short of proofs of 
habits of thrift as well as industry, happily much increasing in the 
wage class, might not be as deserving of consideration in fixing the 
qualifications for the franchise as conclusive proofs of being a bond 
fide lodger within a borough could be. 

And then as to constituencies. There are several seats now 
vacant to be disposed of, and under a comprehensive Reform Bill 
there would probably be more. But it is, I fear, too late to expect 
any competitive examination to be held as to the fitness of the several 
constituencies proposed as candidates for them—their fitness, I mean, 
as being likely to contribute useful members to the Legislature in 
the men they elect. Sir John Lubbock, indeed, considering that the 
universities, which cultivate letters and theology more than science, 
are still allowed members, has proposed that a representative should 
be given to the Royal Society as one seat of science. The new 
Victoria University may be said to be another, and the Society of 
Arts, a chartered society a century and a quarter old, might have a 
concurrent claim. And if curative science and art, in the persons of 
the doctors, were considered entitled to a separate representative, 
then preventive science, at least as important to the community, 
would, in the persons of the few thousand officers of. health, have 
corresponding services to plead. Certainly. electors belonging to 
either of these bodies would hardly get drunk, break windows, and 
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require keeping in order by the police at election times, or be open 
to wholesale bribery and treating, which may be reckoned among the 
negative qualifications desirable in a new constituency. But is nof 
Sir John Lubbock’s, and are not all analogous proposals too late? 
Would the wage class approve of such ‘fancy constituencies’ any 
more than their eloquent, but (according to a late Liberal Prime 
Minister) ‘ narrow-minded,’ representative, Mr. Bright, approves of 
‘fancy franchises’? And we must not forget that the wage class are 
already ‘our masters’ in the boroughs, and that the present Minis- 
ters have promised they shall be so in the counties likewise. For 
when their new Reform Bill is carried the votes of the wage class, 
wherever they choose to give them, will suffice to swamp those of all 
the other classes put together in every constituency except the 
universities. 

Of course on the ‘flesh and blood’ theory this is right and 
desirable. But many, who were Liberals long before the gifted 
statesman who endorsed that theory became one, and some of us 
still surviving followers of theirs, always protested against such an 
abstract theory, and contended that good government with orderly 
liberty was the end to be sought whether in framing new or reforming 
old constitutions; that no Government could be considered good 
which did not give adequate security for freedom, and which did not 
work not only well, but on the whole acceptably, to the governed ; 
and therefore that it was essential for a large proportion of the 
people to have a voice in the election of their representatives in 
Parliament. 

When the leap in the dark was spoken of in the House of Lords 
as a durable if not permanent settlement by one of those Tories 
who reluctantly acquiesced in it, I ventured to reply that it seemed 
to me to have unsettled everything and settled nothing ; that I felt 
sure it would be altered before two years (it was before one) had 
elapsed ; and that no Reform Bill could be deemed just, satisfactory, 
or likely to last, which did not give the same franchise to the rural 
population as Mr. Disraeli’s Bill did to the urban. 

I added that the rural population was, in most counties at least, 
equally fit for it, not only because notoriously a smaller proportion 
of them were, according to the returns, convicted of crime or appre- 
hended for drunkenness, but also because in many counties (though 
in all a majority of the sharpest boys sought better paid employment 
in towns) they were equally well educated with the borough popu- 
lation in other counties. I had previously got a friend to move in 
the House of Commons, while the Bill was under discussion, for a 
return in counties and districts giving the proportion of signatures. 
to marks in the marriage register. I then showed that.in my own 
county for instance, Devonshire, according to this the best: available 
test, not only were the adult males in the Devonshire borough regis- 
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tration districts better educated than those in the Lancashire borough 
districts, and in the Devonshire rural districts better than in the 
Lancashire rural districts, but that those in the Devonshire rural 
districts were actually better educated than those in the Lancashire 
‘borough districts; and that the same held good with regard to 
several other manufacturing and mining counties. I then indicated 
very briefly my view as to the general principles on which, after 
what had passed, this just enfranchisement of the agricultural 
labourer could be most safely and satisfactorily effected. All that I 
have heard, read, and seen since, has confirmed me in my opinion, 
which, for that reason, I venture to explain now at somewhat greater 
length than I did then in the House of Lords. 

In considering the fitness of the rural population for the duties 
and responsibilities of electors in comparison with that of the town 
population of the same grade, it should be remembered that they are 
far less exposed to the demoralising influence of the horrible over- 
erowding so prevalent in our larger towns. For in these, house-rent 
being much higher, a whole family has too often, what is virtually 
unknown in rural life, only a single room to live in by day and sleep 
dn by night ; and comparatively very few of the lower wage class in 
most towns enjoy the amount of accommodation becoming more and 
more general in the country districts, partly from the building of 
better new cottages, partly from the utilisation of existing farmhouses 
and cottages left vacant as the rural population diminished. 

Now this view of the subject is really a very important one. I 
speak as a sanitary reformer of nearly forty years’ standing who has 
worked hard and suffered seriously, if he has effected but little, in 
that good cause. 

In preparing my address as President for this year of the Congress 
of the Sanitary Institute, I have had occasion to refer to some of the 
old authorities which I studied when preparing my lecture on the 
health of towns in 1845. In Mr. Chadwick’s Sanitary Report of 
1842 and in the general report of the Health of Towns Commission of 
1845, and the detailed reports of their Assistant Commissioners, I 
found absolutely conclusive proofs that, asa rule, dirt, disease, vice 
and crime, together with gross ignorance on almost every subject 
except what is most demoralising in literature or the drama, are con- 
current in the same districts and dwellings; and I found, from an 
almost continuous chain of evidence, that this has held good down to 
the present time. I am taking no low or materialistic view of man, 
marvellously compounded as he is of body, soul, and spirit; I am not 
questioning at all,the elevating and purifying influence of Christian 
pastors and of Christian missionaries of either sex, or of Christian 
schools, ragged or otherwise, upon the unhappy denizens of filthy 
overcrowded and fever-haunted dwellings; much less am I doubting 
the fact that bright examples of consistent Christian excellence are 
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even frequently found in them, when I repeat, after thirty-five years 
of additional experience, what I stated in 1845, that ‘as a rule, men 
cannot lodge like pigs and live like Christians.’ The reason for this 
is most forcibly explained by Dr. Lyon Playfair in his admirable 
report on Lancashire towns in 1844, when, after citing the striking 
testimony of Mr. Clay, the benevolent chaplain of Preston Gaol, 
corroborated by that of the Inspector of Prisons in Scotland, as to 
the physical causes of disease becoming indirectly the cause of crime, 
he goes on to say :— 


All the experience acquired during this inquiry points out that one immediate 
effect of the operation of morbific causes, even when not present in sufficient 
intensity to produce direct disease, is to create an appetite for vicious indulgences. 
It is too common a mistake to transpose the effect for the cause, and to ascribe the 
disease to the indulgence of those propensities which in the first place were created 
by the low sanitery state of the district. 


Dr. Playfair had been speaking of the condition of the inhabitants 
of large towns. It contrasts in many respects strikingly, and in 
morals very unfavourably, with that of the mostly rural population 
of Irish counties. Yet I found from some old statistics relating to. 
the four counties of Ireland with the then largest and smallest pro- 
portion of one-roomed mud-hovels respectively (the proportion of 
families occupying such tenements being in the first rather more 
than double what they were in the second case), that the same general 
law held good. The proportion of crimes of violence and passion, on 
an average of eight years to 1842, was 72 to 32; of rapes and assaults 
with intent, &c., 44 to 17; and ‘of deaths from epidemics 48 to 36 
per 1,000 in the four counties with the most and with the fewest of 
one-roomed mud-hovels respectively. 

Dr. Playfair further remarks, with reference to the effect of 
premature and excessive mortality, that ‘the tendency to crime be- 
comes increased by the comparatively few old and experienced men 
left to counteract the haste and inexperience of youth.’ It is sad 
and discouraging to reflect that, in spite of all our subsequent 
sanitary legislation (at first, in 1848, enlightened, but also too much 
in advance of public opinion, then retrograde and confused, and only: 
latterly again both practical and enlightened), premature and ex- 
cessive mortality has not been yet at all diminished as it might 
and ought to have been, since those wise and true sentences were 
written by the right hon. gentleman. 

I thought in 1867, and think more strongly now, that, cation 
the greatly increased facilities for locomotion and transport, and the 
consequently greatly increased habitual intercourse and traffic of late 
between the town and country population, their sentiments and inte- 
rests have become to a much greater extent identical than they used 
to be, except in the very large towns; and that, except in their case, 
VoL. IX.—No. 49. NN 
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there appears to be no adequate reason for keeping up any longer a 
now in general simply arbitrary distinction between them, and all 
the less because many boroughs include within their boundaries a 
certain extent of purely agricultural land, and some, thanks to 
the survival of the freemen’s franchise, an additional proportion of 
rural and other non-urban electors. 

In order to continue a separate franchise to a certain number of 
electors with a somewhat larger stake in the country, I wished, and 
wish, as at present advised, to see every parish in England made part 
both of a borough and of a county, so that its householders might 
have the borough franchise, while those of its inhabitants who 
possessed the county qualification might enjoy the county franchise. 
Except in the case of the largest towns, which have a reasonable 
claim to consideration as being to a certain degree separate commu- 
nities with separate interests, I should like to see the boundaries of 
boroughs extended for representative purposes so as to meet across 
the counties, so that, for instance, the cottagers in my parish of 
Filleigh should have votes for the neighbouring borough of Barn- 
staple; the farmers, the coal and manure dealer, and the shopkeeper 
at the station, renters of more than 121. a year, having votes, as now, 
for the Northern Division of Devonshire; while similarly in Mr. 
Daniel’s parish of Stoodleigh, adjoining the river Exe above Tiverton, 
the cottagers should have votes for that borough, the farmers equally 
remaining voters for North Devon. The very large cities to be dealt 
with exceptionally might (as Exeter, Norwich, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and a few other ancient large cities have been for centuries) be made 
* counties of cities,’ with their boundaries, perhaps, somewhat modified 
to facilitate improvements in their sewerage, drainage, and water 
supply ; and might then have their third member elected on a county 
franchise instead of under the unsatisfactory minority clause, which 
utterly fails in its operation whenever a single vacancy occurs. We 
should thus, while giving general household suffrage, keep up a 
separate constituency as at present in the counties, with a decidedly 
higher qualification, which represents in the country, in rural villages, 
and in small market towns, a far greater difference of social status 
than it does in the large towns. 

Moreover, as one who in Devonshire stood for years almost alone 
with my father in advocating representative county boards, now 
recognised by all parties as desirable, I venture to think that such an 
arrangement as I have suggested might tend to strengthen county 
feeling and to facilitate the unification and consolidation of local 
areas of rating and of local administration for various purposes, whose 
present chaotic confusion everywhere outside the boundaries of 
municipalities so much increases the trouble and impairs the quality 
of the local business transacted in them piecemeal, with great waste 
of time and cost. Parochial action has been within my own lifetime 
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superseded for almost all purposes. The parish, once the unit of 
English administration for the relief of the poor, the repair of the 
highways, and the maintenance of law and order, can, it has been 
truly said, only be described now as a place where a church-rate can 
be made but cannot be levied. I trust it may be replaced as the unit 
of local rating and administration by the union, with boundaries by 
mutual adjustment rendered conterminous with the counties, and all 
the petty municipalities, with their independent areas, merged for all 
purposes in the union. For these independent. areas, generally very 
ill managed, are all the more absurd and inconvenient because they 
often comprehend large purely rural tracts. The municipality nearest 
me, for instance, in addition to several hamlets, many detached farm- 
houses and cottages, besides thousands of acres of arable pasture and 
‘woods belonging to several owners, includes one-third of my deer 
park and my largest covert, in which we recently found several wild 
red deer. 

I am aware that such a proposal about the constituencies, though 
based to a certain extent on the old lines of the Constitution, would 
be little likely to be received with favour by the smaller boroughs, 
whose inhabitants, thanks to the privilege bestowed upon their 
forefathers of choosing and sending up burgesses to Parliament, have 
unjustly and anomalously retained in the Legislature an influence 
much beyond that due either to their population or their contribu- 
tions to the Exchequer, or, indeed, to anything except their past 
history—and that, alas! has not always been unsullied. And they 
would like it the less because the greatly enhanced value of each 
élector’s vote in a small as compared with a large constituency has 
notoriously often proved a temptation which too many of them have 
felt unable to resist. 

The other alternative would seem to be that of equal electoral 
districts. But I confess my own strong preference at present for 
almost any arrangement, not too glaringly unfair, that would continue 
at least some of the traditions of our not inglorious past, and pre- 
serve, in an altered, but still recognisable, form, some parts of that 
Constitution which, in spite of its imperfections, made England for 
centuries the envy and admiration of all lovers of liberty throughout 
the world. 

In the absence of any scheme proposed by any member of the 
Legislature other than the simple assimilation of the county and 
borough franchise by making both equally low, which it is bardly 
conceivable could be applied alone, without touching at all the general 
question of the representation, [ have ventured to sugyest these. views. 
with regard both to the franchise and to the constit 
done so, if only to prove that all, who have for y 
agricultural labourer at present unfairly dealt, ith in comparison 
with the lodger in some alley of some boronghj\do: not agree with 
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Mr. Trevelyan as to the best mode of doing the labourer justice as a 
British citizen. 

But I still entertain, as I said before, the strongest conviction 
that the vitally important question of a further reform of the repre- 
sentation of the people in Parliament ought not again to be legislated 
upon in the dark; but that the franchises, the constituencies, and 
the mode of voting best to be adopted under present circumstances, 
should be the subjects of ample and careful public inquiry, before 
Parliament proceeds to legislate upon either of them. Vestigia nulla 
retrorsum. Leaps of this kind once taken in the dark cannot be 
retrieved, however grave the lurid light of experience may afterwards 
show their consequences to be. 

The next question that arises is as to the best mode of voting. 

The ballot in England has probably protected the voter from the 
much diminished amount of intimidation to which he still remained 
exposed ; though, according to an American statesman in a recent 
number of the Contemporary Review, it has completely failed to do 
this in the United States; while, according to the same authority, 
bribery is believed to have somewhat increased there latterly under 
the ballot. Be this, however, as it may, the evidence taken at the 
trials of election petitions last year, and still more that elicited since 
by the special commissions, conclusively prove that the ballot has 
been very far from preventing, if indeed it has diminished, while 
shielding, electoral corruption. I never believed that it would; 
though after having, as long as I sat in the House of Commons, some- 
times at the risk of my seat, steadily opposed the ballot as being 
‘ likely to do a little harm and less good,’ I, later on, when called up 
to the peerage, supported the ballot as being ‘likely (owing to the 
spread of trades unionism) to do a little good and less harm.’ [I did 
so, however, only because I despaired of the adoption for parliamentary 
and municipal elections of what I have always considered to be a far 
better system, viz., that established under the New Poor Law of 1834 
for the election of guardians, which I have had some opportunities 
of studying as a pretty diligent guardian for more than thirty-five 
years, and secretary to the Poor Law Board for nearly four. This 
has gone on ever since side by side with the old unsatisfactory mode 
of voting at parliamentary and municipal elections, which obliges 
the voter to poll, whether by ballot or otherwise, at a polling place— 
a mode very expensive to candidates, as they know well to their cost, 
and so troublesome to electors, that a large proportion of them rarely 
vote at all in large constituencies unless conveyed to the poll in 
carriages, and either bribed or worked up into a state of excitement 
for the occasion. Even with all this, from one-fourth to one-third of 
the parliamentary electors in large boroughs generally have proved 
obstinately deaf to appeals of all kinds, and have not cared either to 
go, or be taken, to the poll. There was a contest in each of the. 
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twenty four largest boroughs in Great Britain at the general election 
of 1874, and the aggregate number of electors who polled in them 
was less than two-thirds of those on the register. In that of 1880 
there were contests in twenty-three of them, and the aggregate 
number of electors polling was only about three-fourths, notwith- 
standing the immense exertions made and vast sums expended.' 

In the election of guardians we have now had experience for more 
than forty years of the system of voting by voting-papers first left, 
and subsequently collected, by a public employé at the voter’s resi- 
dence. Only last October, at the Poor Law Conference of representa- 
tives of the boards of guardians of the North-Western district, a 
resolution, approving the principle of the system, was carried after 
discussion by forty votes to twelve in spite of the opposition of the 
President, Mr. Hibbert, M.P. No wonder, when I find from, I be- 
lieve,’ the last return{moved for in the House of Lords on the subject, 
that the total number of parishes, in England and Wales, in which 
there had been any question about the election of any guardian, during 
the years 1874 and 1875, serious enough to require an inspector 
being sent by the Local Government Board to hold an inquiry into 
it, was seven, of which four did not occupy at most more than one 
day each, one not more than two days, and two, in two parishes in 
Great Yarmouth, taken together, not more than thirteen days between 
them. 

Another testimony in its favour is that I hear its principle has 
not unfrequently been adopted in the returns to postal circulars, 
substituted on account of their cheapness and convenience for a ‘ test 
ballot,’ to ascertain the comparative acceptability of the respective 
candidates, when several have been started on the same side for the 
same constituency ; thus securing unity of action in the party, and 
sometimes saving the expense of a contest altogether. Postal circulars, 
enclosing forms and envelopes duly prepared, have long been used to 
collect the votes and proxies of shareholders in companies and sub- 
seribers to charities. 

Till the appointment of the Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1878, its practical success was never, to my knowledge, seriously 
impugned. I remember, indeed, some time after I resigned the 
secretaryship of the Poor Law Board, something like an attack upon 
it being threatened. I immediately wrote a memorandum on the 
subject for my late chief’s private information. Mr. Baines, as soon 


! I obtained these aggregate results by adding together the votes of the first and 
third successful candidates in boroughs with three members, and in other boroughs 
the votes of the candidate of each party highest on the poll, and then comparing 
them with the number of electors on the register. The proportion varied in 1874 
from about 33 in Westminster to little more than 4 in the Tower Hamlets, and in 
1880 from rather more than 33 in Sheffield to little more than } in the Tower Ham- 
lets; the total number of electors on the register being increased by, in round 
numbers, 60,000 to 780,000 in 324 boroughs, 
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as he had read it, asked my permission to make it a public document, 
that it might be moved for in the House of Commons, soon after 
which it was equally moved for in the House of Lords in 1855. 

In that memorandum, after citing from the Edinburgh Review 
the fact that at the general election of 1852, in contests for twelve 
large constituencies averaging over 14,000 electors each, hundreds. 
more than Marylebone then had, only 55 per cent. voted, I men- 
tioned an instructive contrast in the operation of the two modes of 
voting upon the ratepayers in the same parish. Under the Act 
of 1834, the Poor Law Commissioners thought they had the power of 
issuing orders to St. Pancras, and an election of vestrymen took 
place accordingly in 1837 on the new system. At that time the 
ratepayers were about 13,000, besides a certain number of owners 
with votes given them by the new Poor Law Act, of whom more than 
7,600 voted. St. Pancras, however, and other parishes under previous 
local acts, were afterwards decided by the courts not to be subject to- 
the Poor Law Commissioners’ orders. So St. Pancras reverted to its 
old franchise and mode of voting under Hobhouse’s Act. Under that 
there was a contest in 1853, when the ratepayers had increased to 
about 20,000; and though it was described as causing great excite- 
ment in the parish with colours, banners, and processions of cabs, the 
utmost number that could be brought to the poll was little over 
2,700. But in 1879, out of the eight wards there, four with over 12,000 
on the list were contested, when over 5,500 voted by voting papers 
collected from house to house. Mr. Rendle, Medical Officer of 
Health, told the Committee of the House of Commons on the Metro-. 
polis Local Management Act, of which Mr. Stuart Mill was a 
member, that in his parish some 3,000 votes were collected out of 
some 5,000 voting papers sent out for the election of guardians ; that 
while not one in a hundred in the parish knew much about the 
vestry election, and the vestrymen were usually practically elected by 
ten or.twenty people, the guardians were usually elected by 2,000 or 
3,000; that he himself was elected a vestryman by ten or twelve 
people, but a guardian by some 1,200. The Committee unanimously 
recommended the adoption of the system in use for the election of 
Poor Law Guardians. I never pretended that, owing to the very 
imperfect arrangements, consequent upon the very small remunera- 
tion allowed to the officers for this work (only a halfpenny per head 
of the population when there was a contest in parishes with under, 
and only a farthing with over, 500 inhabitants), there were not some 
facilities for malpractices, of which, independent of accidental care- 
lessness, a certain number of instances could readily be found. I 
pointed out, however, that some of these facilities might easily and 
at slight expense be removed: indeed, I have learnt that some of 
them have since been obviated accordingly. Nor did I contend that 
the system admitted of being brought to such perfection as to protect 
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the voter effectually from being coerced either into destroying or 
making void his voting paper, or into filling it up in a manner contrary 
to his convictions. I only pointed out that a far greater proportion 
of electors were induced to vote by the ease and comfort with which 
they were thus enabled to do so; and that, therefore, the general 
result of an election so conducted, notwithstanding any possible 
careless or intentional suppression of some voting papers, or any 
compulsory perversion in the filling up of others, gave a more 
faithful representation of the real deliberate feelings of the whole 
body of electors than going to the poll gave, whether under the 
ballot or not. 

I ended by expressing my conviction that the same system might 
advantageously be applied to parliamentary elections. I may add 
that the electors practically thus encouraged, not to say enabled, to 
vote instead of remaining unpolled, are by no means the least sen- 
sible or honest of the constituency. For, as I said in a pamphlet on 
‘Local Representative Self-Government for the Metropolis, which I 
published in 1853 shortly before my triumphant return for 
Marylebone— 


it has been shrewdly observed that, especially in the middle and lower ranks, 
those who occupy themselves most about elections and politics are either the best 
or the worst citizens. The best take part in public affairs from a sense of duty, 
religious or patriotic, from a generous spirit of attachment to the person or the 
cause they espouse. The worst busy themselves in party contests either from love 
of the excitement, the conviviality and gossip attending an election, or from the 
expectation of deriving advantages in the shape of patronage or jobs, which more 
high-minded men scorn. There is, however, a large intermediate class of men of 
average industry and character, who, caring much for their own interests and their 
families, and comparatively little for public measures or public men, can with 
difficulty be prevailed upon, however decided their preference, to support either 
one side or the other at the sacrifice of any of that time and trouble which they 
value so highly, and know so well how to turn to account. 


The fact that increasing competition in work and business causes 
private affairs more and more to pre-occupy the thoughts and 
monopolise the time of more and more sensible and useful citizens, 
renders it the more important to facilitate their giving the public 
the benefit at elections of the very little leisure and attention at their 
disposal ; that little being much more likely to be used to the public 
advantage than the days readily given up by the idle and thought- 
less, or the labour devoted by the schemers and jobbers of either 
party to electioneering. 

Besides having at different times, for nearly twenty years com- 
mencing with 1839, taken a part in contests in various places to 
assist Liberal candidates, I fought five contests myself, one unsuccess- 
fully, because I refused to bribe, as my opponents did, whom I 
unseated on petition; and I was five times returned to Parliament, 
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once only without opposition. So I have had, in my day, a fair 
share of experience in contested elections. 

My recollection is exactly what I hear from good authority 'is 
the general statement of experienced election agents. The great 
difficulty, always and everywhere, is to persuade industrious men who 
know and care comparatively little about politics, but know a great 
deal about their own business and care a good deal about their 
families, to sacrifice their time and trouble in order to record their 
votes, And, of course, the difficulty is greater in large constituencies 
where the great number of electors renders each vote of much less 
individual importance than where the numbers are comparatively 
small. Each elector at Liverpool is about a sixty-thousandth, at 
Portarlington about a hundred-and-fortieth, part of the constituency. 
To some going to the poll in a carriage is something of a compen- 
sation, the pleasure of the drive, rather than the saving of time for 
work, being its recommendation to these voters. In my contest for 
Marylebone the cost of cabs, almost entirely for the conveyance of 
voters to their rarely at all remote polling-places, was 365/. out of a 
total of about 5,000/., though I did not poll quite 7,000 votes, scarcely 
more than half the electors—a number, however, very much larger 
than ever had been polled there before. A friend of mine has re- 
ceived from several experienced election agents information to the 
same effect. They all agreed that very strong excitement was needed 
to induce electors to take the trouble of voting, unless other induce- 
ments had been either added at the time, or had been recently added 
at some municipal or parochial election. 

We have the strongest evidence that under, no less than before, 
the ballot, polling at polling-places, when there has been no corrup- 
tion direct or indirect, has led in large constituencies to the return 
of the representative not of the majority, but of an impassioned, and 
often a sectarian, minority. 

To take one instance only out of many. The Roman Catholics at 
Manchester are pretty well known not to exceed at most, if they 
amount to, one-sixth of the population. Yet at one School Board 
election (and there is no reason happily for believing that School 
Board contests are yet appreciably tainted by corruption) a Roman 
Catholic was returned at the head of the poll, evidently only in con- 
sequence of greater zeal and superior organisation among his co- 
religionists. It is good that minorities should be fairly represented, 
but very bad that they should, owing to a defective system of voting, 
obtain over-representation, and, still worse, domination. The cost 
of these School Board elections is most serious, and has frequently 
deterred the most highly qualified and eligible labourers in the cause 
of education from becoming candidates. In large towns hundreds, 
nay, thousands, have been spent on School Board elections, and yet 
the proportion of electors voting was. often notoriously not large, 
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though I am unable to say what it averaged ; while the average cost 
of the 710 contested elections of guardians in England and Wales (in 
1875) was under 19/. each—no small consideration in these days of 
increasing rates, of distressed agriculture, and depressed, though we 
hope at last slowly reviving, trade. I may add that in 1879 there 
were one or more contests in 627 unions, or parishes on the footing of 
unions. In the parishes or wards where there were contests, there 
were a little over 1,500,000 ratepayers on the list, of whom very 
nearly 700,000 voted; but the total expense for all was under 20,5001. 

I know that much of what I have here suggested will, if they 
ever hear of it, be unfavourably regarded by those election agents 
whose income largely depends upon their reputation for bringing up 
voters to the poll in numbers, which, under the present law, nothing 
but the hardest work guided by the greatest skill and experience 
enables them to do. Nor do I expect it to be better received, if they 
deign to notice it, by managers of caucuses, who would equally find 
themselves to a certain degree superseded by voting arrangements 
which would render much of their well-planned organisation and well- 
directed labour superfluous. But I am satisfied that there is nothing 
in what I have here written at all contrary to those Liberal principles 
which I have consistently supported for more than forty years, and 
am still as warmly attached to as ever. 

I have not the presumption to suppose that I have in this paper 
suggested a thoroughly satisfactory Reform Bill, or a complete 
remedy for the great and growing evils of electoral corruption. I 
only venture to hope that I may be considered to have made out 
some case for full and public inquiry into the vitally important 
question of the future representation of the people—that is, for en- 
deavouring carefully to ascertain the best practicable constituencies, 
franchises, and mode of voting for adoption before again legislating 
upon them—and that I have adduced some valid evidence and 
arguments in favour of such previous inquiry, and against hastening 
wildly to take another ‘ leap in the dark.’ 


FonrrTeEscvue. 
January, 1831. 


POSTSCRIPT, 


Since writing the above I have seen the Bill of the Attorney-General. No fair 
man can doubt that it proceeds from a sincere desire on the part of the Government 
to prevent for the future practices which have not only disgraced our Constitution in 
the eyes of the civilised world, but tend also seriously to demoralise more and more 
of our population, of which the borough electors form a considerable and increasing 
proportion. That its stringent provisions will deter many from giving and receiving 
bribes and liquor, I earnestly hope and believe. But I am not sanguine of the Bill’s 
complete success, even in this respect, much less that its operation as a whole would 
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probably be, if at all, nearly as beneficial as its authors anticipate. As I think I 
have shown already, the great difficulty even now is to induce voters to take the 
trouble of going to the poll. And that will not only continue, but increase, 
since much of the machinery now available for persuading the reluctant to vote 
is to be abolished and forbidden under penalties. The most respectable election 
agents being quite aware of this, and hopeless of producing in large constituencies, 
without thoroughly organised and systematic canvassing, the results expected by 
their employers, will more and more, I believe, decline the ungrateful office, and 
make way for others of a lower grade and with a lower standard. This of 
itself would be undesirable. But further, when the object to be attained is so 
very much sought after, we can hardly doubt that agents will soon be found ready, 
for an adequate consideration, to do the work of corruption, taking the risk of 
detection, exposure, and punishment. We have heard that in China a man may 
be got by liberal payment to undergo vicariously any punishment, even death. 
Imprisonment will have little terror, and exposure none, for a certain class of in- 
struments. I have been credibly informed that one of the most active and effective 
agents at the election for a very large borough in 1874, at which, it is said, much 
more money was spent than had been supposed, was a person who was afterwards 
publicly announced as Liberal candidate for it. We shareholders learnt to our cost 
by his transactions as chairman of a large company, for which he was convicted and 
imprisoned, that the dread of the law was inadequate to deter him from illicit gains. 
But even if, contrary to my expectation, agents of a low class are found to be pretty 
effectually repelled, my fear is that these severe penalties will encourage the creation 
of secret organisations to do the work—one of the most dangerous tendencies of the 
present day. 

Taking, however, the most hopeful view, and assuming that neither shameless 
agents nor secret organisations will be extensively employed to induce the electors 
to poll, we shall find another danger. The Attorney-General’s Bill leaves upon the 
discharge of the important civil duty of voting a tax of trouble, which long ex- 
perience shows to be prohibitory upon average electors in an average state, not of 
necessarily positive indifference as to the member to be returned, but of reluctance 
to spend the time and trouble required for polling. This practical ris inertie is 
only to be counteracted by some corresponding motive power, either personal or 
political. If political, this practical apathy can only be overcome by adequate 
political excitement. Personal canvassing allowed the adjustment of this to the 
requirements of each voter.- The substitution of oratory for canvassing will lead to its 
being often employed with a fervour perhaps not more than just sufficient to rouse 
some of the electors from a state of what may be described as political coma, but 
likely to produce in others a superfluous, nay mischievous, amount of what may be 
described as political frenzy. It is surely a great misfortune that voting in a calm 
and reasonable, if somewhat indolent, frame of mind should be so much discouraged. 
The danger is of members being returned by insignificant minorities of the con- 
stituency, either impassioned on behalf of some special religious or secular measure 
which they have honestly much at heart, or moved by some purely local feeling 
about some purely local matter, or else actuated by a keen sense of some deep 
personal interest or intense personal feeling. We should, I fear, find an utterly dis- 
proportionate influence exercised by extreme enthusiasts of all kinds—U]ltramontanes, 
Ritualists, No-Popery men, Anti-State-Church men, Permissive- Bill men, denouncers 
of the Contagious Diseases Act, Anti-Vivisectionists—all honestly convinced that 
their own particular question has the first claim upon the attention of a Legislature 
charged with the interests of a whole Empire on which the sun never sets. Or we 
should find local, as distinguished from public, interests and feelings of predominant 
influence, and have donors of parks, founders of almshouses, and other conspicuous, 
but purely local, benefactors, of too often doubtful disinterestedness, returned, irre- 
spective both of their politics and of their qualifications as legislators. Or else we 
shall find personal interests the motive power. And that these must be pretty 
intense to induce the average elector of a large constituency to go to the poll, we 
learn from the experience of the great commercial companies, which have only 
dozens, instead of thousands, of shareholders attending their meetings. Indeed, but 
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for the resource of postal circulars and the house-to-house collection of proxies, it 
js notorious that these concerns would every now and then be shattered by the 
unreasonable or sinister small minorities alone willing to attend. 

Where a personal interest or public sentiment much stronger than that of a share- 
holder in a company is required to induce average electors to go to the poll, is it not 
formidably likely that such adequate private interest will be sinister; or that such 
adequate public sentiment will be the fruit, not of a quiet and reasonable political 
opinion, but either of intense yet narrow sectarian enthusiasm, or of violent yet 
petty local partisanship ? 

F. 


February, 1881. 
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TRANSPLANTING TO THE COLONIES. 


In the competitive examination of remedies for Irish ill-content, 
each claiming the first place and confidently undertaking to answer 
the most trying questions, we cannot fail to discriminate between 
those that are well grounded in subjects of general applicability, and 
that are good for all, and the special topics, more difficult, but, if 
possible, more indispensable, for the cure of lecal and exceptional 
need. In a recent letter to the Times, Lord Meath points out sue- 
cinctly, but suggestively, the duty of keeping the distinction in 
mind ; and while dealing with the well-to-do portions of the country 
only as they may require, grappling boldly, by measures adminis- 
trative rather than statutory, with the overcrowding of half-famished 
sea-coast counties of the west. 

Over-population never was less true as a general description of 
Ireland, and never more true of particular districts than at the 
present hour. What aggravates the mischief and misery is the 
obvious and unchangeable fact that the paralysing and pitiable con- 
gestion exists where the soil and climate are comparatively unfavour- 
able for small husbandry, or the maintenance in comfort of a peasantry 
dependent on its produce alone. The venerable earl, who has had 
ample experience as resident proprietor, popular representative, lieu- 
tenant of his county, and contributor to all useful works in the Irish 
metropolis, wisely endorses the recommendation already urged by the 
best and ablest men of every degree, that Government should initiate 
a liberal and comprehensive scheme for finding farms and homesteads 
in our colonies for those who are not, and cannot be, accommodated 
as they ought to be in Donegal, Mayo, Kerry, and Clare. 

Whatever be the tenor of the forthcoming Land Bill, this I am 
sure is a sine quad non of future prosperity and peace. From 
personal observation I know the condition of most of these dis- 
tricts well; and I am convinced, not as of yesterday, that a more 
mistaken policy cannot be conceived than that which would tether 
the willing but wageless conacre man to a miserable patch of 
half-reclaimed bog or mountain, the rent of which he can only earn 
by harvest-work elsewhere, and the produce of which, even in a dry 
summer, cannot yield more than the barest and lowest subsistence 
for his family. Legislative changes more or less beneficial in Wexford 
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or Antrim, Tipperary or Tyrone, can have no adequate effect on him. 
If you gave him his (miscalled) holding fi nothing, it would not ma- 
terially mend his plight to-morrow ; and after to-morrow that plight 
would be as hopeless and insecure as now. Primary schools, model 
farms, creeping railways, cheap postage, teetotal lectures, newspapers 
without stint, tracts on cleanliness, and the multiplication of branch 
banks, all can avail nought to put firm ground under his feet. To 
use his own familiar phrase, ‘his father was the like before him, and 
he never had a chance of doing better.’ He knows that some of his 
kin are doing well in America ; and in a wet season he wishes he was. 
there too. With sunshine and new seed he laughs again; but if the 




































—_ ‘crop should forget to come up, he curses the rent which the over- 
tea: bidding of men like himself has made high, or the gombein he can- 
wa not pay. Again he wishes himself over the sea, where good land is 
_ plenty and wages are to be earned every day in the week. But the 
t, if 3 - 
season is late, and he has not the means to go, and he lingers on 

_ moodily, wondering what may turn up, and ready to swell with his 
a despair the voice of political discontent. The indisposition to labour 
bs often ascribed to him is refuted wherever abroad he gets the oppor- 
try . f : 
J tunity to work; but, where regular wages are not to be had from a 
ve want of middle classes of various degrees, the languor of disappoint- 
_ ment and despondency grows habitual; and until the poor cottier 
of tenant of the west is transplanted to happier soil, where his old 
he griefs and habits may be alike forgotten, he can never be rescued 
h from his destitution and discontent. 

“a In a recent circular Mr. Vere Foster publishes a statement of 
- applications for aid to single individuals to emigrate to Canada and 
sa the United States during the past year. Of these 335 were from 
pe Roman Catholic and 77 from Protestant clergymen, dispersed 
; throughout the various dioceses from Raphoe to Cloyne. The cost 
Fe of transit, about 9/. per head, was generally made up by contribu- 
Z tions of three-fourths advanced by friends and relatives on promise 
Me of repayment, when possible, and one-fourth contributed by charitably 
is disposed persons from a fund long established for the purpose. The 
a parish priest, when vouching for the respectability of the applicant, 
seldom failed to speak of the necessity with regret ; but he did not on 

that account refrain from backing the urgency of the claim. And if 

n : ‘ ; : " 

i this be so when the intending emigrants are young and single women, 


how much more cheerfully might he not be disposed to recommend 
assistance for youths of the other sex, or in cases where whole fami- 
lies might be transplanted together! The want of sufficient means 
is the only obstacle in the way, for every consideration, moral, social, 
and poiitical, tells in the balance in favour of household or village ig 
emigration, in preference to desultory efforts to aid the most, healthy 
and adventurous members of the family. Ample experience proves 
that those who are thus assisted to go forth and,seek their fortune 
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are not ungrateful or unmindful of the help afforded them in their 
hour of need; and every year since the humane method of assist- 
‘ance was first organised in 1848, large sums have been remitted in 
instalments to relations and neighbours left behind. 

There is no reason why the same melody of affection, thrilling 
and true in every note, should not be arranged with accompaniments 
‘and chords ; there is no reason why greater volume and power should 
not come of the harmony of concerted parts than of the single voice, 
Time out of mind the family has been the natural unit of emigra- 
tion. If the roots must be loosened in the native soil, we believe 
without argument that they are likelier to take hold of foreign earth 
when removed in the bulb, and not exposed to chill and damage, one 
by one. 

To the least imaginative or foreseeing of humankind the fear of lone- 
liness casts a certain gloom over anticipations afar off. Gay one-and- 
twenty, without qualm for riven ties of friendship or companionship, 
readily dashes away the parting tear, and enters freely into careless chat 
with the first fellow-passenger on board that looks disposed to make 
the best of it. But the nature of the Celt, though venturous at short 
notice, is not for the most part deliberately enterprising. Courage is 
one thing ; the confidence which the clear calculation of distant results 
can alone impart is another. The Galway peasant at fault for a living 
at home may screw up his nerves to go, and neither wince nor waver 
when it comes to the point. On a cold dark morning he bustles 
through leave-taking and is even glad to be off; but all the same he 
has yearnings and misgivings for weeks or months beforehand of 
being stranded by some unlucky chance beyond the reach of help or 
pity; and his fancy conjures up whole tissues of possible or impos- 
sible, improbable or incompatible bad luck, that may be awaiting 
him beyond the sea. And what he painfully stifles, mother and sister 
and old folk by the hearth dream aloud; or they read in the once 
cheerful fire a sad fate of the buoghil, the cabin’s pride, or the dark- 
eyed colleen that never slept from under its low but loving roof. 
Could they all go together in the same ship it would be nothing, and 
if two or three of their neighbours as well,—it would be more of a 
new hiving than a clearing out. This would not be eviction, but 
joint and several emergence from the slough of despond on to firm 
ground of safety and hope. The risks and chances inavertible from 
all great changes in human life would remain; but they would no 
more haunt the silence of the night or the weary hours of the day. 
Content would supersede repining, and mutual encouragement take 
the place of reciprocal reproach ; crossing the ocean would be migra- 
tion rather than emigration—change of home rather than forsaking 
it. Looking at the matter from mere expediency’s point of view, 
would it not be worth a rich and much troubled kingdom’s while to 
invest a good round sum in such an experiment? Apart from all 
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right and wrong, high sense of duty and bitter after-taste of neglect, 
—would it not pay? But without simultaneous action the experi- 
ment cannot be made with any hope of appreciable effect. Even to 
retrieve and reform a single county where the anarchy of ruin now 
prevails, whole villages and hamlets must have the opportunity 
brought home to them—not by persuasion or driving—but simply 
by letting the alternative be plainly and honestly placed within their 
reach ; and with patient faith in its efficacy, if not next week or next 
month, that eventually its intrinsic worth would be realised. Let a 
third-class emigrant ship under Governmeut orders, and with Govern- 
ment responsibility for care in transit of each passenger, be advertised 
tosail on the first of each month from each western port for Canada or 
Australia ; and empty or full let its foresail be spread to the wind ; 
and before three months a bustling concourse of competitors for places 
in the floating cabin would be found at each point of departure, the 
only rule among which would be, first come first served. This is the 
true and the safe way to cleanse the full bosom of the perilous stuff 
that weighs upon the country’s heart. 

Third-class trains across the ocean ; empty, half empty, or full, let 
them go. Like penny posts they might not everywhere pay at first : 
but they would all pay in the end. Laissez faire is the easiest and 
the cheapest rule of the markets for shirtings, bacon, pig-iron, brown 
middlings, and the discount on three months’ bills; but laissez 
faire in cases of brain fever, half-famine—social convulsion—and 
moral dynamite in the ground story of one whole wing of empire, is 
the logic of idiocy. If you are up to your work the less time you 
waste in pottering and palavering about things finding their own level 
the better. Mere admonition, conciliatory, plausible, eloquent, is all 
to no purpose or something worse. ‘ There is no speculation in those 
eyes,’ they are glazed and blinded by the perplexity of things, and 
there can no good come of waiting and gazing. It is time to be 
up and doing while happily there is still external peace, and freedom 
from foreign interruption or distraction. It is the time for gathering 
our colonial children together and drawing them closer by the bonds 
of mutual interest as well as affinity, and offering them ungrudged 
participation in all the honours and privileges of ancestral power and 
long-established strength; that when the evil day of foreign envy, 
jealousy, and revenge comes, as sooner or later it will, we may feel 
assurance that the seed of our loins will not be wanting for our help and 
stay. And to this end it is above all things desirable, nay, indispen- 
sable, that we multiply the unpurchasable bonds of mutual affection 
and benefit, with our three great groups of colonies. The Canadian 
Dominion craves more people to occupy and own its boundless wheat 
fields in the West. The younger Australias are ready to receive 
shiploads of healthful and capable settlers (and we ought to think of 
sending them no others) ; and all doubt and danger being now at an 
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end regarding New Zealand, there is in a less, but not unimportant 
degree, room and to spare for many a decade to come for sheep farm- 
ing and all manner of agricultural trades and employments. It is 
mere captious cavilling to say that stimulated emigration, however , 
successful for a time, cannot go on for ever. After some years the 
colonies might find they were getting more hands than they wanted, 
and we that we were having too few. Yes, and then the tonic would 
be dispensed with because the low fever had passed away. But our 
business is not with a dim and uncertain future; it is with the actual 
exigency of our own time, which we can thoroughly understand and 
deal with if common-sensically set about and mastered. Advantages: 
for the purpose, of which our fathers never dreamed, which we our-. 
selves can remember scientific discovery displaying as fanciful shades 
in a magic lantern, have fallen at our feet by the inscrutable mercy of 
Heaven ; and what are we about if we fail to put forth our hand to. 
take and be satisfied, to eat and be full ? 

Steam has bridged the ocean, and the telegraph has abolished 
space. Fine gentlemen and fair women in want of amusement spend 
more days on shipboard now for mere health or diversion than are 
required to carry husbandmen or artisans from the breeding grounds 
of penury to the pleasant places of independence and plenty. Once 
clear of our social congestion in particular parts of the realm, society 
may be expected to form anew healthfully and solvently ; and if so, 
ten or twenty years hence it will need no specific appliances for the 
continued redistribution of its working population. But, if instead 
of this, we let the greedy and griping selfishness of luissez faire have 
its way, and look on while here and there the more daring prisoners of 
paverty jump the moat, and join on the other side their brethren 
who escaped before them, how can we wonder if, thinking of all they 
have left behind in anguish, insecurity, and squalor, they listen to 
the insidious promptings of bad men, and, out of the first savings of 
toil for unaccustomed wages, send their contributions to the privy 
purse of sedition, muttering literally, in the vulgar tongue of exile, 
the words of the malcontent of Venice ?— 


Cursed be your laws, and cursed your constitution, 
The curse of growing factions blight your best endeavours. 


The great line of railway from ocean to ocean, by which alone the 
British Colonies of America can be brought into the industrial union 
which now exists only on political maps and in magniloquent 
speeches, is at length in a fair way of being made. Before Christmas 
the Dominion Parliament was summoned, as the Viceroy explained, 
several weeks earlier than usual, ‘as no action could be taken by 
contractors to prosecute the work, and no permanent arrangement 
for the organisation of systematic emigration from Europe to the 
north-west territory could be satisfactorily made until the policy of 
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Parliament with respect to the railway had been decided.’ Three 
members of the Colonial Cabinet had visited England during the 
autumn, to make financial arrangements for the all-important work 
by means of a company, assisted by grants of money and land by the 
Colonial Government; and their efforts were sv far successful that 
contracts had been entered into with a syndicate of well-known 
capitalists for the completion of this inestimable undertaking. It 
would indeed be strange, while the United States had constructed 
two lines of through traffic across the continent, and the venerable 
M. de Lesseps has begun cutting the Isthmus of Panama by joint- 
stock means, raised in France, if our engineering and monetary 
resources were found inadequate to execute a work more obviously 
called for by every consideration of commercial policy and imperial 
power. The paramount want of the New Country seems at this 
moment providentially to meet the importunate needs of the old 
realm. 

To make the Canada Pacific line, thousands of rough hands 
eager for work with fair wages are required; and settlers to occupy 
the prairie grounds on either side of the length and track, to furnish 
the elements of traffic. On the other hand we are at our wits’ end 
what to do with our small farmers in Connaught, who, though they 
got their holdings rent free, would never be safe to make a decent 
living out of them, and who in their despondency, too naturally wrought 
in their minds by a succession of bad harvests, have fallen into a state 
of desperation alike pitiable and perilous to themselves and the 
country at large. It does seem incomprehensible how impartial 
statesmen and philanthropists should hesitate to seize such an oppor- 
tunity for lightening the old ship by manning the new craft that is 
advertising for crew and cargo. Seldom in the entanglements and 
contrarieties of national life has such an honourable and profitable way 
presented itself of solving a double difficulty. Nor is the trans- 
plantation of small farmers, in want of cheap and fruitful lands, to 
holdings, with fixity of tenure at nominal price, with freedom of sale, 
a mere stopgap for this year or next. Lord Lorne announced, in his 
speech already quoted, that two additional sections of the great 
line had been recently opened—one from Winnipeg to Portage la 
Prairie, the other from Cross Lake to Kee Wating—in all 264 miles. 
Rent-free allotments in perpetuity, varying in size, are filled up on 
either side by emigrants as fast as they offer to pay down one-tenth 
of the purchase money of 1/. an acre, acquiring thereby the right 
to obtain the remainder on the same terms as soon as they can. 
Wheat and other cereals of every kind grow without manure, and 
there is no forest to clear on taking possession. The new province of 
Manitoba, through which the Red River flows, is by all accounts 
declared to be the great granary of the future, that only awaits the 
opening of the railway to yield unexhaustible supplies to the cities 
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on both sides of the Atlantic; and the thousand miles of the pro- 
jected line, with its countless fee-simple farms as golden fringe, will 
pass over its prolific bosom. During the gradual execution of the 
work, labour at weekly wages will be at the option of every active 
and thrifty settler in turn; and his turn is sure to be just at the 
time when he is most likely to want means in addition to those he 
has brought out with him, or can realise out of the produce of the 
first fields he tills. There is literally room enough and to spare for 
every family now eating its heart out in squabbles with landlordism 
at home, or in competing for the possession of a miserable scrap of 
inferior land not worth wasting life upon. 

The rulers of Canada cannot indeed be expected to take over 
bodily unprovided crowds from Connaught whom disenchantment 
with dreams of peasant proprietorship, or disappointment of extrava- 
gant hopes from the Land Bill, may suddenly impel to take up their 
beds and walk the decks of the emigrant ship during this summer or 
next. A moving bog is a spectacle seldom seen, and one which few 
spectators ever desire to see again. If Imperial Government, moved 
at length into making some effectual effort to put an end to the 
consequences of too long neglect, should offer the transfer of any 
inordinate number of cottier and conacre folk from the affluents of 
the Shannon to those of the Saskatchewan, the Colonial Government 
would not consent to their wholesale establishment in particular 
places, for reasons which are too obvious for dispute. Excessive and 
indiscriminate aggregation is a blunder everywhere—nowhere more 
to be deprecated than in the foundation of new communities. The 
statesmen of the Dominion will understand that the strength of their 
growing country depends in no small degree upon the contributive 
character of the elements that compose it; and to its freedom thereby 
secured against its becoming a mere reproduction of any old country 
worsted in the race of European life; or what would be still worse, 
being made the new battle-ground of factions, each of them too weak 
to gain complete ascendency, and each too strong in locally com- 
pacted numbers to be subdued or assimilated. All these, however, do 
not deter enterprising men with sufficient resources to risk occasional 
loss and disappointment ; but to the poorer sort they are matters 
requiring to be carefully weighed, and insured against in a reasonable 
degree. Even partial failure from causes capable of being foreseen 
would be just matter of reproach, and would be certain greatly to 
retard the future development of the Colony. The course of adven- 
ture and settlement from various quarters already heralds the way 
towards the north-west. In the graphic language of Sir A. Galt, 
‘Settlers in Manitoba are already dotting the trail across the prairie 
to even more favoured regions, with their farms in every direction. 
Villages are springing up many hundreds of miles west of Winnipeg ; 
churches are being built; mills to grind the future crop are having 
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their steam engines wearily dragged across the plains. By Act of 
the Dominion Parliament one-fourth of the whole public domain in 
the North-west territories is devoted absolutely to free grants to 
actual settlers, another fourth is held at their option for three years 
at one half the Government selling price, and the remaining one half 
is to be sold at prices varying from four shillings to one pound per 
acre. ‘The free grant lands alone are nearly twice as extensive as the 
whole of England.” 

On the other hand, Mr. J. A. Blake, M.P., who has lately traversed 
the expectant region, gives warning of difficulties that require atten- 
tive consideration in order that they may be overcome. The Colonial 
Government has already granted much of the good land near the 
intended line of railway, to settlers or speculators, desiring to make a 
profit on its assignment; and the Hudson’s Bay Company stil] retain 
immense tracts of the most desirable portions of the province; while 
without drainage other parts would prove unworkable for profit.. 
During the brief and brilliant summer, mosquitoes are said to be a 
plague, and sometimes the ‘grasshopper is a burthen.’ Through~ 
out the long winter scarcity and dearness of fuel will continue to 
be felt as a serious drawback until the railway is completed, save in 
those districts where natural wood abounds: and these are often far 
between. For settlement in the less occupied prairies, stretching from 
Manitoba to Columbia, Mr. Blake puts the cost of outfit, habitation, 
living, and first year’s farming, a good deal higher than that which 
Mr. Tuke calculates as sufficient in the country of the Red River. 
Early frosts which injure materially unhoused corn, and prairie 
fires whose devastations are well known, must not be forgotten in 
the calculation of casualties. Mr. Tuke, indeed, is confident that 
an emigrant used to farming with a hundred pounds in hand and 
a family partly grown up to help him in the manifold tasks of a 
settler’s life, may secure an allotment of 160 acres; and provided 
he is wise enough not to go out too early in the year, plough too 
deep, which does not answer, and be content with garden culture 
and a moderate sowing of corn for the first season, he may easily 
put up a snug shanty and offices before winter, and be ready 
for extended cultivation when the spring returns. As regards the 
actual pressure which Parliament is asked to relieve in Ireland, 
there are yet three months and more during which measures 
of help and encouragement may be matured, in time to enable 
an active and industrious man to migrate with the price of his 
tenant-right, or with the realised value of his crops or dairy produce 
during the present season Nor are there wanting in Ulster and 
Leinster thrifty and keen tenants at will of absentee or spendthrift 
proprietors who, not knowing what is before them, and seeing no 


} Paper read before the Colonial Institute, January 25, 1881, 
002 
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provision available for their sturdy sons, might be induced with 
little argument and no coaxing to take themselves out of the agrarian 
trouble by which they are on all sides encompassed. Would it not 
be well worth while to throw the casting weight into every such 
wavering scale, were it only for the sake of the room it would afford 
and the abatement of ruinous competition it would cause? What 
signifies the loss, even if it be an ultimate loss, of the whole cost of 
transit, for such a man and his family to the central prairie of Canada, 
and of the office fees and charge for title of his farm there, if he lodges 
pound for pound before starting, as the best of pledges that he is no 
pauper or ne’er-do-weel, and therefore no unfit or undeserving colonist ? 

Of course it will be said, why should the imperial treasury 
be asked to help men who, if left to themselves, may possibly 
find their way out next year or the year after? As well might 
it be said, why run the risk of cold or getting wet by helping 
to put out a neighbouring fire when perhaps it may burn out 
of itself? A great country cannot afford a parsimonious rule of 
economy. When misfortunes come, no matter whence or how, the 
wisest and best course is to meet them by any means which does not 
throw the burthen on particular classes or districts to the exoneration 
of the rest of the community; not because public money ought to 
be spent lavishly on undeserving objects, but because the benefit 
done exceptionally to persons who have no individual claim is often a 
great and solid benefit to the whole realm. We pay millions annually 
to keen-witted contractors for building us floating towers of hideous 
aspect and of murderous might ; and, if no naval war ensues, nobody 
gains by the outlay but those who design and equip our ironclads. 
But if the fact that we have not shrunk from the cost averts a naval 
war, have we not after all the best of the bargain? Far more so if 
by a temporary and limited expenditure we help to quench the 
hazard of a servile war, and at the same time help to strengthen and 
ensure a noble appanage of empire that yearns for such reinforcement? 
The colonies do not always need or bid for the same sort of settlers; 
and we are bound at all times to have regard to their feelings in this 
respect, and even to their passing prejudices. New Zealand, for 
example, is said just now to be disposed to deprecate any stimulation 
of the ordinary movement thither, which has been somewhat checked 
from causes which need not be examined here. Then be it so, and 
let us not incur for a moment the reproach of trying to shift a portion 
of our burthen upon her. Ten years ago, when the standing garrison 
was recalled before the Maories had finally subsided into peaceful 
neighbourship, the Home Government was urged to advance a million 
sterling to encourage emigration; and at first the accommodation 
was refused. But appeals in Parliament and in the press on behalf of 
New Zealand after a while prevailed; and no one in his senses would 
say now that Lord Granville (then Colonial Secretary) committed a 
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mistake in yielding, although in the change of times another decade 
finds New Zealand in a different case, and in another mood. There 
is one rule, however, which never seems to vary. No colony will 
submit patiently to be saddled with a worn-out, sickly, or pauperised 
crowd, who cannot get work in our towns, or make a living by agri- 
culture here. British colonists have not quitted home in former 
years, and spent their prime amid the perils and privations of the 
wilderness, to have their evening spoiled and the morning of their 
children overcast by the penury and misery our negligence has suf- 
fered to accumulate in our great towns or forlorn seaboards. It is 
no use arguing about the matter. The colonies have now local self- 
government, magnetic intelligence, and a free press; and they won’t 
be put upon in this way. If, therefore, we invite them to contribute 
towards the acceleration of a transfer of residence, whether urban or 
agricultural, it must be conditional on the artisan or husbandman 
giving some proof that he is worth helping. And this was the 
reason why the advocates of assisted emigration in a former parlia- 
ment fearlessly provoked the shortsighted objection of those who 
penuriously pleaded that the central treasury ought not to contribute 
in passage money or settlement fees, for persons who might possibly 
manage to do without it. But there is no reason why various classes 
of agriculturists should not have the benefit of the contributory 
system. In our children’s colonial house there are many mansions, 
and room for many small as well as large denizens ; and if the system 
of associated emigration of neighbours and relatives from the same 
locality were once recognised and organised on a proper footing, there 
is no cause to doubt that the authorities of Manitoba or of Aus- 
tralia would adapt their regulations so as to accommodate, at all events 
by way of experiment, the sort of families who would be most willing 
probably to move from Ireland at the present time. The example of 
what has been done in the contiguous States of the Union to provide 
comfortable, though humble, homes for people of this description, 
cannot have been lost on the emulous authorities on the northern 
side of the border. With a paramount aim of getting the great 
Domirion railway completed as rapidly as possible Canada will 
not throw difficulties in the way, we may be sure, of replanting each 
side of the line with stout and active settlers, though some bring 
thither less ready money than others of their countrymen are 
able to do. 

Left to itself the efflux of population drifts naturally in the easiest 
channels, no general thought being apparently taken of consequences 
to the empire, immediate or essential. Of 41,296 who quitted Ireland 
in 1879, no less than 30,058 went to the United States; while only 
8,198 sought homes in the Polynesian group, and but 2,317 in 
Canada, I have reason to believe that the returns for 1880 will prove 
still more suggestive ; showing that in the past year 166,570 persons 
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of British or Irish birth emigrated to the United States, and 60,972 
to other places. What a commentary on the doctrine of leaving 
everything to find its own level! Our nearest and greatest sister 
realms beyond sea which lack population the most for every purpose, 
and which for every reason we should most earnestly desire to see re- 
plenished with men of our own race, are stinted and starved, while 
our jealous rivals in manufactures and trade absorb seventy-two per 
cent. of the whole.? 

The ascendency of the working classes in Victoria, since the con- 
cession of universal suffrage, and their persuasion that profitable 
manufactures and trades of every kind can be best promoted by 
rigorously limiting the competition of sea-borne goods and hands, 
has for some years practically caused Melbourne to be omitted in the 
calculations of intending emigrants. The nobler policy of New South 
Wales has, on the other hand, adhered steadily to the principles of 
free trade and free competition in labour; and Sydney welcomes to 
her splendid and ever-growing marts the products of European and 
American industry, and the willing worker from every clime and 
realm, and of every race and creed. There are already settled in this 
most hospitable and happy State a considerable number of Irish by 
descent or birth, who assimilate well with other portions of the popu- 
lation, and unnoticeably contribute to that social fusion ; it is the best 
antidote to any recurrence of the political confusion and conflict that 
still afflict their mother-land. The Legislature, though democratically 
chosen, has never shown the jealousy betrayed by her ambitious neigh- 
bour and rival in the disposal of land or the employment of skill. 
From time to time considerable assistance has been offered to the 
better class of emigrants from the old country in order to keep pace 
with growing wants and new developments of industry. Whether 
these inducements will continue to be held out, having regard to the 
facilities which exist for a constant immigration from China, time alone 
can tell. But there are younger States on the Southern Main which 
still need aids to colonisation, and which, if liberally and wisely dealt 
with by the Imperial Government, would doubtless see their advan- 
tage in accelerating the advent of new settlers from Ulster, if not 
from Connaught. If the atmosphere is not as humid or the weather 
as variable as that of Ireland, fevers, coughs, and rheumatic affections 
are proportionately rare; and as farms of every size, from twenty to 
eighty acres and upwards, are to be had in perpetuity under the ex- 
cellent laws of simple transfer and sale originally devised by the late 
member for Cambridge, when Minister for South Australia, at less 
than one year’s rent at home, the opportunity seems to be within our 
reach for settling half the perplexities of the land question in Ireland. 

W. M. Torrens. 


2 Emigration Returns, by Board of Trade, February 10, 1880. 
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THE BASUTOS AND STR BARTLE FRERE. 


‘ The circumstances under which the Basutos became subjects of the Crown are 
peculiar, and impose upon Her Majesty’s Government a special responsibility for 
their welfare.’— The Earl of Kimberley. ; 


Tue history of the Basutos has certainly been a sad one. As to that 
there will be no dispute. They had a time of rapid improvement 
and much prosperity, and now they are. being driven back into 
barbarism by men who call themselves civilised. They asked for the 
means of developing their nation in security under the Government 
of the Queen, and so long as faith was kept with them they prospered. 
They showed a most loyal and friendly feeling towards the Queen and 
the Government, even during the deepest crisis of the Zulu war, and 
their reward is that they are being massacred by white troops, because 
they are said to be in ‘ rebellion’ against the same Government. It 
is a remarkable change, and its causes are well worth considering. 

In the January number of this Review there is an article by the 
late Governor of the Cape, which sets forth the history of this simple 
people in terms so misleading, that I am desirous to call attention to 
the real facts of this sad story—a story, as I think, rarely surpassed 
in the gloomy annals of misrule. 

It is needless to refer to the obscure history of the formation of 
this tribe. Suffice it to say that, after many disputes with their 
neighbours, in 1869 they requested Sir P. Wodehouse to accept them 
as subjects of the Crown. He did this, he tells us (Times, December 
23, 1880), after ‘a full and free discussion with all the leading 
members of the tribe,’ and he adds that ‘it was distinctly agreed that 
they should not form part of the Cape Colony, but that British 
authority should be exercised over them by the Governor of the Cape 
in his capacity of High Commissioner.’ 

The next date is 1871, when, under Sir H. Barkly, the Basutos 
were annexed to the Cape Colony, but, as Sir P. Wodehouse believes, 
‘without consultation with the tribe.’ 

By the Act of 1871 it was provided that the power of making, 
repealing, amending and altering laws and regulations for the 
Government of Basutoland should be vested in the Governor, and 
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no Acts of the Cape Parliament could be extended to the Basutos, 
unless they were expressly named in the Acts, or unless the Governor 
issued a proclamation or notice to extend or apply the Act to their 
territory. If the Governor should do this, he must lay the laws and 
regulations so proclaimed before Parliament within fourteen days of 
its assembling. 

It is, I think, pretty clear that, whatever the change thus made 
might involve, the Basuto chiefs understood that something had 
happened bringing them into close relations with the Cape Colony, 
for in the early months of 1872 they presented a petition to Sir H. 
Barkly asking for representation in the Cape Parliament. 

The reply of the Governor is very remarkable. He reminds them 
that, if their request were granted, they would lose their peculiar 
privileges, and would ‘ be placed in a similar position to the ordinary 
Kaffir population.’ Their own customs would be superseded by 
Colonial laws. Europeans would be allowed to acquire land and 
settle in their territory, and they would lose other privileges, as the 
exclusion of spirituous liquor, from their country. 

The next great event was the conferring of responsible Govern- 
ment on the Cape Colony. This has altered the position of the 
Basutos; for the present war would probably have been impos- 
sible under the former condition of things. But it seems clear 
that, however important the change may have been, it was made 
without any proclamation to the Basutos, who assert—and this is 
confirmed by M. Mabille—that they did not understand what had 
happened till 1879. Lord Kimberley seems to assume that this was 
so in his recent instructions to Sir Hercules Robinson. But, as he 
observes, the powers of the Governor are ‘ technically unaltered.’ There 
is, however, a most important distinction, to which the Basutos seem 
to be now alive. The Governor has now to take the advice on these 
matters of his ministers, who are dependent for their power on the 
Colonial Parliament, whereas before the Act of 1872, the Governor 
was responsible to the Minister of the Crown, and the Parliament of 
England really governed Basutoland. Surely Sir P. Wodehouse may 
be believed when he says, ‘It was by these operations and by these 
alone, and not by their choice, that the Basutos were cut off from the 
immediate protection of the Home Government.’ 

It is of course not very easy to be positive as to what was said 
and done by every one concerned in affairs so complicated, and where 
we are speaking of men not accustomed to all the nice distinctions 
of government by Crown or by Colony with which we are familiar, 
but it seems very clear that these simple people looked to the Governor _ 
and not to the Cape Parliament, where they were not represented, 
and that they had a kind of guarantee from Sir H. Barkly, that if they 
remained satisfied with their former status, they would retain all 
their peculiar privileges, would keep ‘ Basutoland for the Basutos, 
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would exclude intoxicating liquors from their people, and would 
otherwise be independent so long as they were loyal. Representation 
was refused, and they fell back, as they supposed, on the old con- 
dition of things. 

But the deed is done and cannot at present be undone. The 
Colonists have the right to make this war, and they ask at present 
no aid from England. 

The next period in the history of the Basutos is one of continued 
and remarkable prosperity. It would seem that no tribe in South Africa 
has ever made such rapid progress in all respects. This is admitted 
by Sir Bartle Frere, but he uses this fact as an argument in favour of 
disarmament, because, as he suggests, a tribe which has become so 
rich in cattle and horses and grain, and is at the same time armed 
with guns, is far more dangerous than when, though less advanced 
towards civilisation, they were comparatively poor. He treats them 
as still barbarous, though they build houses and churches and schools, 
for he asserts that the contest for disarmament is a contest between 
civilisation and ‘barbarism.’ Such is not the opinion of those who 
have lived amongst them. The French missionaries insist strongly 
on the progress towards peaceful habits which has been made by their 
converts, and by the whole tribe. It would seem natural to suppose 
that men who have so much to lose would be more disposed to peace 
than when they were so much less provided with the comforts and 
luxuries of life.' But Sir Bartle seems to see a possible enemy in 
every black man, and the more he possesses the more dangerous he 
becomes in his eyes. What says Colonel Griffith, the Governor's 
Agent, who has so long and so ably served tie Cape Government in 
Basutoland? Referring to the alienation of Morosi’s land to which he 
strongly objected, he says: ‘ Instead of having as at present a con- 
tented, happy, and confiding people to deal with, we shall have the 
very reverse—we shall have a discontented lot, who will be always 
thinking and pondering over their grievances.’ This letter is dated 
the 27th of November, 1879, and is very prophetic in its tone (C. 2569, 
p. 34). Sir Bartle Frere himself (C. 2569, p. 7) under date of the 2nd 
of March, 1880, says: ‘ They are a very intelligent people, with many 
excellent special national characteristics, such as industry and frugality ;’ 
but, as he adds, they have weaknesses which he thinks characteristic of 
native races, ‘ inordinate vanity and a sense of self-importance.’ One 
need not go far from Westminster to find many examples of such 


1 Compare the words of the Committee of the Paris Missionary Society in Paper 
C. 2569, p. 5 :—* We can bear to the Basutos the testimony that, owing to the teaching 
of the Gospel, and their daily increasing taste for civilisation, they became more and 
more averse to everything resembling war. The very men who may now consider 
the disarmament as an insult and a threat, suffered their guns to rust in a corner. It 
would be lamentable to see a people so peacefully inclined, so promising, subjected 
to a treatment by which they might be led to acts which result in the shedding of 


blood.’ 
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weaknesses. He blames them for suspicion and distrust of the Cape 
Government. This is easily explained by the fact of their persistent 
conviction that they were and always have been direct subjects of the 
Queen. But vanity or even suspicion is a poor reason for disarming 
a loyal and industrious people. 

It is not perhaps necessary to say more as to the condition 
of the people when these disputes arose. But the following words 
from the Cape Argus of the 12th of July, 1880, are, I think, worth 
quoting :— 

The people at home know that in the Basutos we are confronted by no wretched, 
besotted, savage race, living precariously upon hunter’s garbage and barbarian food; 
but a serious and intelligently industrious people thickly populating a fertile land, 
quick in agriculture, commercially acquisitive, careful herdsmen, making the best 
of their country, educating their children in schools, and purchasing largely goods 
of European and colonial manufacture. 


* During the Zulu troubles the Basutos were most loyal. Members 
of their tribe fought most bravely on our side at Isandwlana, and Mr. 
Sprigg (C. 2569, p. 42) acknowledges their perfect loyalty until the 
outbreak of Morosi—a petty chieftain, of mixed blood, not a true 
Basuto—who had always been of dubious loyalty even to his native 
chief, Moshesh. Letsie, the chief of the tribe, at once assisted to 
put down Morosi, and Mr. Sprigg acknowledges, ‘ with pleasure,’ the 


services of 2,000 Basutos, ‘in putting down the rebellion.’ He also 
acknowledges the efforts of Letsie ‘to bring Morosi to a sense of his 
duty.’ It should be observed in passing that, on this occasion at any 
rate, the arms of the Basutos were found useful to the Government, 
and these 2,000 men would have been of little use had they been 
previously disarmed.? 

Notwithstanding these events, Mr. Sprigg attended the ‘ Pitso’ of 
the Basutos in 1879, and there informed the tribe that they would 
have to surrender their arms. The chiefs protested, but in vain. 
The Minister was firm. Accordingly, in January 1880, the chief and 
people through Letsie presented a petition to the Governor, which is 
certainly a most pathetic document, though Sir Bartle Frere makes 
light of it in his despatches. They do not refuse to give up their 
arms, and to this hour Letsie has remained loyal and has kept many 
of his tribe with him. But they state how much this proceeding 


? Compare the following from the Daily News of the 21st of January, 1881 :— 

THE WAR AND THE FinGors.—A Correspondent writing from Mbulu, in Fingo- 
land, says :—‘ Hundreds of our people (the Fingoes) are off for the war. My heart 
was sore to see them going away to meet an armed force, many of them with only 
knobkeeries and sticks, and most of them with only one assegai. Their own hearts 
were low. ‘“ Why,” they said, “did Government take away our arms, burn them, 
and tell us that we would be protected, and now when many of our friends have 
been robbed of their all and many also killed, we are called upon to defend 
ourselves with these sticks, whilst our enemies have guns? We cannot trust 
Government any more.”’ 
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grieves them, as undeserved and disgraceful. They narrate the history - 
of their loyalty, and they say— 

We pray you will favourably consider the tears of your servants, and on 
account of your high position, may you be willing to grant us our prayer... . 
Hitherto we have been known first as the faithful friends and allies of the Queen, 
and then as her faithful subjects. Up to the Zambesi and down to Cape Town we 
are known as such—we are named the children of the Queen. If we are disarmed, 
will not other tribes say that we have offended against the Government ? 


I do not believe that there is a word of exaggeration in this docu- 
ment. The statements are true, and are admitted. But it is replied 
by Sir Bartle Frere and his Ministers that ‘it is intolerable to have 
so many native men in our territories who are possessed of arms. 
They have decided to disarm other native tribes, and the same law 
must apply to the Basutos. What can they want arms for, it is 
asked. The game is gone, and the enemies are gone, They must 
have intentions they do not divulge, or they would not cling to their 
arms so stubbornly. Sir Bartle is fond of comparing these people to 
children. It is astonishing that he does not see that children cling 
to what gives ornament or fancied dignity when they have no evil 
designs. And even civilised men are fond of military display when 
they are most peacefully disposed. Ihave sat at the hospitable board 
of Mr. Speaker, surrounded by civilians in military costume, which 
they wear as a mark of personal dignity, although they are, above all 
things, guardians of the public peace. Can we, then, be so much 
surprised if simple and ignorant natives cling to arms which they 
have purchased by hard work, and which are supposed to lend some 
dignity to them as men—to say nothing of their use for purposes of 
sport or defence ? 

Of course we all admit that it would be well to have the same 
population labouring peacefully and without arms, but surely we ask 
too much from people so recently civilised when we demand from 
them so great a sacrifice, and a sudden abandonment of those means 
of defence to which they have been ever accustomed. It is most 
unfair to assume that they mean mischief because, being accustomed 
to possess arms, they desire to continue to do so even after they have 


* begun to appreciate civilised life. So we see that Sir G. Wolseley, 


fully alive to the danger that may arise from the possession of arms 
by an active and excitable people, yet insists that the dangers of dis- 
armament are far greater than the danger incident to a policy of con- 
fidence in native loyalty. His despatch of the 10th of March, 1880 
(C. 2569, p. 36) isa conclusive answer to Sir Bartle Frere’s lengthened 
warnings. He refuses to be frightened out of his senses. He warns 
Government of the danger, and he uses these most remarkable 
words :— 


That we have never had any general rising of the natives against the white man 
in South Africa is, I believe, because we have never yet adopted any line of policy 
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that was calculated to unite them generally against us. . . . With a people who 
may be said to have no fixed ideas of religion, it is difficult to conceive any ques- 
tion of dispute arising unless we ignored all regard to justice, which would be of a 
nature to make itself felt by all tribes, and so possibly unite them in one common 
band against us—except this question of disarmament.* 


Sir Garnet says he writes this without knowing Sir Bartle Frere’s 
views. There is no evidence that he has changed his mind. 

I do not think any perusal of Sir Bartle’s views would have 
changed the sentiments of Sir Garnet. It is astonishing how easily 
an able man may deceive himself in order to confirm himself in any 
line he may have taken up. Sir Bartle now falls back on the history 
of the present war as conclusive proof of the treasonable designs of 
the Basutos. In other words, having driven many of them, by his 
demands, to resistance, he assumes that they always intended to rebel 
on the first opportunity. It is difficult patiently to consider such an 
argument. One might as well say if one should get into a quarrel 
with a neighbour by reason of an insult of one’s own making, that one 
always knew he meant mischief, because one never liked the looks of 
him. There is one satisfaction in the use of this argument by Sir 
Bartle. It makes one feel as if he was pushed very hard for evidence, 
when he can condescend to such an argument. No doubt he considers 
that it was the duty of the whole tribe to follow Letsie, and surrender 
their arms at once on receiving orders. The same argument would 
put an end to all resistance to authority under all circumstances. It 
is an old weapon now grown rather rusty, and less likely to be useful 
in England than anywhere else, seeing that Englishmen, though very 
obedient to law, have shown over and over again that they know how 
to resent and to resist oppression, whether enforced under the forms 
of law, or attempted without the sanction of law. I think that most 
of Sir Bartle’s countrymen will be rather disposed to admire the 
patience of Letsie and his followers than to wonder at the active 
resistance offered by the rest of the tribe. 

It is natural to observe here how perplexed the natives must be 
by our action as to arms. At one time we encourage them to buy, 
and then we force them to disarm. To use the words of Dr. Moffat, 
‘The Government allows its merchants in town and country to sell 
firearms to the native tribes to any amount, and gives licence to 
traders to go far and near to sell and barter with firearms. . . . By- 
and-by John Bull prepares a proclamation and it goes forth, that all 
those over whom he has power are to be disarmed—that is, deprived 
of the property for which they have honourably, and in some cases 
enormously, paid.’ Sir Bartle in reply to this (C. 2676, p. 43) says 


* A most remarkable confirmation of Sir Garnet’s opinion is to be found in the 
last Blue Book (C. 2755: 1881). Major-General Sir H. Clifford, Administrator at 
Cape Town, writing to Lord Kimberley, under date the 20th of September, 1880, 
after the disturbances had commenced, recommends that no Imperial troops be 
allowed to take part, and he goes on, ‘I am of opinion that it was not necessary to 
disarm the Basutos’ (p. 169). 
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that he has always set his face against these proceedings. That 
may be sufficient to preserve his consistency, but it does not remove 
the difficulty which arises from the inconsistency of the Government, 
for the purchase and sale of firearms was strictly legal, and a native 
who has never used them, except to aid us, may well wonder what 
has occurred to justify such a sudden change, and such a wholesale dis- 
credit of peaceable citizens. 

The more carefully we analyse the arguments of Sir Bartle Frere, 
the more clear it is that they all resolve themselves into one—that of 
fear. He has adopted a scare which he cannot get rid of, and, having 
committed himself to this impulse, he is driven forward to lengths never 
probably anticipated by himself. Writing on the 17th of April, 1880, 
Mr. Ayliff, ‘ Secretary for Native Affairs ’ (C. 2676, p. 45), says that his 
Government are unwilling to believe that the enforcement of this 
law would drive even a part of the Basutos into rebellion. And it 
is clear that, even long after this date, the Government were com- 
forting themselves with a hope that all would go well. They 
exaggerated their own power and disparaged the courage of a brave 
people, and we see the result. 

Sir Bartle lays very much stress on the changed position of the 
Colony as a ground for increased alarm as to the designs and power 
of the natives. Formerly the Colony could fall back on England. 
Now the small force at the Cape is not at the beck and call of the 
Governor for Colonial purposes. Sir Garnet Wolseley refused to be 
alarmed when the Pondos seemed to be disturbed, and referred Sir 
Bartle to the police. So Sir Bartle refuses to be comforted. He 
must be on the safe side, and must get hold of these arms at any risk. 
This policy of the English Government is nothing very new. For ten 
years past it has been announced and acted on with more or less con- 
sistency. Assuming the natives to have evil designs, the danger of 
the Colonists is of course enhanced, and they have organised them- 
selves accordingly. But if I am right as to the meaning and inten- 
tions of the Basutos, there was no serious danger in remaining as 
you were, and a most serious risk in attempting an undeserved dis- 
armament, so that Sir Bartle, knowing bis reserve force to be gone, 
has rushed madly into danger. Probably his Ministers thought 
‘England will help us if we are in any real trouble,’ and this made 
them venturous. But they were warned by the present and by the 
late Secretary of State that they must not depend on England—that 
England did not see the need of these measures, and would not fly to 
the rescue. They have not heeded this warning, and finding now the 
evil consequences of their rashness, they seek to defend themselves by 
assuming that England is indifferent to their fate, and that therefore 
they must defend themselves as best they may, by any means at their 
disposal, however harsh and irritating to the natives. England is 
not indifferent, but she objects to being dragged into such wars 
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against her will, and she is not .disposed to help those who do not 
know how to help themselves by wise conduct. 

Sir Bartle is very anxious for the gradual fusion of the races, 
‘social and political,’ and in this all will agree with him. But surely 
in order to effect this fusion there must be something like mutual 
confidence. Sir Bartle’s paper shows that he has no confidence in 
the natives, or, if he has, that he has an odd way of showing it, andI 
cannot help thinking that no man has done so much to destroy all 
chance of any confidence of the natives in white men as the chief 
author and supporter of the Zulu and Basuto wars. His conduct is 
consistent, I admit. He does not trust the native, and he shows his 
want of trust by his acts, but he expects the ignorant native to 
develop a perfect confidence in the white man. He pleads that the 
situation is complicated, and that people on the spot must know far 
more about what ought to be done than even a Secretary of State, too 
often badgered as he is by philanthropists. That is true, but the 
people of the Cape Colony are, many of them, hostile to Sir Bartle’s 
policy, and the Crown has not lost its sovereignty over the Colony, as 
he admits. It has not, therefore, lost its responsibility, and the 
Parliament of England, as the sovereign power, is bound to consider 
these grave matters, and if injustice is being or has been done, it is 
also bound, not merely to express an opinion, but also to use every 
possible effort to secure a change of policy, and the restoration of 
right and justice to men of every race under its sway. 

There are some omissions in Sir Rartle Frere’s argument which de- 
serve special attention in considering its value. 

(1.) He makes allusion to the Morosi rebellion, and is disposed 
to fasten on the tribe a serious responsibility for his acts, although he 
admits that his allegiance to Letsie was only ‘nominal.’ He even 
goes so far as to hint that the conduct of Morosi was one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the disarmament. But he never alludes to the fact, so 
freely acknowledged by his Government, that Letsie and 2,000 men of 
his tribe assisted the Cape government in quelling Morosi’s rebellion. 
Such an omission is certainly not generous, for the conduct of Letsie 
was strong evidence of loyalty, and if the conduct of Morosi was 
adduced on one side, that of Letsie ought not to have been for- 
gotten. 

(2.) There is something more than an omission as to the Chief 
Letsie. No one has yet denied that this man has behaved with as 
much loyalty as dignity in his relations to the Cape Government. He 
has surrendered his arms, and has sought to persuade his people to 
do the same ; but Sir Bartle (p. 193) hints that his abandonment of the 
stronghold of Thaba Bosigo since the commencement of the war may 
have resulted from treachery, and not from necessity. He gives no 
evidence to support this insinuation, He omits to give credit to 
Letsie for his good conduct, and he seems quite ready to believe him 
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capable of treachery, without offering any reason. Had any one 
treated Mr. Sprigg in this fashion, Sir Bartle would have been the 
first to vindicate his reputation. It would seem that Letsie was right 
—the black man must be in the wrong, and his fault of colour proves 
him capable of any kind of moral obliquity. 

It must of course be admitted that in the recent correspondence 
Colonel Griffith and others accuse Letsie of weakness, but it seems to 
me that they hardly make enough allowance for the difficulty and 
danger of his position, and at any rate there is, so far as I can see, 
nothing to justify the harsh insinuations in this article to which I have 
referred. 

It ought to be added that, when the criticat moment arrived, Letsie 
was not supported by the Government as he should have been. As 
early as the 29th of April 1880, Mr. C. H. Bell, one of the resident 
magistrates, warned the Government that the people preferred waiting 
for orders from their chiefs, to obeying orders from the Government, 
so long as that Government had no force in the country, because they 
feared the risk of having their families murdered, and their cattle 
captured, if they abandoned their arms (Cape Blue Book, A. 12 : 1880). 
In fact, the Government rushed unprepared into the war, and so ag- 
gravated their difficulties, by giving no visible sign of an intention 
to protect loyal natives. As Sir H. Clifford puts it (C. 2755, p. 169), 
‘When the order was given to the Basutos to surrender their arms, 
arrangements at the same time should have been made to protect 
those who immediately complied with the order from those who 
would not.’ 

(3.) I think Sir Bartle is guilty of an omission as to Mr. Sprigg, 
but it is in the other direction. He praises him for his temper, pru- 
dence, and humanity, but he seems to have forgotten all about the 
Vagrancy Acts and the Pass Acts, which seem to the ordinary 
Englishman to be neither prudent nor humane. But probably Sir 
Bartle thinks such proceedings necessary in dealing with black men, 
and therefore justifiable, and certainly if the conduct of Government 
as to this war be humane, there is not much to be said as to former 
acts; but I object to our judgment as to recent proceedings being 
clouded by reference to the character of any one, unless we have it set 
before us more fully and clearly than in general phrases which may 
mean much or little according to the bias of the writer. The evidence 
would seem to show that Mr. Sprigg has always been an advocate of 
stern repression of the coloured race, and as such he is consistent in 
his present course ; but it is too much to ask us to credit him with 
great humanity, when we see such misery and desolation resulting 
from his measures. 

There can be no question that the Vagrancy Law has caused ter- 
rible suffering to perfectly innocent people with black skins. It is 
certainly not a ‘humane’ law, whatever else may be said about it. 
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A minister of the Presbyterian Free Church at Umgwali was, less 
than a year ago, arrested for travelling without a pass, and had to 
spend the night in the common prison, when he was merely on his 
way to attend a meeting of the Presbytery. The arrest was, I suppose, 
legal, but it was as harsh as it was absurd. 

About two years ago occurred the Koegas massacre and that of 
the Korannas, both of which made no small stir at the time, and 
would seem to show that the Government of the Cape is far from hu- 
mane. It cannot be a cause of surprise if many natives should shrink 
from coming under the absolute control of white men, so regardless 
of justice to the black race as in these cases officials of the Govern. 
ment were proved to be. The less said about humanity the better. 
Some would, I suppose, say that inhumanity to black men is unavoid- 
able. At any rate it is best to call things by their right names.‘ 

(4.) Another most serious omission occurs with reference to Colonel 
Griffith. Sir Bartle asserts that the Colonel acquiesced in each step 
of the Cape Government and advised an appeal to force before the 
Government did anything. The reader is left under the impression 
that the Colonel is a thorough supporter of the policy of the Cape 
Government as to Basutoland. But the fact is that the Colonel has 
expressed himself most favourably towards the tribe, and when it was 
proposed by Sir Bartle Frere to confiscate the land of Morosi, and 
treat it as no longer part of their territory, he-wrote a most firm 


* In confirmation of what I have said as to the administration of the law, I quote 
a few words from the address of Mr. J. A. Froude to Lord Kimberley in introducing 
a deputation on the 27th of May, last year. Referring to these two measures, he 
says :—‘ An inquiry was ordered, and at last, after various delays—not, however, till 
nearly a year had passed—the Cape Government undertook a prosecution, and a 
judge came down to Victoria West to try the farmers for murder. It was known 
that at Victoria West, among their own relations, there was not the slightest prospect 
of a verdict against them. The prosecuting barrister himself telegraphed, before 
the trial, to the Attorney-General to tell him so, and to beg that the case might be 
removed to the Supreme Court in Cape Town. The Attorney-General ordered him 
to go on where he was. The Koegas case was tried first. The prisoners were 
indicted for the murder of the six women and children on the march. They were 
distinctly proved to have shot them; but the Attorney-General had neglected to 
produce the formal proof that they had been killed, and the result, as had been 
expected, was an acquittal. The escort who had shot the five men were to be tried 
the next day. The prosecuting barrister again telegraphed to the Attorney-General, 
telling him what had happened, and again begging that the second trial might be 
held elsewhere. Again the Attorney-General instructed him to go on, and again 
with the same result. The murderers were acquitted. When the verdict was given 
in, the whole court rose and cheered, and one of the jury openly said that all 
Korannas ought to be shot. Such is justice at this moment in the Cape Colony, and 
it is to be remembered that these field-cornets held commissions under the Colonial 
Government, and were acting in the Queen’s name and under the British flag. But 
the story is not yet over. The editor of the Argus newspaper, which has always 
bravely defended the native interests, published an indignant article, reflecting 
justly and sternly on the Attorney-General’s conduct. The Attorney-General 
prosecuted him for a libel, demanding ten thousand pounds damages. The damages 
given were small, scarcely more than nominal, but they carried costs, and the editor 
or proprietor of the paper had to pay several hundred pounds.’ 
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remonstrance which had great weight with Lord Kimberley, and he 
has always been most anxious to maintain friendly relations with the 
Basuto chiefs. A few words from this letter, dated the 27th of Novem- 
ber, 1879, are worth quoting (C. 2569, p. 34) :—*I fail to see why the 
Basutos who have staunchly supported us should be punished for the 
acts of the rebel chief Morosi and his followers who have paid the 
penalty of their crime with their lives... . The Basutos will at 
once conclude that this is only the thin end of the wedge, and that 
upon one pretence or another they will eventually be deprived of all 
their country.’ More than this, in a letter dated the 26th of January, 
1880, addressed to the Secretary for Native Affairs, he mentions four 
measures, and amongst them disarmament, as likely to cause disaffec- 
tion; and he says, ‘ I cannot but feel that I have been placed in an 
equivocal position ;’ and again, ‘I am loth to run the risk of losing 
this hard-won reputation without raising one warning note.’ It is cer- 
tainly most strange that the actual opinions of Colonel Griffith should 
have been thus concealed from his readers by Sir Bartle. 

It is proper to add, though Sir Bartle does not mention it, that 

lonel Griffith’s view was entirely approved by Lord Kimberley, who 
in his despatch of the 20th of May, 1880 (Blue Book, p. 49), expresses 
very strongly his wish that the land of Morosi should be kept for the 
Basutos, and not handed over for sale to natives and whites without 
discrimination—so breaking the compact made, as he insists, that 
Basutoland should be for the Basutos. 

I have thus endeavoured to state the case of the Basutos as it 
strikes Englishmen who try to look at it without prejudice and who 
merely desire the welfare of all parts of our dominions. I never 
met Sir Bartle Frere. I have judged his public conduct as set 
forth in public documents open to all the world. If he had allowed 
the case to rest on those documents, I dare say others would have done 
the same. But he has not done so. He has sought to vindicate his 
conduct in an elaborate article. It is, I think, natural that those 
who differ from him should endeavour to frame a reply. I have 
desired in these pages to make allowance for the difficulties of his 
position. But in reviewing his conduct it is of no use to conceal 
one’s sentiments and to use mild phrases when one feels a strong 
disapproval. The case is now before the world, and before Parlia- 
ment. Sir Bartle has evidently satisfied his own conscience as a 
man. He has done his best. It is for others to judge whether he 
has done well, 

Wi11iam Fow er. 


Vou. 1X.—No. 49. 
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LONG AND SHORT SERVICE. 


Great misconception exists in the minds of the public as to the real 
meaning of ‘ short service,’ and as to its effect upon the present con- 
dition of our army. This ignorance is even very largely shared by 
the army, many of whose older members, with that unquestioning 
courage for which the British veteran has always been distinguished, 
condemn it without understanding either the reasons that begot it 
or the objects it was intended to secure. I think it may be safely 
asserted that a iarge proportion of those who are loudest in condemn- 
ing it have never read the parliamentary papers in which its pro- 
visions are explained, or the speeches in which Mr. Cardwell and his 
colleagues explained the Enlistment Act of 1870. It is the same 
with the localisation scheme: how few comprehend its provisions, or 
have taken the trouble to study the Reports of the Committee on the 
Organisation of the Military Forces of the country, dated 1872-73. 
Were it possible to collect information on the subject, how interesting 
and instructive it would be to furnish Parliament with a return 
showing what proportion of those, who in the military clubs are loudest 
in denouncing the present army system, have ever read the Report of 
the Militia Committee of 1876, of which Colonel Stanley—the late 
able Secretary of State for War—was president. How few of our 
older officers are aware that our new army organisation is based upon 
the proposals contained in a very remarkable memorandum by his 
Royal Highness the Field-marshal Commanding-in-chief, written in 
1871, which was presented to Parliament in 1872. Every ailment 
from which our army, in common with all armies, periodically suffers, 
is attributed to the recent reforms effected in our military organisation, 
it being entirely forgotten that those reforms have been based upon 
the valuable suggestions contained in the above-mentioned memo- 
randum of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 

Those unacquainted with our army and the habits and mode of 
thought of our officers, especially of those of the old school, may very 
naturally inquire how this comes about: why is it that men who are 
honest, truthful, straightforward, and loyal in the very highest accep- 
tation of those terms, many of them of considerable experience in 
public affairs, all of whom have seen a great deal of the world, and 
have received the average education of the ordinary English gentle- 
man—-why should they be prejudiced in an unreasoning manner, and 
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combine to condemn a system of which a large proportion of them 
know so little? To the civilian mind this may be difficult to under- 
stand;, but to the man who has himself spent a quarter of a century 
in camp and quarters surrounded by all those subtle influences which 
imperceptibly discipline the officer’s mind without his being conscious 
of the process going on in it, this fact requires no proof.. When I 
joined as an ensign in 1852, I heard the same complaints then that 
are to be heard daily in our clubs now, as to the deterioration of the 
army; that neither officers nor men were as good as they had been in 
previous epochs of our military history, and that all the reforms that 
had then been recently effected in the law of enlistment, abolishing 
enlistment for life and for twenty-one years, and establishing ten 
and twelve years as the terms for which our infantry and cavalry 
were thenceforward to be respectively engaged, were in themselves 
essentially bad, and must eventually ruin the army. The symptoms 
that mark this military disease of chronic grumbling, of whining 
pessimism, are the same, yesterday, to-day, and will be so for ever, in 
the same way that the arguments used in Parliament in 1847 by the 
old generals, who then opposed with all their power and influence the 
Short Service Act of that year, are almost identical word for word with 
those in which the recently effected reforms have been and are still 
denounced. There is a certain class of officer who seems to believe 
that the world, as far as armies and military science are concerned, 
stands still; they see around them the most marvellous changes effected 
by steam, electricity, and mechanical inventions, and they accept them 
asa matter of course, ignoring or unconscious of the fact that all such 
discoveries and inventions react upon armies and military science, and 
that, as education and the intelligence which is its grandchild spread 
through the social strata from which we obtain our recruits, we are 
obliged to treat them in a different manner from that in which we 
dealt with their illiterate and stupid forefathers. The private soldier 
of the last century, and even during our great struggle with Napoleon, 
was treated by us in an almost brutal manner ; we dealt with him as 
if he were an unreasoning mechanism which, for very contrariness 
sake, went frequently out of order. We caught him as a sort of wild 
man, and, instead of endeavouring to raise him in the scale of humanity, 
we brutalised him by treating him as an unreasoning being. Those 
who would still wish to flog the soldier as the keeper does his 
wilful spaniel, who are never tired of reminding us of the glories 
achieved by our troops under Wellington, and of referring to that 
army that ‘could do anything and march anywhere,’ forget the 
atrocious and fiendish horrors of Badajos and of Ciudad Rodrigo; 
there is much ado because an occasional henroost may be robbed 
nowadays on the line of march during operations in the field, whilst 
all remembrance of the scenes of indiscipline during Moore’s retreat 
to Corunna, or the great Duke’s retreat to Lisbon, are entirely for- 
PP2 
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gotten or ignored. There is a great deal of talk of the good old 
times, and of their glories, and of the imagined magnificence of our 
soldiers then, of their splendid physical appearance, and of their 
high moral qualities of discipline, &c.; we are daily treated to com- 
parisons in heroic language between the soldier of to-day and the 
soldier of the beginning of this century: the murders, and the 
robberies, and the drunkenness of the soldiers of eighty and a 
hundred years ago are forgotten, and we remember only their 
splendid achievements. In those days, as at present, splendid 
success was only secured when really able and scientific generals 
commanded in the field; and then, as now, when incompetence 
directed our military operations, failure and disgraceful disaster were 
the result. It should never be forgotten that our army that won 
Waterloo was pronounced by its great commander to be the worst he 
had ever commanded ; whilst I think it will be freely admitted by the 
student of military history, that the physique and discipline of the 
little armies which are now only remembered by reason of the mis- 
fortunes and calamities that overtook them, were often of the very 
highest order. It was the character and military attainments of 
their commander to which the difference in result is to be attributed. 
The old soldier lives upon the past, and the young gentleman joininga 
regiment is so accustomed to hear his older brother officers, to whom he 
looks up as his masters and teachers, dilate upon the excellence of the 
previous generations of soldiers, and upon the failings and shortcomings 
of those he sees around him, that he adopts these views unhesitatingly 
and in an unquestioning spirit. Such is the influence of discipline 
upon us, that if our military rulers, by thought, word, or action, allow 
it to get abroad and be generally understood, that any proposed re- 
form or recently effected change is, in their opinion, contrary to our 
traditions, and certain to be injurious in its effects, our older officers 
take up the cry, until it rings in every mess-house, and its echo comes 
back to us from the morning room of every military club. Discipline 
is apt to make parrots of us all; we have much less individuality 
than the members of civil professions. This, in my opinion, accounts 
very largely for the opposition with which all Mr. Cardwell’s reforms 
have been, and even still are, received by the army, although other 
very potent agencies have also strengthened that opposition. All 
armies and navies are naturally conservative in their tendencies, and 
consequently view with great suspicion any changes effected in their 
organisation by a Liberal Government. An article of faith with 
every British soldier is that the authorities of the Horse Guards are 
his natural protectors, whilst the War Department officials are his 
enemies, always looking for opportunities to deal him out scant 
measure, and they are suspected of ‘sharp practice’ in their inter- 
pretation of warrants and regulations regarding the soldier’s pay and 
‘allowances. The consequence is, that when any scheme of army reform 
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is started which is supposed to have emanated from the War Office, 
and to be distasteful to that impersonality the ‘ Horse Guards,’ it is 
condemned off-hand, and often those who are most outspoken in de- 
nouncing it have never even taken the trouble to learn its nature or 
its objects. Its parentage is enough of itself todamn it in their eyes ; 
but when club gossip asserts that the Horse Guards have refused to 
adopt it or even to be its godfathers, although solicited by the War 
Minister to accept that conventional responsibility, there is no measure 
to their unreasoning condemnation of it. 

The facts disclosed in the General Return of the Army, which is 
eompiled at our military head-quarters and annually presented to 
Parliament, prove so incontestably the improved condition of our army 
since the introduction of the short service system, that I can only 
account for the determined opposition it encounters in military circles 
in the manner I have done in the foregoing remarks. I have the 
highest authority for pronouncing that system to be a great success, 
for in a speech made by his Royal Highness the Commander-in-chief 
in May 1878, he said as follows: ‘We have been passing for some 
time through considerable changes in the army, under the new sys- 
tem of short enlistment, and we were not aware what the exact effect 
of that system might be; but circumstances have enabled us to test 
it, and I am happy to say that the success of the measure has been 
complete. When it was first introduced by my noble friend Lord 
Cardwell, I had some doubts whether it would answer, but it has suc- 
ceeded in a manner that neither I, nor any one connected with the 
army, could have expected ;’ and he added, ‘so far as the army is 
concerned, it is everything that could be wished.’ 

Those who are never wearied of pointing back to the condition of 
our army under the old system of long service, should compare that 
statement with the condition of the army at the end of the last and 
the early years of this century, as described in the second volume of 
Mr. Clode’s Military Forces of the Crown. We there learn that in 
those days criminals, paupers, debtors, and vagrants were forced in 
large numbers to serve in our ranks, and that during the Peninsular 
War three regiments were formed, and others recruited, by the system 
of pardoning criminals on condition of their serving abroad. If we 
turn to the pages of the Duke of Wellington’s despatches, what a pic- 
ture he draws of the discipline and moral condition of the army that 
his great military genius enabled him to win brilliant victories with ! 
In 1809 he writes to Lord Castlereagh : ‘ It is impossible to describe 
to you the irregularities and outrages committed by the troops.’ He 
adds, ‘ We are an excellent army on parade, an excellent one to fight, 
but we are worse than an enemy in a country; and take my word for 
it, that either defeat or success would dissolve us.’ The army then 
Was so unpopular that, as he again writes in 1811, ‘none but the 
worst description of men enter the regular service,’ although the levy 
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and bounty money for each recruit from this degraded class amounted 
to more than 401. ; 

In endeavouring to account for the dislike with which short ser- 
vice is generally viewed in the army, the fact that it adds very 


considerably to the daily work of regimental officers must not be 


forgotten. Under the long service system, a regiment in ordinary 
times required very few recruits each year; now the battalions on 
home service, having not only to keep their own ranks full, but also 
to furnish men for their battalions abroad, are, with the exception 
of those first for foreign service, little more than great depdts or mili- 
tary schools for the manufacture of drilled soldiers. They resemble 
very closely the battalions of the German army during peace. 
Unfortunately our regimental officers have not yet learned to accept 
the position which the German officers have long occupied, namely, 
that of instructors in drill, discipline, and in those minor tactics 
which are so well taught in every Prussian barrack. Formerly the 
small number of recruits joining a battalion were easily drilled by 
the few non-commissioned officers specially allotted for that duty; 
now the number of recruits who join the home battalion is so 
large that unless the company officers assist in their instruction, 
the necessary number of manufactured soldiers cannot be turned out 
annually. Henceforward the mode of life of the regimental officer 
will have to be very different from what it used to be; many hours 
of idleness daily, the long periods of leave, must be abandoned ; he 
must make up his mind to the constant drudgery of teaching his own 
men, as the officers of the German army do; and, like them, he will 
sooner or later have to content himself with the six weeks’ leave 
which is the maximum allowed, even to the officers of the Emperor 
William’s Guard Corps. Hitherto ourarmy has been a pleasant home 
for idle men; generation after generation’ of officers have been 
attracted to it by the ease and pleasure it secured to the English 
gentleman—enjoyment that was only heightened by the opposite 
extremes of privation and hard work which an occasional campaign 
afforded. All this must sooner or later be entirely changed by the 
system of short service: is it, therefore, to be wondered at that short 
service should be unpopular with many of our regimental officers ? 
In considering short service, and with a view to throw some light 
upon a subject so little understood, I shall briefly state, first, the 
reasons why it was adopted; secondly, the objects it was intended to 
secure ; and thirdly, the effects it has had already upon the army. 
The collapse of our military power towards the latter days of the 
siege of Sebastopol was so appalling that, for the time, it frightened 
the nation, and set our educated officers a-thinking to account for it, 
and to devise- some scheme which should be capable of saving us 
from its possible repetition in the future. From 1845 to 1854 we 
had lived upon the military reputation which the genius of the Duke 
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of Wellington had won for usin Europe. During that period no 
great wars had startled the world. No new commander, by newly- 
devised tactics, and with an army raised upon any new system of 
arganisation, had carried out any important campaign toa brilliant end, 
overturning in the process some other nation whose military power 
rested upon the systems that had been matured in the Napoleonic 
era The idea that periodical reforms were as necessary to the 
healthy existence of military institutions as they were to every 
political constitution, had not been born, or, if contained in the 
maxims of the great commanders of previous ages, had been for- 
gotten. Up to 1852 our army and Wellington were nearly synonymous 
terms, so completely was he its undisputed master in nearly all 
things. As he had grown older the conservatism of old age took 
hold of him more firmly every year, until at last he deprecated any 
change. To the soldier of mature years whose mind is still alive to 
the necessity for constant army reforms, it is sad to peruse the history 
of 1847, and see the obstinacy with which the Duke opposed the first 
step then made towards the introduction of short service. We know 
that he was against the change from flint to percussion locks, and it 
was not until he had passed away in the fulness of time amidst the uni- 
yersal and very natural grief of the nation whose greatness he had 
guarded and increased, that we were able to obtain rifled muskets. He 
had lived to see the system of short service, coupled with army reserves, 
well developed in Prussia, without perceiving how peculiarly suited 
such a system is to England, where the spirit and instincts of the people 
are so opposed to the maintenance of a large standing army. He 
was not, however, in any way to blame for the general unpreparedness 
for war in which we found ourselves in 1854, The idea of peace, of 
eternal peace, had taken hold of the national mind, and no Govern- 
ment, no matter which party might have been in power, could have 
induced Parliament to maintain, in a condition fit for war, even 
the small army we had on foot prior to that year. The conse- 
quence was that the declaration of war with Russia in 1854 found us 
unready in every way for the great struggle into which our ministers 
had, from ignorance of war, allowed us to drift. The Committee of 
the House of Commons of 1855 on the state of the army reported 
that ‘at the date of the expedition to the East no reserve was 
provided at home adequate to the undertaking. Mr. Sidney 
Herbert states in his memorandum of the 27th of November: “ The 
army in the East has been created by discounting the future: every 
regiment at home, or within reach, and not forming part of the 
army, has been robbed to complete it. The depéts of battalions 
under Lord Raglan have been similarly treated.”’ We began 
that war by the despatch of a small army of about 20,000 men to 
the East, but in order to complete the battalions sent out we 
were obliged, as described in the above quotation, to obtain a large- 
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number of men from the regiments remaining behind, most of which 
were subsequently sent out themselves, when they in their turn had not 
only to find men to supply the place of those whom they had a few 
months before given as volunteers to the corps originally despatched 
to the Crimea, but also to complete their numbers to war strength by ob- 
taining volunteers from every battalion still left in Great Britain. This 
system of completing the numbers of a regiment going abroad, especi- 
ally for active service, by obtaining volunteers from other corps, is a 
very old one, and has always been resorted to. Yet those who are 
anxious to decry short service at all hazard, presuming upon the ignor- 
ance of the non-military public in the history of former wars, would 
have us believe that this system of ‘ volunteering’ is a new one, and 
is the offspring of short service. In most of the newspaper articles 
and after-dinner speeches, wherein short service is denounced, the 
most prominent point selected wherewith to point their moral, as well 
as adorn their tale, is the alleged fact that esprit de corps and the 
regimental system are being now destroyed by the short service law, 
which entails the transfer and volunteering of men from one regiment 
to another. We read accounts, told in harrowing sentences, of the 
manuer in which the regiments sent to South Africa after the 
Isandhlana disaster were made up to their required strength by 
obtaining volunteers from regiments remaining in England. If those 
who pen these thrilling narratives would examine into the history of 
the Crimean War, they would find that, under the long service system 
to which most of them would have us go back, the regiments that 
fought in it had their numbers also made up to the required strength 
in a similar manner. 

No one can dislike this plan of largely filling up the ranks of a 
battalion by volunteers from many other regiments more than I do; 
but I am anxious to show my non-military readers that this system 
is by no means new, and has no necessary connection whatever with 
short service. Indeed, it is because I am most anxious to see this 
objectionable practice put an end to that I am such a warm upholder 
of short service, for through it and by means of it alone can we ever 
hope to create such an army reserve as will enable us to complete 
our regiments to war strength when it is necessary to do so, without 
having recourse to the old system of volunteering. If in 1854 
we had had an efficient army reserve of say 60,000 men, we 
should not have had to go round cap in hand to all the regiments 
staying at home begging for men, and offering them bounties to 
volunteer into those ordered to the East. If we had had such a re- 
serve in 1878, we could easily have obtained the three or four thousand 
volunteers required for Zululand from it, without asking for a soldier 
serving in any home garrison. 

‘In 1854-55, when all the soldiers we had in our small home army 
had been sent to the Crimea, and all our colonies and Mediterranean 
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stations had been robbed of every available drilled man, their places, 
where it was absolutely necessary, being temporarily filled by militia, 
we found ourselves at the end of our military resources; having no 
reserve to fall back upon, we were reduced to the undignified expe- 
dient—an expedient unworthy of a great nation—of raising foreign 
legions. When Lord Raglan in this extremity was informed by his 
Government that 2,000 more recruits would be sent him, he begged 
they might be kept where they were. He said he preferred to wait, 
as those last sent to him ‘were so young and unformed that they 
fell victims to disease, and were swept away like flies,’ 

Surely those who now advocate a return to our old army system, if 
system it can be called, must either be ignorant of or have forgotten 
the sort of drafts that under it were annually sent from England to 
India, and also the condition in which they were sent, to fill up the 
regiments serving there. Before the Mutiny, under the long service 
system, I have seen drafts of many hundreds of men embark for that 
country ina state of inefficiency that few of our younger officers could 
now realise. Not only were they from extreme youth utterly unfit 
for Indian service, but most of them were entirely undrilled, many 
of them never having had even a musket in their hands. Witha 
large draft of this nature for the regiment I had been gazetted to, I 
landed at Rangoon in the middle of the Burmah War of 1852, and 
with them I went into action for the first time, where the great bulk of 
them fired a musket for the first time in their lives. Like the 
recruits described by Lord Raglan, they also died ‘ like flies.’ Our 
battalions in India at that time were very fine, the result of the 
natural law, the ‘survival of the fittest.’ None but the strongest 
bore up against the climate to which they were exposed in the im- 
maturity of their ‘ teens,’ and as a matter of course the residuum con- 
stituted, physically speaking, a splendid corps. But their appearance 
on parade only told the bright side of the army system then: its sad 
chapters were alone to be learnt in the graveyards of the Indian stations. 

Nor were the regiments sent to the colonies in those days all that 
imagination paints them at this distance of time. I know of an 
instance of a battalion hurried off from England during the rebellion 
in Canada, in such an inefficient condition that it landed without 
either arms or accoutrements and most imperfectly clothed. And 
what was the moral condition of the men in those haleyon days of 
long service? In the year 1858—it was certainly an exceptional year 
—over 20,000 men deserted, and in the following year the number of 
desertions was 11,328. 

The Indian Mutiny of 1857 again found us unprepared for the 
strain of war; we had no army reserves, and all that our military 
administrators could devise as means to obtain men was the old 
expedient of going into the labour market to purchase men by the 
inducement of large bounties. Although they lowered the standard \\ 
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to five feet three inches at the same time, it was impossible to com- 
plete the army establishment. That very low standard was continued 
for some years, and yet we find in the evidence given before the 
Recruiting Commission that made its report in 1860, that 7,000 men 
were still wanting in 1859 to bring the army up to the numbers voted 
by Parliament, although boys instead of men had been enlisted. The 
Recruiting Commission of 1866 again called attention to the serious 
defect then ‘existing in the extreme youth and short service of the 
soldiers sent abroad as reliefs.’ That Commission went on to say :— 


‘A return, prepared for us, of the ages and periods of service of men sent out 
as drafts to India during the last two years (between the Ist of January, 1864, 
and the 3lst of December, 1865) shows that out of a total number of 5,622 no 
less than 2,093 were under twenty years of age, and 796 between twenty and 
twenty-one years. Thus there were more than one-half (2,889) under twenty-one 
years of age, and in some regiments the proportion was much greater.’ 


I wish my readers to remember that these remarks referred to a time 
of peace under the long service system. 

The war in Bohemia of 1866 drew attention in a striking manner 
to the Prussian system of army organisation, and the means by which 
a very poor State was enabled to put a very large army in the field 
for war, without keeping the great bulk of it under arms during 
peace, A study of the Prussian organisation showed that its founda- 


tions were based upon the obligation of every healthy, full-grown 
man to serve in the ranks, and upon the creation of a great army 
reserve by means of short service. England was not, nor is she now, 
prepared to adopt the principle of -universal service, but the creation 
of a reserve, the men composing which, after a thorough training in. 
the army, should, during peace, follow civil avocations, and live to all 
intents and purposes as ordinary citizens, seemed peculiarly suited to 
the genius and habits of the English people. This idea having more 
or less taken hold of the public mind, simmered and grew stronger, 
and when the great events of 1870 startled the world, most of us held 
our breath as we asked each other, ‘ Were we safe as anation?’ We 
at last seemed to realise that it might.at. any moment: become 
necessary for us to send a force of one or two army corps to Belgium 
in accordance with our treaty engagements, and realised at the same 
time that to do what we did in 1854, that is, send an expeditionary 
force abroad, unless we had. behind it a reserve at least equal to it in 
numbers, would only be to court the humiliations that befell us then 
and in the following year. 

All serious thinkers upon our army requirements, then, at last 
seemed to agree to the three following postulates :— 

Ist, ‘That for the protection of these islands from invasion, for 
the, defence of our foreign possessions, for the maintenance of our 
rule in, India, and to enable us to fulfil our treaty obligations in 
Europe, we might at any moment find. it necessary to, put in the 
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field an army of about 60,000 men, which should have behind it a 
thoroughly efficient reserve of well-trained soldiers of at least equal 
numbers. 

2ndly, It would only be by a system of keeping the great bulk of 
that force during peace as an inexpensive reserve, that we could hope 
to induce Parliament to sanction its formation ; and, 

3rdly, That it was only possible to have such a reserve at all by 
altering the terms of the soldier's engagement, so that when he had 
learnt his work thoroughly by a few years’ service with a regiment, he 
should pass the remaining portion of that engagement as a reserve 
man in civil life, with the obligation to serve when called upon to do 
so'in time of war. 

To a very large extent, these are the conclusions upon which most 
of the great continental military systems are based; if we add the 
generally-accepted axiom that, when a soldier is kept in our service 
much over twelve years, there is a moral obligation on the part of 
the State to provide for his old age by giving him a pension, and the 
corollary upon it, that for economy’s sake it is most undesirable to 
keep men so long with the colours that they can justly claim such a 
boon, then I think I may say these were the reasons that in 1870 led 
Lord Cardwell to introduce the existing short service system into our 
army. He saw that our military requirements could only be supplied 
by means of short service, and he therefore based our reformed 
military organisation upon it. 

To those who will carefully study the problem he had to solve, 
I think it will be clear that we cannot at one and the same time have 
a really efficient army reserve upon which to rely in time of war, and 
have also during peace a standing army of old soldiers with the 
colours. 

I am well aware that a large proportion of our very oldest 
officers demur to these conclusions; their aspirations do not soar 
beyond the creation of a standing army of well set-up, perfectly 
drilled soldiers, such as we possessed before the Crimean War. They 
don’t believe in a reserve they cannot see, and they believe only in 
the men whom they can daily inspect in Hyde Park or at Aldershot. 
They should, however, remember how that fine army, to which their 
thoughts recur with satisfaction, melted away quickly before the 
dread realities of our greatest siege, and that whilst the brilliant 
victories of Alma, Balaclava, and Inkerman are now forgotten in 
Europe, the story of our subsequent humiliation is well remembered. 
And what was the cause of that humiliation? It was because our 
army then was incapable of any sustained effort, owing to the want 
of an army reserve to supply its losses in the field. It is because 
I remember those days when I saw our military power collapse on the 
Sebastopol plateau, that I shudder as I hear men talk calmly of 
reverting to the long service system of that time. An army composed, 
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as ours was then, of a first line and nothing more, is worse than a 
sham, for it deludes the nation into a false confidence in its military 
strength, which must always sooner or later lead it to like misfortune. 

Amongst the many objects it was hoped to secure by the intro- 
duction of the present system of short service with the colours was 
that of removing the unpopularity of the army with the classes from 
which we must look for recruits. Before 1870 the great majority of 
the men who enlisted served for the full term of twenty-one years, 
which entitled them to a small pension. This pension was not large 
enough to support even those who had no families, and many were 
so broken down by service in tropical and unhealthy climates as to 
be unable to earn wages by hard work. In every parish there were 
consequently discharged soldiers whose miserable condition was a 
warning to all the young men of their neighbourhood to shun the 
army as an occupation. Two-thirds of our army were constantly 
abroad, and a youth who left his friends to join a regiment at a 
foreign station was regarded as lost for ever to his family, so few 
comparatively ever returned home. Under a system of long service, 
even when we reduced the standard of height and chest measurement 
to a boy’s dimensions, and offered large bounties even for immature 
striplings quite incapable of supporting fatigue, we were still unable 
to fill our ranks when the least strain was brought to bear upon our 
army. It was a dreadful thing this enlistment for twenty-one years; 
it meant the severance of every tie with home, and even those who 
left the army after a ten years’ engagement often found themselves 
adrift on the world, with impaired health; they had no connection 
with civil life, and were often little better, indeed, than strangers in 
the districts where they had lived in boyhood. The heavy obligation 
of lengthened service to be undertaken upon enlistment deterred 
numbers from joining the army. The poor man could not hope to 
purchase his discharge, and all knew that the heaviest penalties were 
incurred by desertion. The doggerel describing the sailor’s horror of 
a visit to Lagos gives a fair idea of the way in which enlistment for 
long service in the army used to be regarded :— 


The Bight of Bennin, the Bight of Bennin, 
Whence few come out, though many go in. 


The long service system gave us a number of old non-commissioned 
officers and privates who were incapable of supporting the fatigues of 
active service. Every regiment that went to the Crimea left many 
of such men behind it. 

It is curious that whilst we hear on all sides a cry for rapid 
promotion amongst the officers, we hear one also for old non-com- 
missioned officers. If the latter had the same opportunities for 
ventilating their views, it is tolerably certain their cry would be the 
reverse of that of the commissioned officer ; they would naturally say, 
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‘Give us quick promotion, and the slower the promotion amongst 
the officers of our regiment the better, as we shall have fewer young 
gentlemen to drill and teach military duty to than at present.’ Now 
I believe that it is as essential to have young sergeants as it is to 
have young officers. If promotion is very slow amongst the corporals 
and sergeants, it kills ambition ‘amongst your best men. I hope 
we shall very shortly see great improvements effected both in the 
pay and position of our non-commissioned officers. They are very 
badly remunerated at present, and they and their families are by no 
means as well provided with accommodation in barracks as they should 
be. But anxious as I am to see them well paid and raised in social 
position, I hope they may not be retained as a rule with their line 
battalions more than about fourteen or fifteen years, after which 
period of service they should pass into one of the militia battalions 
belonging to their regiment, or into one of the volunteer corps of 
the county or district to which that regiment belongs. 

Short service was designed to bring about these reforms, to which 
Lord Cardwell attached so much importance. He hoped thereby to 
induce a better class to enlist, so as to widen the field from which 
really well-educated men could be selected for the ranks of corporal 
and sergeant. Formerly a large proportion of our non-commissioned 
officers had little or no education at all. The old colour-sergeant of the 
company, or the old sergeant-major of the troop, relieved his captain 
of much of the work that properly speaking should have been done 
by the officer, whereas with young sergeants, who after perhaps ten 
years’ service in that rank leave for service in the militia or volun- 
teers, the captain has more responsibility and more duty thrown upon 
him. Is it therefore unnatural that the officer should cry out in 
favour of the old-fashioned sergeant, although he was more stupid 
and not nearly so well-educated as the sergeant of the present day ? 
However, we must not attach too much weight to cries of this sort, 
for there are at all times those who believe that what is past and 
gone was best, and that everything and every institution of the day 
is inferior to those of past years. Before the introduction of the 
present short service system, we had much difficulty in keeping the 
ranks of the army full, although we only required from about 10,000 
to 15,000 recruits annually, and paid a bounty to every man who 
was attested. I have already described how during the Peninsular 
War we had to empty our prisons to obtain soldiers, although we 
were offering a bounty of 40/. for every recruit; how during the 
Crimean War, when high bounties were also offered, we so completely 
failed to obtain recruits at home in sufficient numbers, that we had 
to beat up for them in the purlieus of continental towns; and how we 
were unable to keep our regiments full during the Indian Mutiny 
although we enlisted weedy boys unfit for a soldier’s life. How dif- 
ferent have been our recruiting returns since 1870! In 1876 we 
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enlisted over 29,000 men; in 1877 and in 1878, over 28,000; and 
in 1879—the last year embraced in our published returns—over 
25,000. 

But it is said we are now enlisting boys: the extracts I have 
already given from the Recruiting Commissions of 1860 and of 1866 
describe the worthlessness of the recruits we obtained under the long 
service system of those times; so even were it impossible to show 
that the men who now enlist are of a better type, it could not be 
affirmed with any regard for accuracy that we are worse off now under 
the existing system of short service. I think, however, that a perusal 
of the tables given in the last General Annual Return of the British 
Army, which was presented to Parliament last year, will prove in- 
contestably that man for man the recruits we obtain now are morally 
better, and physically stronger, than those we enlisted prior to 1870. 

At page 62 of that Report it is shown that from the year 1861 
down to 1870the number of recruits‘of superior education in every 1,000 
enlisted ranged from 52 to 68, whilst in the first year given in the 
table after the introduction of short service, that proportion rose with 
a bound to 137, and went on annually increasing until we find that on 
the 1st of January, 1880, it stood at 576 per'1,000 men. In 1865 
there were 109 courts-martial to every 1,000 men in the army; in 
1879 that proportion had fallen to 85. In 1869, the number of minor 
punishments inflicted by order of commanding officers was 1,405 per 
1,000 men, and in 1879 it had fallen to 1,386. In 1861 the per- 
centage of deserters to recruits was 41, in 1879 it had fallen to 16. 
In 1871 and 1879 the strength of the army was identical, so we can 
compare the returns for those years with advantage; in the former 
year the net loss by desertion was 3,055 men, being a percentage of 
1°66 on the total establishment of the army, while in the latter year 
those numbers were 1,807 and 0°99. If statistics are of any value, 
these figures tell a healthy story of moral improvement in our army 
that no amount of club gossip and irresponsible letter-writing can 
gainsay. 

With reference to the physique and youth of the recruits we 
obtain now, there seems to be a generally accepted belief that the 
immaturity of the men we enlist and send to India is directly attri- 
butable to the short service system. I hope to prove that the recruits 
who now join are far superior physically to those we sent to the 
Crimea, whom Lord Raglan condemned as worse than useless, or than 
those we sent to India during the Mutiny, whom the Recruiting Com- 
mission referred to as ‘boys.’ But were I unable to do so, I should in 
any case wish to impress upon my readers that there is no necessary 
connection between the short service system and the physique of the 
menwho enlist, beyond the fact that, as enlistment for short service with 
the colours is more popular than for a long term, we are more likely 
to obtain stronger and in every way better men under the former 
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than under the latter system. Were it thought advisable to do so, 
there is no reason why we should not now lay it down as a rule, that 
no man under twenty-five years of age and five feet ten inches in 
height should be enlisted. We could do so under the short, quite as 
well as under the long, service system. The only point involved, and 
it would be common to both systems, is, that you will have to offer 
the man of twenty-five far better pay than the youth of nineteen or 
twenty years of age. This question of age is not one of sentiment, it 
is one of money. The man of twenty-two, twenty-three, or twenty- 
four years of age has already adopted some settled means for earning 
a livelihood; to enlist would not be to better himself, and conse- 
quently we obtain very few recruits of that time of life. Itis different 
with the very young man of nineteen or twenty years, for he is still 
more or less, as it were, a waif and stray, and is more easily attracted 
by the glamour which must always in some degree hang round the 
career of a soldier. 

We hear on all sides complaints that our recruits are younger and 
weaker than those we obtained formerly, and because short service is 
distasteful to many of our older officers, we are told it is that system 
to which these melancholy results are attributable. Here is what 
our published statistics tell us. In 1846, before the introduction of 
the ‘ Limited Service Act,’ in the cavalry and infantry the number of 
men per 1,000 under twenty years of age was 126°9; in the army 
generally in 1871 there were 190, whilst in 1880 there were only 
100 per thousand under that age. In 1871 there were in the army 
490 men per 1,000 between twenty and thirty years (this is the class 
of men that forms the backbone of every army), of whom there were 
664 per 1,000 in 1880. This satisfactory result is obtained without 
including our army reserve, who in the event of war would rejoin the 
colours, and who, being all men of between twenty-four and thirty 
years of age, would, had their numbers been included in the returns 
from which these figures are taken, have made the comparison be- 
tween former years and 1880 still more strikingly in favour of the 
army of to-day. The average age of the recruits who joined in 1863 
was twenty years and three months; since then there has been a 
gradual but small increase in age; and in 1877, the last year included 
in the return from which I quote, that average age was twenty years 
and seven months. 

The standard of height for the infantry of the line is now five 
feet six inches, and for chest measurement it is thirty-four inches , 
no recruit is accepted who does not fulfil these requirements, which 
are in excess of those in all, and are much higher than those 
in most continental armies. Some indeed are in favour of lowering 
these standards, because in consequence of them we are forced to 
reject so many recruits whose chest measurement is only thirty-three 
inches, but whom, in every other respect, it would be desirable to enlist. 
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Without in any way going back to the very low standards to which 
we have often had to resort in the days of long service, we could at 
any moment increase the number of our recruits very considerably 
by reducing our standard to that of Germany or of France. In 
1873 there were in every 1,000 men in the army 412 under 5ft. 7in., 
and 588 over that same height; in 1880 the numbers were 398 and 
602 respectively. Surely these facts show a decided improvement in 
the physical strength of our soldiers, and afford a positive denial to 
all the wild statements which are so commonly bandied about as to 
the inferiority of the recruits who now enlist under the short service 
system, compared with those we used to obtain formerly. 

All changes, all reforms are very distasteful to some of our oldest 
officers, who, in order to enlist the popular sympathy on their side, 
declare that short service and the recent reforms in our military 
organisation are destructive to discipline, to esprit de corps, and to 
the regimental system. These expressions are shibboleths wherewith 
to conjure on all military questions, just as a cry of ‘ No Popery,’ or 
‘The Church in danger,’ has before now been used to excite the 
masses politically. Outside the army very few indeed know what is 
meant by the ‘ Regimental System,’ but they know it is the common 
name for a military idol. No one can value more highly than 
I do the three essentials to military excellence that I have named. 
Without discipline and esprit de corps no army can hold together 
on active service or ever be worth much, and every one who has 
really served in one of our regiments during war, who has com- 
manded a company on active service, knows as well as I do that 
our admirable regimental system is above all things calculated to 
foster the growth and further the maintenance both of discipline 
and of esprit de corps. It is, however, because I wish to have 
better material, both in a moral and a physical sense, to work 
upon and to imbue with these attributes, that I rejoice in the fact 
that the old order of long service has given place to the new one 
of the present day; and it is because I wish to see them intensi- 
fied and extended so as to embrace the militia as well as the army, 
that I advocate the complete fulfilment of the localisation scheme 
embodied and fully described in the Report. of the Militia Committee, 
over which Colonel Stanley, the Secretary of State for War under 
the late Government, presided. I cannot in this article enter upon 
any description of that scheme—I may possibly do so later on—but 
I earnestly hope that Mr. Childers may not be deterred by any such 
clamour as that now raised against short service, the unsoundness of 
which I have endeavoured to expose, from carrying out that scheme 
in its entirety, and to its only logical conclusion. 


G. J. Woxsery, Lieutenant-General. 
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HOLLAND AND THE TRANSVAAL. 


Ir would be necessary to go back to the years 1830 and 1831 in 
Dutch history to find the parallel to the national movement which 
has passed over Holland in the first months of this year. 

The news of the armed rising of the Transvaal Boers has pro- 
duced the effect of an electric shock through the whole of the Nether- 
lands. All classes, all political parties, all religious denominations, 
have equally shared in the general enthusiasm. The smallest 
villages and remotest districts have followed the example of the large 
towns in organising meetings to discuss the interests of the Transvaal, 
and to raise money for alleviating the sufferings caused by the war in 
South Africa. One of the most considered of Dutch savants, the 
almost septuagenarian Professor of Natural Science at the University 
of Utrecht, Dr. P. Harting, has taken the lead in drawing up a 
memorial to the British nation, which, after having been signed in a 
few days by a number of Dutchmen forming the most distinguished 
part of the nation, has been sent to England and published by the 
various organs of public opinion. Under the auspices of the same 
Professor, a Transvaal Committee has been formed, composed princi- 
pally of men holding high scientific positions, whose object is to 
enlighten public opinion as much as possible about the dispositions 
and intentions of the Boers. 

The whole Dutch press, irrespective of its political opinions, has 
declared itself in favour of the Transvaal Boers. The Dutch papers 
have daily devoted a great part of their columns to the Transvaal, in 
order to satisfy the universal interest. In a word, no foreign event 
has for years excited the minds in Holland so much as the present 
war in South Africa. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the general movement in this 
country has a very peculiar character, completely different from the 
isolated manifestations in favour of the Boers in Germany, France, 
and America. In Frankfort, Paris, or New York, either political 
calculations or the indefinite sympathy for all nations fighting for 
their independence may have had their influence, but in Holland the 
feeling of community of race was uppermost. 

We have ancestors in common with the African Boers, of whom 
we are justly proud. In struggling for their independence, the Boers 
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are doing now what our common ancestors did three hundred years 
ago, when they declared themselves free from their allegiance to the 
mighty king of Spain. The history of that ever memorable eighty 
years’ struggle, which since our schooldays has been a household tale 
with us, is remembered in South African homesteads with as much 
enthusiasm as on the marshy soil which witnessed it. In those 
South African farms Dutch manners and customs prevail, Dutch 
Calvinism is professed in its most characteristic form, and the same 
language which is spoken at Amsterdam and at the Hague may be 
heard on the Drakensberg and among the rocks of the Lang Nek pass. 

When, a hundred years ago, the American colonists rose against 
England, a strong political party in what was then the Republic of 
the United Netherlands succeeded in forcing the Stadtholder to give 
his assistance to America. Dislike of England, more than sympathy 
for the Americans, was the motive of that party. 

Fortunately at present the situation in the Netherlands is wholly 
changed. Not an atom of hostility towards England is mixed up 
with the sympathy for the Boers. On the contrary, it is the general 
respect and cordial friendship for Great Britain which keep the friends 
of the Transvaal in Holland from too loud protests. 

No Dutchman will accuse England of having annexed the Trans- 
vaal from mere love of conquest, or from any idle wish to increase 
the number of her subjects. We willingly recognise that the form 
of government of the Transvaal was imperfect, and that the political 
institutions which the English Government established were in theory 
much better; we do not doubt for a moment that Sir Bartle Frere 
and Sir Theophilus Shepstone were actuated by a sincere wish for the 
welfare of the inhabitants of the Transvaal ; we accuse English officials 
of no tyranny, and we are fully convinced of the truth of the declara- 
tion of Sir John Lubbock in the House of Commons, that ‘the 
Transvaal will be none the less free because it forms a part of the 
great Empire of Great Britain.’ 

But we recognise as decidedly the right of the Transvaal Boers 
to refuse all those benefits. If they prefer their imperfect form of 
government to the better organised English administration, simply 
because the one is self-government and the other a form of govern- 
ment imposed by a foreign Power, they do exactly what the Spaniards 
did in the beginning of this century. When Napoleon wanted to 
replace their own medizval type of government by more free insti- 
tutions, they found a powerful ally in England in their just resist- 
ance to the constitutional king imposed on them by France. 

We, of course, do not mean to compare the motives of the French 
Emperor with those of the English Government of 1877, but in both 
cases the result was the same. What the Boers are doing now, we 
believe every European nation that loves its independence would do. 
We Dutchmen would be the first to act in a similar way if a covetous 
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neighbour, under the pretext of giving us the benefit of his institu-- 
tions, threatened our independence. There can be no doubt that, 
apart from the special connection of Holland with the Transvaal, con- 
siderations of this nature have largely influenced Dutch opinion. To 
deny the right of nations and states to dispose of their own destinies 
at their own pleasure and to judge for themselves what is conducive 
to their happiness, is a most dangerous principle for the existence of 
small States, especially where annexations are carried out from the 
purest motives. The good aims which one power exercises in reality 
are too easily made a pretext by another, and soon every conquest 
and arnexation, however iniquitous and unwarrantable, is completely 
justified. 

Sir Bartle Frere, in his interesting article about the Transvaal 
which appeared in the last number of this Review, speaks of Dutch- 
men ‘who look forward to the ultimate absorption of Holland into 
the Germanic Empire.’ We do not know whether such Dutchmen 
actually exist—we fortunately have never come across any—but this 
we do know, that it is that section of the Dutch nation which, if there 
were any danger of the absorption of their country into the German or 
any other Empire, would appeal to England in the first place, that 
has been most painfully impressed by the events in the Transvaal. 

But those Dutchmen, of whom Sir Bartle Frere suspected the 
existence, would, according to him, wish for the conversion of the 
Transvaal into an allied colony of Germany. Where, as I stated 
above, the persons themselves are unknown quantities to me, I can- 
not judge of their wishes-and objects. Among the Dutchmen of my 
acquaintance there are few who have ever contemplated the even- 
tuality of a German connection with the Transvaal, and there is not’ 
one among them who would contemplate such a combination with 
equanimity. 

The position of our race in South Africa would not certainly be 
improved by being ensconced between two great powers. The relations 
between the Dutch and English already have given rise to difficulties. 
With the German race the Dutch have much less in common, and 
they would find it, in the long run, impossible to live on good terms 
with them. The uneasy relations between the German missionaries 
and the Transvaal Boers somewhat illustrate this fact. 

There exists besides a more general reason why no Dutchman will 
wish for any intervention of Germany in South African affairs. It is 
a reason which is self-evident, and can be better appreciated in 
England than in any other country in the world. No English 
statesman can wish that either Germany, or Italy, or any other non- 
colonial European power, should make the acquisition of colonies 
an object of its policy. And if one of the most powerful European 
States, with the largest colonial dependencies in the world, objects to 
the prospect of new colonial rivals, how much more strongly will that 
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objection be felt by a people with much smaller dependencies beyond 
the sea and with a European territory comparatively much smaller! 

A German protectorate is certainly the last thing we wish for 
our Transvaal brethren. If they cannot live without protection, then 
may England discharge those functions; but we are not yet convinced 
that they are unable to protect themselves. A population which of 
its own accord leaves its homesteads to defend its independence on its 
frontiers against an enemy superior in numbers, shows, it seems to 
me, that it possesses sufficient energy and national vigour to be able 
to maintain its independent existence. That they are less skilled in 
the difficult science of government than the civilised European nations 
who have had a long experience is natural. And even in some civilised 
States of Europe such conflicts between the executive and the legis- 
lative powers as appear to have taken place in 1877 in the Transvaal 
are not unknown. President Burgers may have uttered bitter words 
about the Volksraad, and the Volksraad may have shown itself 
intractable towards the President, but at least let it not be forgotten 
that the one thing they agreed in was a protest against the annexation 
by England. 

Will such an annexation, which, as its partisans must themselves 
admit, has never received the formal sanction which they maintain 
it might so easily have obtained, be upheld by the English Govern- 
ment against the manifest will of the people ? 

As a foreigner I will abstain from criticising the colonial policy 
of the present English Government in South Africa. As a Dutch- 
man I hope that the claims of my countrymen in South Africa may 
be weighed and considered with as much care as those of the races 
in the Balkan peninsula. 

England’s prestige on the Continent is sufficient not to require 
for its sake an easy military triumph over a weaker and badly equipped 
enemy. 

However great may be the tension and anxiety in Holland, we still 
trust in the justice and impartiality of the English Government, and 
in the feelings of generosity and loyalty of the British nation. 


W. H. pE BEavrort. 





